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say  no 


Larry  Elliott,  Michael  White 
and  Mark  Milner 

GORDON  Brown, 
the  Chancellor, 
will  put  his  po- 
litical credibil- 
ity on  the  line 
next  week  with 
a detailed  Commons  defence 
of  the  Government's  decision 
to  remain  outside  monetary 
union  for  the  whole  of  the 
Current  Parliament 
After  facing  down  the 
might  of  the  London  financial 
markets  yesterday,  Mr  Brown 
will  seek  to  repair  the  damage 
to  his  reputation  caused  by 
tiw  handling  oHhe  single  cur- 
rency issue  through  a long- 
awaited  statement  to  MPs. 

Treasury  officials  shrugged 
off  calls  for  an  early  recall  of 
Parliament,  saying  such  a 
move  would  have  smacked  of 
panic.  However,  they  admit- 
ted last  night  that  they  were 
relieved  the  weekend  contu- 
sion over  the  Government's 
intentions  had  not  triggered 
the  meltdown  in  the  markets 
some  pundits  bad  predicted. 

The  10th  anniversary  of 
Black  Monday  looked  set  to 
be  a rerun  of  October  1987  as 
the  FTSE  100  Index  plunged 
by  120  points  in  early  trading. 
However,  it  later  recovered 
and  closed  only  60  points 
lower  on  the  day. 

An  unrepentant  Mr  Brown, 
in  the  City  for  the  opening  of 
the  Stock  Exchange's  new 
trading  system,  said:  “I  have 
said  before,  and  consistently, 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  Britain 
will  join  the  first  wave.  We 
have  to  ask  questions  about 
our  level  of  preparation,  the 
flexibility  of  the  economy  and 
about  the  economic  cycle  it- 
self which  has  been  out  of  line 
with  our  European  partners.” 
Treasury  preparations  for 
the  most  crucial  test  of  the 
Government  since  it  came  to 
office  in  May  involve  a dos- 
sier in  which  officials  con- 
clude that  Britain  will  meet 
none  of  the  five  tests  set  by 
Mr  Brown  for  entry  into  mon- 
etary union  by  1999  and  that  a 
period  of  stability  will  be 
needed  for  several  years  after 
that  before  the  pound  could 
possibly  join.  _ 

Mr  Brown  will  tell  MPs  that 
the  current  strength  of  ster- 
ling makes  early  entry  Into 
monetary  union  impossible, 
and  that  the  turmoil  that  may 
surround  the  birth  of  the  euro 
is  the  precise  opposite  of  the 


Hugo  Youais  and  MlehMl 
White,  paga  #1  B*nk  backs 
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Foul  farewell  to  Lord  of  Lickspit 


stability  sought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tony  Blair  yesterday  joined 
his  Chancellor  in  attempting 
to  raim  nerves  in  the  City.  He 
told  the  visiting  German 
chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl,  that 
Britain  was  unlikely  to  join 
monetary  union  in  the  first 
wave  but  would  not  attempt 
to  undermine  efforts  of  other 
countries  to  get  the  single 
currency  OS’  the  ground  on 
January  1, 1999. 

Opposition  parties  were 
quick  to  seize  on  the  confu- 
sion sown  by  Mr  Brown’s 
weekend  Interview  which 
was  seen  as  appearing  to  rule 
out  early  single  currency 
membership.' 

The  shadow  chancellor; 
Peter  LIDey.  said  Mr  Brown 
had  failed  to  make  the  situa- 
tion clearer  in  his  comments 
yesterday  and  called  for  his 
press  spokesman,  Charlie 
Whelan,  to  be  sacked. 

“The  basic  problem  is  that 
he  (Mr  Brown)  has  not  fol- 
lowed his  own  advice  and 
kept  quiet  until  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  Parliament , 
where  he  can  be  held  account- 
able and  subject  to  scrutiny.” 

Kenneth  Clarke,  the  former 
chancellor  condemned  what 
he  called  Mr  Brown’s  “unim- 
pressive display".  He  told 
Channel  4 News:  "Gordon 
Brown  has  merely  repeated 
the  policy  he’s  had  for  a long 
time.  It’s  the  same  policy  I 
had." 

Malcolm  Bruce,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  Treasury  spokes- 
man, accused  the  Chancellor 
of  causing  a “muddled  Mon- 
day" by  refusing  to  issue  a 
clear  statement  on  European 
policy. 

However,  Government 
sources  said  that  while  Mr 
Brown  was  determined  the 
Government's  position 
should  be  explained  first  to 
MPs,  he  had  been  forced  to 
act  after  the  drip-feed  of 
stories  and  speculation  both 
on  Britain's  position  and  on 
splits  between  himself  and 
the  Prime  Minis ter. 

Mr  Brown  said  if  the 
country  did  not  join  the  sys- 
tem in  1999,  it  “will  need  a 
period  of  stability  without 

tinning  speculation  while 
Britain  endeavours  to  meet 
the  economic  tests  I have  laid 
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Welsh  poet  Nigel  Jenkins  vented  his  poetic  spleen  on  Lord  Tonypandy,  who  died  last  month  photograph;  tony  paradice 

How  green  was  my  bile . . . 


Ruaridti  fBcoII 


An  Execrably  Tasteless  Farewell  To  Viscount  No 


LIKE  worms,  vile 
verse  fills  the  void 
left  by  death’s  dying 
flowers.  Nigel  Jen- 
kins, a poet  schooled  In  the 
Celtic  tradition  of  eulogy, 
has  .turned  nasty  and 
spilled  bile  on  the  recently 
deceased  politician  George 
Thomas,  Lord  Tonypandy, 
and  says  he  was  no  friend 

“The  Lord  of  Lickspit,” 
Jenkins  writes  in  the  New 
Welsh  Review,  the  coun- 
try’s leading  English  lan- 
guage literary  review.  “The 
grovelsome  brown-snout 
and  smiley  shyster.** 

Could  this  be  the  Welsh- 
man whose  Rhondda-tint- 
ed: “Order!  Order!”  an- 
nounced the  BBC’s  Today 
in  Parliament  when  pro- 
ceedings were  first  broad- 
cast in  1977?  The  man 
whose  “dry  wit  combined 
with  a folksy  manner,  fine 
sense  of  timing  and  melodi- 
ous voice1*  made  him,  as 

Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Commons,  a “radio  star” , 
according  to  the  Guard- 
ian’s obituary? 

Thomas  was  a life-long 
enemy  of  devolution.  TU 
fight  it  to  death,”  he  told  1 
friends  and  then  promptly 
did.  When  he  died  last 
month  file  Western  Mail 


After  a nail-biting  weekend, 
Gordon  Brown  launches  the 
new  Stock  Exchange  system 


Britain 


World  News 


Arae#iC3n  greenhouse 


The  Viscount  of  No,  Wales 
rejoice,  is  dead. 

Whiteman's  Toff 

And  blathersome  stooge  q f the 

first  “Order!". 

Orgasmic  In  ermine. 

May  his  garters  garrotte  him. 

O Death!  For  past  misdeeds  7 
almost  forgive  you 
Now  that  you’ve  lightened  our 
land  of  this  toad. 

The  Lord  of  Lickspit, 

The  grovelsome  brown-snout 
and  smiley  shyster 
Whose  quisling  wiles  were  the 
shame  of  Wales. 

Queen-cwtshing.  BritNat, 
CymroDa, 

The  higher  he  climbed  the 

addertherain 

Be  pissed  on  his  people 

As  he  stuffte  them  with  Prince 

shit 


ran  six  black-bordered 
pages.  Jenkins  was  moved. 
“What  brought  this  on  was 
the  Western  Mail’s  Prin- 
cess Diana  treatment  of 
this  chap,”  Jenkins  said 
yesterday.  “It's  not  in- 
tended as  a personal  attack 
but  rather  as  a ‘Goodbye  to 
an  old  compliant  Welsh- 
man who  was  quietly  pre- 
pared to  ditch  his 
country*.” 


And  cheered  as  the  voice  of 
Tryweryn  was  drowned. 

Now  he’s  a No-vote, 

Bis  goody-  buckled-two-shoes 
dancing  aflame 
in  his  Hell  of  our  Yes. 

The  hand  that  crossed  that 
paper 

Allpower  to  its  arm. 

Fuck  me  to  heaven  in  a bath  of 
champagne. 

The  rending  and  gnashing  of 
the  Viscount’s  No. 

His  old  "Order!  Order !ms 
sweet  disorder 

Is  youth  to  my  ears. 

It's  a co  win  ‘glee-bomb. 


(Somewhat  after  the  Irish,  via 
Patrick  Galvin,  of  Sean 
Murchadha  na  Raithineach, 
1700-62) 


Jenkins,  chairman  of  the 
Welsh  Union  of  Writers,  Is 
a radical  nationalist  with  a 
celebrated  black  humour. 
His  work  about  a Welsh 
community  in  India,  was 
the  Arts  Council  of  Wales 
Book  of  the  Year  in  1996. 

But  with  such  111  being 
spoken  of  the  dead.  Tony- 
pa Tidy’s  peers  might  rush  to 
his  aid.  Not  so.  Tam  Da- 
lyelL  who  has  been  at- 
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I tacked  for  his  anti-devolu- 
tion views  in  Scotland, 
said:  “He  was  my  least 
favourite  Speaker.” 

It  took  David  Cole,  for- 
mer editor  of  the  Western 
Mall,  to  play  Caesar’s  Mark 
Anthony.  “It's  doggerel,” 
he  said  of  Jenkins'  verse. 
‘It  annoys  me  when  prais- 
ing something  -of  merit  has 
to  be  denigrated  by  these 
people.” 
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Kent  man 
charged 
with  Russell 
murders 


Duncan  Campbell 

Crime  Correspondent 


A MAN  was  last  night 
charged  with  the 
murder  of  Lin  Rus- 
sell and  her  six-year- 
old  daughter,  Megan,  in  a 
Kent  country  lane  last  July. 
He  is  also  charged  with  the 
attempted  murder  of  10-year- 
old  Josie  Russell,  who  sur- 
vived the  attack. 

Michael  John  Stone,  aged 
37,  of  Gillingham,  Kent  will 
appear  before  Medway  magis- 
trates in  Chatham  this 
morning. 

Stone,  who  is  unemployed, 
is  charged  with  murdering 
Lin  and  Megan  Russell  and  at- 
tempting to  murder  Josie 
Russell  on  July  9 last  year, 
said  a Kent  police  spokesman. 

Mrs  Russell  and  her  two 
daughters  were  attacked  on  a 
summer’s  afternoon  as  they 
walked  down  Cherry  Garden 
Lane  from  Goodnestone  vil- 
lage school  the  girls  attended 
to  the  family  home  between 
Nonington  and  Chillenden. 

Mrs  Russel!  and  Megan 
were  struck  over  the  head  15 
times  with  a blunt  instru- 
ment. The  family  terrier, 
Lucy,  was  also  killed  in  the 
attack. 

Josie  Russell  was  so  badly 
injured  that  when  the  police 
found  her  they  believed  that 
she  was  also  dead.  She  bad 
been  tied  up  and  also  attacked 
with  a blunt  instrument. 
Police  informing  her  father, 
Shaun  Russell,  of  the  attack 
told  him;  “Your  family  is 
dead.” 

However,  Josie  has  made 
what  doctors  regard  as  a 
remarkable  recovery.  She 
was  treated  in  the  King's  Col- 
lege Children’s  Hospital  in 
London  and  was  eventually 
allowed  to  return  borne  and 
then  to  resume  her  school 
studies. 

Josie  now  lives  in  Wales 
with  her  father  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  murder,  was  a lec- 
turer in  nature  conservation 


at  the  Durrell  Institute  of 
Conservation  and  Technology 
University  of  Kent  in  Canter- 
bury. The  family  had  only 
recently  moved  to  Kent  from 
Wales  because  of  Dr  Russell’s 
new  job.  He  had  come  to  the 
area  nine  months  ahead  of  his 
family  to  find  what  they 
hoped  would  be  an  idyllic 
borne  among  the  cornfields. 

Dr  Russell  said  that  when 
he  first  heard  the  news  about 
his  family  he  had  wanted  to 
give  up  but  had  put  his  ener- 
gy into  looking  after  Josie 
and  carrying  on  his  work  via 
computer.  He  has  helped  the 
police  to  keep  the  case  in  pub- 
lic awareness. 

Josie's  health  gradually  im- 
proved and  photographs  and 
video  footage  of  her  were 


The  case  received 
enormous  publicity 
but  a year  passed 
with  no  charges 

released  with  the  permission 
of  her  father.  Last  month, 
Lynda  Roberts.  Josie's 
teacher,  was  made  Teacher  of 
the  Year  for  helping  Josie  to 
regain  her  speech. 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 
Davfd  Stevens  of  Kent  police 
led  the  investigation,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  high- 
profile  murder  cases  of  recent 
years.  It  received  enormous 
publicity  at  the  time  but  a 
year  passed  with  no  charges. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  attack.  Dr  Russell  and  DCI 
Stevens  issued  a joint  plea  to 
the  public  for  fresh  informa- 
tion at  a press  conference  in 
Maidstone.  A reconstruction 
of  the  crime  was  shown  on 
BBC  Crimewatch  and  elicited 
a large  response. 

The  murders  also  shocked 
the  small  village  community 
where  the  main  experience  of 
crime  at  the  time  was  the 
theft  of  lawnmowers. 
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Treasury  blocks  some  big  ideas  but  plan  to  pay  people  to  get  back  to  work  finds  favour  □ Tory  ministers  ‘like  first  worid  w g 

Field  ‘victory’  in  welfare  revolution 


David  Howcfce 

Vfostmbistor  Correspondent 


FRANK  fields  tbfi  min- 
ister appointed  by 
Tony  Blair  to  “think 

thp  unthinkable"  on 
the  welfare  stale,  yes- 
terday rlnimpri  he  bad  WOO  the 

first  round  of  his  battle  to 
change  radically  the  direction 
of  Britain's  £100  billion  a year 
social  security  budget 
But  the  Minister  Bar  Welfare 
Reform  conceded  he  had  been 
dafeafpd  by  Gordon  Brown,  the 
Chancellor,  on  some  of  his  big 
ideas  — Including  the  intro- 
duction of  a separate  health  in- 
surance tax  to  pay  for  half  of 
the  NHS. 

1 Mr  Field  who  yesterday  pub- 
lished his  radical  thoughts  in 
Reforming  Welfare,  a Social 
Market  Foundation  publica- 
tion, hit  tack  at  suggestions 
put  around  by  spin  doctors 


tfra*  his  recent  silence  meant 
he  had  been  squashed  by  the 
Treasury. 

“On  the  contrary,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  grasped  the  key 
point  of  turning  benefit  offices 
Into  more  proactive  bodies  — 
by  helping  the  young,  lone 
parents  and  the  disabled  get 
Into  work/*  he  told  the 
Guardian. 

Mr  Field's  main  thesis  is 
that  under  the  Tories  succes- 
sive governments  had  spent  18 
years  in  a “war  of  attrition” 
over  mpariB  testing  benefits, 
aiding  up  “hogged  down  in  the 
mud  of  Flanders'  fields”. 

“Conservative  government 
ministers  look  increasingly 
like  those  first  world  war  gen- 
erals whose  vision  collapsed 
into  a mere  obsession  over 
gaining  or  regaining  the  next 
trench,” 

He  calls  for  a revolution  by 
switching  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  people  to  get  back  to 


Field’s  reforms 


□ £3.5  billion  to  be  spent  on 
welfare-to-work  scheme 
will  effectively  scrap 
income  support  for  under 
25s  by  offering  wide  range 
of  training  and  Job 
opportunities  for  the 
young.  This  marks  the  first 
move  to  get  rid  of  means- 
tested  benefits  for  people 
not  working. 

□ New  initiatives  to 
encourage  lone  parents  and 
the  disabled  to  get  Jobs  will 
be  the  first  stage  in 
scrapping  dependency 
culture  for  older  people. 

□ New  stakeholder  pension 


work  rather  than  paying  for 
them  to  stay  at  home.  He  also 
wants  new  compulsory  saving 
schemes  so  people  can  insure 
themselves  in  case  they  end  up 


scheme  will  rival  present 
State  Earnings  Related  - 
Pensions  Scheme,  allowing 
the  public  to  decide  which 
is  the  best  deal. 

□ Renaissance  of  mutual 

societies  by  allowing  them 
to  compete  on  level  playing" 
field  with  private  bulks 
and  City  institutions  under 
consideration  by  the 
Treasury. 

□ Royal  commission  into 
long-term  care  will 
consider  a national 
insurance  scheme  to  cover 

the  oue-in-flve  needing  to 
go  into  a nursing  home. 


in  mu-sing  hnmwr  fht*  creation 
of  a compulsory  second  pen- 
sion scheme;  and  the  revival  of 
the  friendly  society  movement 
by  allowing  than  to  compete 


benefit  system  by  offering 
benefits  only  to  people  under 
26  retraining  for  new  jobs  — 
bgd  been  overtaken  by  the  weir 
fare-to-wark  programme. 

“Gordon  Brown’s  welfare-to- 
work  programme  is  far  more 
imaginative  than  my  first 
phase,  since  it  involves  offer- 
ing everybody  under  26  the 
chance  of  not  only  receiving 
benefit  to  train  and  attend  edu- 
cation courses  but  the  chance 
to  do  voluntary  work  or  get 
jobs.  By  spending  £35  billion 
from  the  windfall  tax,  it  will 
make  a big  Impact" 

Mr  Field  said  a decision  by 
Harriet  Human,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Secretary,  to  Interview 
Frank  Field  lone  parent  families  and  the 

disabled  to  see  if  they  could 
find  work  was  in  line  with  his 
directly  with  banks  and  City  call  to  aid  the  dependency  cul- 


Yesterday  Mr  Field  said  his 


tore.  “This  make  benefits  of- 
fices take  a more  pro-active 


first  aim  — to  start  disman-  line  with  people." 

fling  the  huge  means-tested  He  admitted  his  own  plan  to 


abolish  the  expensive  Stele 
Earnings  Related  Pension 
Scheme  and  replace  it  witna 
compulsory  second  top  up  pri- 
vate pension  had  not  been 
adopted  by  Labour. 

“The  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  a rival  stakeholder 
pension  scheme  — Involving 
people  bunding  up 
private  pension  — and  teas 
will  enable  people  to  choose 
which  scheme  they  want  to 
join  and  could  see  Serps  with- 
ering away,”  he  said.  . 

He  is  confident  his  minis- 
try's internal  benefits  and  pa> 
sions  reviews  and  the  Royal 
Commission  looking  into  long; 
term  care  win  adopt  some  of 
hi*  proposals  — particularly  a 
compulsory  national  insur- 
ance scheme  to  cover  people  in 
case  they  need  longterm  nurs- 
ing care. 

He  ptimws  he  has  failed  to 
persuade  Gordon  Brown  to  in- 
troduce a health  insurance 


scheme  to  fond  half  the*STHS 
because  the  Treasury  does  not 
Stointroduce  a new  tax. 

*Thi»  was  outside  my  remit 
as  Minister  for  Wetikre 
Reform.  It  was  really  amatter 
the  Health  Department.1 
stfli  think,  however,  that  this 

need  not  be  seen  as  an  increase 

Stotes  - as  the  Government 
could  at  the  same  time  cut 
taxes  because  the  new  insur 
ance  scheme  wouldmean 
spending  on  the  NHS  from  tax- 

•■£  £&*.££?«■■ 
Treasury  will  change  the  law 
to  enable  mutual  societies  to 
compete  directly  wife  banks 
and  provide  their  own  attrac- 
tive tax  free  schemes.  T*eopIe 
forget  that  despite i being 
treated  unfairly  and  not  being 
able  to  compete,  friendly  soci- 
eties have  more  members  than 
trade  unions.” 
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The  doctors 
must  have 
re-examined 
her  last  smear 
slide.  They  told 
her  she  had 
cancer  of  the 
cervix.  They 
said  they 
thought  they 
could  cure 
it . . . She 
suffered  a 
whole  year 
for  nothing’ 

Glyn  Gough, 
victim’s  husband 


Litany  of  blunders 
that  shattered 
a happy  family 


Sarah  Boa  slay 

Glyn  gough  fait  that 
some  sort  of  justice 
was  being  done  yes- 
terday, as  the  awful  truth 
about  the  Kent  and  Canter- 
bury smear  test  blunders 
was  laid  open  at  last.  But  it 


the  physical  side-effects. 

It  was  bad  for  both  of 
them.  They  had  been  mar- 
ried since  1959.  When  she 
died,  in  November  1994,  he 
drank  himself  into  oblivion 
and  retreated  from  friends 
and  family. 

Then  he  got  a letter,  dated 
February  17 1996,  addressed 


wfu  pot  bring  Christine  to  his  wife.  Christine  had 
hark  been  dead  for  15  months.  It 

Hi«  wife  had  everything  was  from  the  Sent  and  Can- 
to live  for,  not  least  her  five  tertiary  NHS  Trust  stating 
grown-up  children.  “She  that  the  laboratory  would  be 
was  55,  the  time  when  she  re-examining  her  slides.  She 
fihnnid  have  started  enjoy-  need  not  worry,  it  said,  be- 
ing herselfi  having  brought  cause  99  per  cent  of  women 
up  her  family/’  he  said,  could  be  reassured  their 
They  were  making  plans,  slides  wonld  be  negative.  A 
Laser  treatment  for  some  small  group  might  need  re- 
abnormal  cervical  cells  bad  testing  or  treatment 
been  very  successful.  He  was  appalled  that  the 


A smiling  photograph  of  Trust  had  not  realised  she 
the  couple  that  their  eldest  was  dead,  and  confused.  It 
son,  Steven,  keeps  on  top  of  was  the  first  clue  that 


Christine  Gough  with  her  husband  Glyn  and  their  eldest  daughter  Gillian  In  August  1993.  Christine  died  in  November  1994  photograph;  qarry  weassi 

Minister  pledges  smear  test  reforms 


Sarah  Bosday 


Main  findings 


DAMNING  report  □ Kent  and  Canterbury's 
into  years  of  cervical  internal  inquiry  into 
cancer  screening  misreporting  was 
^^^Bblunders  that  left  at  “economical  with  the 
least  five  women  dead  and  truth”  in  understating  the 
many  more  severely  damaged  numbers  affected, 
called  yesterday  for  reforms  □ Repeated  warnings  of 
to  the  entire  UK  testing  under-staffing,  poor 
programme.  training,  low  morale  and 

Sir  William  Wells,  chair-  breakdowns  in  relations 
man  of  the  South  Thames  between  staff  went 
regional  office  of  the  NHS  Ex-  unheeded  for  years, 
ecutive,  who  headed  the  Gcrv-  □ Consultants  showed 
emmeut-appointed  inquiry 
Into  failures  within  the  Kent 

and  Canterbury  NHS  Trust,  T am  dismayed  by  the 
said  his  report  “details  an  ap-  any  of  management  wi 
palling  series  of  events  which  nesseS,  unheeded  wami 
should  never  have  been  and  poor  quality  control  i 


under-staffing,  poor 
training,  low  morale  and 
breakdowns  in  relations 
between  staff  went 
unheeded  for  years. 

□ Consultants  showed 


‘I  am  dismayed  by  the  lit- 
any of  management  weak- 
nesses, unheeded  warnings 


to  Baroness  Jay.  While  he 
said  His  inquiry  team  had  no 

evidence  of  a deliberate 

little  interest  in  the  smear  cover-up,  “we  found  it  difll- 
test  programme.  cult  to  believe  that  the  prob- 

□ Incorrect  decisions  were  lems  we  uncovered  weren't 

made  because  of  pressures  known  to  people  within  the 

on  the  trust  to  be  trust  at  the  time", 

competitive  in  the  NHS  All  the  main  players  have 

internal  market.  now  moved  on.  Three  consul- 

□ Management  was  poor.  tants  have  left  — one  still 

□ Consultants,  screening  works  in  the  NHS  while  the 

staff  and  chief  executives  two  others  are  believed  to 

have  moved  on  or  retired.  have  entered  private  practice. 

No  disciplinary  action  has  Four  laboratory  screeners,  i 

been  taken.  whose  mistakes  were  not  | 

picked  up  by  the  consultants,  ' 
' were  moved  to  the  William  I 
accused  the  trust  of  being  Harvey  hospital  in  Ashford  in  | 
“economical  with  the  truth”.  March  1996,  two  months  after  j 

His  report  described  a the  internal  inquiry,  where 


Pathologists  and  the  General ) sex  again  and  women  who 


allowed  to  happen”.  He  apolo-  terns  detailed  In  this  report 
gised  on  behalf  of  the  NHS  to  The  failures  . . . were  com- 


and  poor  quality  control  sys- 1 screening  programme  in  they  were  still  testing  cervi- 


women  affected  and  their 
families. 


pletely  unacceptable.' 


shambles  — poorly  managed, 
with  inadequately  trained 


cal  smears.  One  has  now  left 
and  the  others  are  doing 


laboratory  staff.  Morale  was  I other  work.  The  trust’s  chief 


In  February  1996,  the  trust  low,  relationships  were  bad  at  executive  took  early  retire- 


Health  minister  Baroness  admitted  wi  descale  misre-  all  levels,  from  consultants  ment  in  July. 


Jay,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, accepted  all  the  recom- 
mendations in  principle  and 
pledged  to  restore  confidence 
in  smear  tests.  "I  have  enor- 
mous sympathy  for  the 


porting  of  the  slides  submit-  down  to  lab  technicians  and  James  Smith,  the  new  chief  lawyer  who  has  70  cases  on 


Medical  Council,  which  could 

take  action.  . , — — . ~ ~ — * — - 

The  report  calls  for  women  legal  matter,  but  a moral  mat- 
and  GPs  nationally  to  be  | ter,"  she  said, 
made  more  aware  of  the 
strengths  and  limitations  of 
the  smear  tests  so  they  do  not 
assume  a negative  result 
rules  out  cancer.  Accountabil- 
ity should  be  overhauled  and 
the  quality  assurance  pro- 
gramme Improved. 

Re-screening  identified  333 
women  needing  urgent  treat- 
ment, all  but  10  of  whom  have 
now  been  found.  A further 
1,800  bad  been  told  their 
slides  were  clear  when  in  fact 
they  showed  early  signs  or  a 
problem  while  3,425  slides 
were  unreadable.  The  trust 
has  contacted  half  the  women 
In  those  groups  so  far. 

In  28  cases,  the  trust  has  ad- 
mitted liability.  Sarah  Har- 
man, the  Canterbury-based 


cannot  carry  out  their  house-  year  for  nothing/*  Glyn 
hold  tasks.  It  is  not  just  a took  her  to  hospital  each 


his  television,  tells  it  as  It  Christine’s  death  had  not 
was.  They  were  happy,  been  necessary. 

That  was  in  August  1993.  He  spoke  to  a solicitor 
In  November,  they  sent  friend  about  legal  action.  “I 
for  her.  "They  must  have  thought  they  should  be  made 
re-examined  her  last  smear  to  pay.  He  said  IPs  not  worth 
slide.  We  went  in  and  met  your  while.  They  are  bigger 
the  doctors  and  they  told  than  you  are.”  Then  he 
her  she  had  cancer  of  the  heard  about  Sarah  Hannan, 
cervix.  They  said  they  the  Canterbury  lawyer  who 
thought  they  could  cure  it.  was  assembling  a portfolio  of 
“The  first  day  of  radio-  misreporting  cases, 
therapy  was  New  Year’s  Now  Kent  and  Canter- 
Eve  or  New  Year’s  Day.  bury  have  formally  admit- 
Then  through  the  year  she  ted  liability  for  mlsreport- 
had  radiotherapy  and  che-  ing  her  cervical  smear 
motherapy  rods  put  into  slides  in  January  1991, 
her.  She  suffered  a whole  September  1991  and 
year  for  nothing.”  Glyn  September  1993.  They  ao- 
took  her  to  hospital  each  knowledge  responsibility 
time  and  he  witnessed  her  for  not  preventing  Chris- 
pain  and  the  indignity  of  tine’s  death. 


ted  to  Its  laboratories  for  everybody  was  over-stretched  executive,  apologised  to  vic- 


testing. 

A review  of  91,000  slides 
was  announced,  and  one  year 
later,  the  trust  issued  a report 


because  vacancies  had  not  tims  and  relatives  but  con- 


women  of  east  Kent  who  were  of  its  internal  inquiry  which 
so  badly  let  down  by  these  was  greeted  by  lawyers  for 


errors,  and  for  their  families 
and  friends,"  she  said. 


the  victims  as  a whitewash. 
Yesterday  Sir  William 


been  filled. 

The  blame  was  widespread, 
it  said.  “The  health  authori- 
ties. the  trust  board,  trust 
mamigpiwpnt,  clinicians  and 
technicians  all  played  a part,” 


firmed  that  there  had  been  no 
disciplinary  action. 

Sir  William's  team  has. 
however,  referred  “the  diag- 
nostic standards  of  cervical 
smear  reporting”  to  the  Presi- 


her  books  argued  that  the 
trust  bad  moral  obligations 
not  to  force  women  to  endure 
a court  battle. 

“Many  women  have  been 
seriously  damaged,  women 
with  advanced  cancer  who 
have  lost  their  fertility. 


he  wrote  in  a covering  letter  | dents  of  the  Royal  College  of  ] women  who  will  never  have 


Farewell  Percy,  the  Fred  Elliott  of  his  time 


Cheaper 

personal 

loans. 

• Below,  you  CJI1  see  how  a personal  loan  Irani  Direct  Line  compares  against  the  banks. 

• As  the  raWe  shows,  a Direct  Line  loan  is  cheaper. 

• Interest  is  hxed  at  the  outset  and  will  not  vary  throughout  the  term  of  the  loan. 

• We  can  give  you  an  instant  decision  on  loans  from  £1.000  to  £15.000. 

• No  security  or  deposit  required. 

• No  arrangement  fee  or  complicated  paper  work. 

• Call  us  for  a cheaper  personal  loan  now 


Review 


Nancy  Banks-Smith 

Coronation  Street 

FTV 

“Braae  Percy,  fare  thee  well" 
—Henry  IV 

LAST  night  Percy  Sug- 
den  was  shuffled  off  to 
Coronation  Street’s 
Twilight  Home  for  the  Tire- 
some. Percy  is  one  of  the  elite 
few  with  his  own  appreciation 
society . Fred  Elliott,  ah  said 
Fred  Elliott,  is  another. 

1 tried  to  catchline  this  piece 
Percy  but  the  computer 
wouldn't  stand  for  it.  Percy,  it 
said  sharply,  is  an  Invalid 
name.  I suppose  so.  Who's 
called  Percy  now  except  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and 


my  cat?  In  one  swift  swoop 
Maud  and  Percy , the  last 
people  in  the  Street  to  wear 
hats,  have  disappeared  into 
Mayfield  Court,  a home  for  old 

soap  stars.  The  horror  of  May- 
field  Court  is  you  are  never 
I quite  sure  if  the  residents  are 
alive  or  dead.  They  appear  oc- 
casionally and  then  they  will 
I stop  appearing . . . 

Both  Percy  and  Maud  are 
mark  II  models  of  earlier  origi- 
nals. Percy  is  nearly  Albert  Tat- 

lock.  Maud  is  not  quite  Ena 
Sharpies.  There  will  be  no  mark 
Ed  model.  They  really  do  not 
make  tbem  like  that  any  more. 

Percy  has  lived  with  Emily 
Bishop  for  nearly  10  years. 
They  were —Jack  and  Vera 

Duckworth  apart — the  last 
stable  couple  in  Coronation 
Street  It  was  a courteous,  irri- 
tated relationship,  free  from 
the  faintest  taint  of  impropri- 
ety. They  were  always  Mr  Sug- 

den  and  Mrs  Bishop  to  each 


other.  Indeed,  it  was  Percy's 
outrageous  suggestion  that 
Emily  had  interfered  with  his 
pyjamas  which  precipitated 
their  parting.  Mrs  Bishop 
reeled  back.  Which  was  unfor- 
tunate as  he  also  suspected 
her  of  drinking. 

In  some  ways  they 
reminded  you  of  Steptoe  and 
Son,  irritable  together,  incon- 
ceivable apart.  Not  that  Percy 
was  a dirty  old  man.  You 
could  see  his  military  mous- 
tache reflected  in  his  shining 
sboes.  Life  had  effectively 
stopped  for  him  in  his  finest 
hour  when  he  was  in  the  Ca- 
tering Corps  (Tve  baked 
ferry  cakes  underfire!”) 

The  first  words  Ena  Shar- 
pies ever  said,  as  she  entered 
the  comer  sbop.  were:  “Haifa 
dozen  fancies  and  no  eclairs.’' 
(Sometimes  I wonder  what  is 
wrong  with  eclairs.  Mostly  I 
don*L)  Something  gone 
out  of  the  Street  with  that  gen- 


eration, a sharp  tongue  and  a 
sweet  tooth. 

Coronation  Street  has 
looked  very  odd  lately.  This 
week  the  Cadbury  chocolate 
figures  at  the  start  began  to 
talk  to  each  other,  and  If  that’s 
not  weird,  tell  me  what  is? 
Nothing  seems  to  make  much 
sense.  ff  for  instance,  you  see 
Kevin  Webster  as  a demon 
lover,  then  I wonder  If  1 can 
also  Interest  you  in  Tower 
Bridge?  Very  reasonable.  The 
buyer  collects.  Currently  half 
the  Street  believes  they  are 
haunted.  The  culprit  is  Las 
Batters  by.  who  is  entering 
houses  via  the  roof  space,  eat- 
ing Percy’s  buns,  drinking 
Ken’s  brandy  and  watching 
TV.  Presumably  EastEoders. 

Believing  Emily  has  taken 

to  the  bottle,  Percy  high  tails  it 
to  MayfeJd  Court.  This  Is  ludi- 
crously out  of  character.  A 
soap  is  not  a lottery,  U is  a 
family.  People  behave  predict- 


ably within  their  parameters. 
Emily  has  never  In  her  life  had 
more  than  one  small  sweet 
sherry  and  Percy  is  not  the 
man  to  leave  a landlady  in  dis- 
tress. You  could  not  dislodge 
Percy  from  his  bo  unden  duty 
with  a crowbar.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  irritating  things 
about  him. 

Oddly  enough,  as  the  pen- 
sioners are  pensioned  off.  Cor- 
onation Street's  new  producer 
promises  an  Asian  family 
“stretching  over  three  genera- 
tions". And  last  year  when  a 
Mlemac  Indian  from  New- 
foundland visited  the  studios 
it  turned  out  that  he  really 
wanted  to  meet  Percy.  The 
Micmacs  believe  Percy  Is  the 
sage,  the  elder,  the  top  man  on 
the  totem  pole. 

The  old  should  make  a point 
of  be  ing  bom  Indian  or.  as 
Agatha  Christie  said,  marry  an 
archaeologist  As  you  get  older, 
you  get  more  interesting. 
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SttBHffisssy 


Marlin  Kettle 

reports  on 
claims  that 
memorabilia  of 
former  champ 
was  stolen 


Seller  Ronnie  Paloger  with  the  robe  (right)  that  Muhammad  Ali  wore  for  the  Ramble  in  the  Jangle  when  he  regained  his  title  from  George  Foreman, 
while  below,  the  then  Cassius  Clay,  the  new  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world,  stands  triumphant  over  the  fallen  Sonny  Liston  in  1965 


Big  fight  over 
£1  m Ali  auction 


AN  auction  of  more 
than  3,000  pieces 
from  a private  col- 
lection of  Muham- 
mad Ali  memora- 
bilia has  raised  a record  $1.3 
million  (£900,000)  in  Beverly 
Hills,  California,  even  though 
the  former  world  heavy- 
weight champion  has  com- 
plained that  some  of  the  items 
were  stolen  bum  him. 

The  sale  included  hundreds 
of  items  from  every  phase  of 
what  many  consider  to  have 
been  the  greatest  sporting 
career  of  the  post-war  era. 
They  ranged  from  the  robe 
which  he  wore  when  he 
regained  his  title  In  his  epic 
1974  “Rumble  in  the  Jungle” 
fight  with  George  Foreman  in 
Kinshasa  — which  sold  for 
$256,500  — to  the  1966  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  local 
military  draft  board,  seeking 
to  be  excused  military  service 
in  Vietnam  on  the  grounds 
that  it  conflicted  with  his  reli- 
gious principles,  which  went 
for  $55,000. 

But  the  event  was  soured 
by  an  argument  between  the 
owner  of  the  memorabilia  and 
the  former  champion,  who  in 
the  20  years  since  he  retired, 
has  lived  quietly  on  a farm  in 
Michigan,  suffering  from  Par- 
kinson's disease. 

Ronnie  Paloger,  a Los  Ange- 
les businessman  who  became 
an  Ali  collector  because  of  his 
admiration  for  the  boxer’s 
anti -draft  stance,  had  angered 
Ali  by  putting  on  sale  items  to 
which  lawyers  claimed  he 
had  no  title.  Ali,  who  retains 
most  of  documents  and  items 
relating  to  his  career,  told  a 
reporter  that  some  of  the 
items  were  stolen. 


Winning  bids 


□ White  robe  worn  for  . 
Rumble  In  the  Jungle 
victory  over  George 
Foreman  in  Zaire,  1974— 
$156,500 

□ White  satin  shorts  warn 
for  same  fight — $50,000 

□ Letter  to  local  draft  board 
asking  to  he  excused  from 
military  service — $55,000 

□ Gloves  worn  in  defeat  of 
Leon  Spinks,  1978 — $32,000 

□ Robe  worn  before  winning 
world  title  from  Sonny 
Liston  in  1965— $20,000 

□ Gum  shield  used  in 
training — $2,000 

□ Winston  cigarette 
snatched  from  month  of 
boxing  historian  Wanir 
Kaplan  and  autographed  in 
1961  — $1.90fr  ■ 


Mr  Paloger  tried  to  smoothe 
the  tensinmi  by  offering  to  do- 
nate 10  per  cent  of  the  sale 
proceeds  to  All’s  charitable 
foundation,  the  World  Heal- 
ing Project  but  the  charity 
declined  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  sale. 

Auctioneers  Christie's  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  doubt 
about  the  ownership  cf  the 
items  on  sale  and  pronounced 
themselves  delighted  with  a 
“very  successful”  event 
“The  enthusiastic  response 
clearly  confirms  the  tremen- 
dous affection  and  esteem 


fans  around  the  world  feel 
towards  Mr  Ali,”  Christie’s 
senior  sports  specialist,  Don 
Flanagan,  caiH 

The  response  among  buyers 
seemed  to  bear  out  such 
niaimfL  They  bought  almost 
all  the  Items  on  sale,  includ- 
ing posters,  boxing  photo- 
graphs, boxing  boots,  trunks 
and  worn  down  gloves  from 
All’s  days  as  an  amateur. 

Several  items  related  to  his 
first  world  title.bout  against 
Sonny  Liston.  The  official  ap- 
plication which  the  then  Cas- 
sius Clay  signed  for  the  fight 
went  for  $18,000.  The  robe  he 
wore  on  that  evening  fetched 
$20,000.  And  the  judges’  score- 
cards  went  for  $40,000. 

The  1966  letter  to  the  Miami 
draft  board,  signed  “Cassius 
Marcellos  Clay  Jr,  aka  Mu- 
hammad Ali,  Special  -Field 
Minister,  The  Lost  Found 
Nation  of  Islam”,  was  the  top 
spiling  item  in  toe  morning 
session,  attracting  bidders 
from  Europe  and  Japan  as 
well  as  from  the  US. 

But  the  most  coveted  items 
were  from  the  historic  1974 
Congo  (Zaire)  fight  in  which 
Ali  regained  the  world  title 
lost  because  of  his  stance 
pgainxt  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

The  robe  which  he  wore  as 
he  came  into  the  ring,  went  to 
an  anonymous  telephone  bid- 
der for  $156,00.  The  trade- 
mark white  satin  trunks 
which  Ali  wore  for  the  fight 
went  for  $50,000  to  a Houston 
businessman. 

All's  disapproval  of  the  auc- 
tion did  Tifflp  to  dampen  htq 
fens  enthusiasm  to  bid  for 
even  the  most  trivial  trinkets. 
jtt>mn  on  «a»ip  included  bi« 
shaving  cream,  his  favourite 


Police  find 
new  house 
of  horror 
in  Belgium 


Stephan  Bates  In  Brussels 


ELGIUM’S  growing 
list  of  gruesome  mur- 
der cases  lengthened 
yesterday  as  a Prut- 
pastor  was  interro- 
by  police  in  Brussels 
about  the  disappearance  of 
his  two  wives  and  four  of  his 
children  after  the  discovery 
of  bones  in  his  basement 

Andreas  Pandy,  a 70-year- 
old  Hungarian  who  has 
served  as  a clergyman  in 
Flanders  for  40  years,  was  ar- 
rested at  the  weekend  after 
police  reopened  investiga- 
tions into  unsolved  disappear- 
ances following  public  criti- 
cism of  their  handling  of  child 
abduction  cases. 

The  Belgian  press  specu- 
lated yesterday  on  the  poss- 
ible emergence  of  the  coun- 
try’s latest  serial  killer  and 
very  own  Bluebeard.  Compar- 
isons were  also  being  made 
with  Fred  West  and  his  house 
of  horrors  in  Gloucester. 

A search  of  the  basement  in 
one  of  the  pastor’s  three  prop- 
erties in  a rundown  area  of 
central  Brussels  has  so  far  un- 
covered a skull,  two  human 
femurs,  a shoulder  Made  and 
pelvis,  buried  in  a shallow 
grave  beneath  concrete  slabs. 

4- His  other  two  houses  will  also 
be  searched. 

Philippe  Moureaux,  mayor 
of  the  commune  of  Molen- 
beek,  where  all  three  houses 
are  situated,  said:  “It’s  a ma- 
cabre job  since  they  are  look- 
ing for  several  bodies  that 
may  be  hidden  there.” 

In  a report  last  night,  Le 
Soir  newspaper  said:  “The 
police  thought  they  had 
reached  the  limits  of  horror, 
but  they  were  mistaken.  Is 
the  pastor  the  emulator  of 
Bluebeard?”  it  said,  referring 
to  the  French  murderer  Lan- 
dru.  executed  in  1922  after  en- 
ticing at  least  10  women  to  his 
home  and  killing  them. 

Police  fear  up  to  six  bodies 
may  be  found.  In  the  past  20 
years.  Mr  Bandy's  two  wives 
and  four  of  his  eight  children 
have  disappeared,  the  most 
recent  in  the  late  1980s. 

Neighbours  and  the  au- 
thorities to  whom  some  of  the 
disappearances  had  been 
reported  claimed  Mr  Pandy 
told  them  his  relatives  had 
gone  abroad  without  leaving 
addresses,  although  he  pro- 
duced letters,  now  suspected 
to  have  been  forged. 


apparently  from  the  missing 
people. 

He  is  said  to  have  told  his 
other  children  that  family 
members  had  gone  to  work 
abroad,  as  for  away  as  Brazil. 

The  arrest  of  Mr  Pandy  and 
the  ease  with  which  human 
bones  have  been  unearthed 
within  a few  hours  of  search- 
ing seems  certain  to 
reawaken  criticisms  of  the 
way  Belgian  police  have 
handled  disappearances. 

The  Pandy  case  Is  the  latest 
in  a series  of  horrific  killings 
in  Belgium  in  recent  years, 
several  still  unsolved. 

They  include  two  separate 
cases  of  child  abduction  and 
murder. 

The  most  notorious  in- 
volves a Charleroi  builder, 
Marc  Dutroux,  and  several  as- 
sociates Including  his  wife, 
who  are  awaiting  trial  after 
the  discovery  of  the  bodies  erf 
four  girls  and  his  accomplice 
buried  in  his  back  garden. 

There  is  also  a Brussels 
pump  attendant,  Patrick  Der- 
ochette,  who  lias  admitted  ab- 
ducting a nine-year-old  Mo- 
roccan girl  in  1992.  Her 
mummified  body  was  found 
in  a trunk  in  the  basement  of 
his  petrol  station  earlier  this 
year. 

Then  there  is  the  so-called 
Butcher  of  Mods  who  has 
been  periodically  leaving  the 
dismembered  bodies  of  at 
least  four  prostitute  victims 
scattered  round  the  south  Bel- 
gian town  in  supermarket 
carrier  bags. 

The  parts  are  thought  to 
have  been  stored  in  the  kill- 
er’s fridge  while  awaiting 
disposal 

By  a grim  coincidence,  the 
Belgian  parliament  is  due  to 
receive  a report  this  week 
into  the  investigation  of  the 
Brabant  supermarket  killings 
in  the  mid-1980s  — also  un- 
solved — in  which  28  people 
were  killed  and  hundreds 
wounded  when  masked  gun- 
men fired  automatic  weapons 
in  a series  of  supermarket  car 
parks  over  a three-year 
period. 

After  revelations  of  incom- 
petence in  aQ  the  investiga- 
tions, the  government  has 
proposed  merging  the  Belgian 
police  forces  to  improve  effi- 
ciency. Ironically,  ministers’ 
insistence  that  the  police 
reopen  all  unsolved  dossiers 
was  being  cited  yesterday  as 
the  reason  for  Mr  Pandy’s 
arrest 


biscuits,  his  shoe  polish,  and 
a toy  figure  of  “the  people's 
champ”. 

“He’s  the  biggest  sports 
icon  around,”  «aifi  David  Ko- 
bylinski.  who  flew  from  New 
York  to  buy  a cigarette  that 
was  autographed  by  Alt — an. 
opponent  of  smoking  — after 
he  plucked  it  from  the  mouth 
of  a sportswriter  in  1961.  Mr 
Kobylinski  shelled  out  $1£00 
for  prohahiy  the  most  costly 
cigarette  in  history. 

Ali  still  makes  regular  pub- 
lic appearances,  including 
lighting  the  Olympic  flame  at 
the  opening  of  the  Atlanta 
games  in  1996.  This  year  he 
launched  a collection  of  neck- 
ties and  boxer  shorts,  from 
which  part  of  the  proceeds  go 
to  medical  research.  He  is 
also  involved  in  plans  for  a 
Muhammad  Ali  museum  in 
his  birthplace,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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Cambridge  students  shocked 
by  death  of  gifted  colleague 


Lucy  Patton 


A FRESHER  at  Queens' 
College,  Cambridge,  de- 
scribed as  an  excep- 
tional student  and  gifted  mu- 
sician, was  found  dead  early 
yesterday  after  a 40ft  fall  from 
his  four-storey  hall  of 
residence. 

Jack  Davies,  aged  18,  from 
Uckfield,  East  Sussex,  who 
was  described  as  friendly  and 
sociable  bv  fellow  students, 
fen  from  a flat  roof  of  the 
Cripps  Court  building  after 
he  bad  been  to  the  cinema 
withfriends.  ^ ..  . 

Yesterday  the  students  ana 
staff  at  Queens’  College  — 
which  has  a reputation  as 
ho'mg  one  of  the  friendliest  at 
Cambridge  — came  together 
in  shock  and  grief  at  nis 
death.  There  were  no  wit- 


nesses to  the  fen  and  police 
said  they  were  not  treating 
his  death  as  suspicious. 

Tutorials  and  other  college 
activities  were  suspended  as 
gfriff  attempted  to  help  the 
students  come  to  terms  with 
the  tragedy.  Counsellors  were 
providing  an  "open  door”  ser- 
vice for  students  and  a ser- 
vice was  held  in  the.  college 
chapel  last  night  as  bouquets 
started  to  arrive  and  were 
lafota  the  college  courtyard. 

Queens’  junior  bursar  Dr 
Robin  Walker  said  noone 
knew  of  any  reason  why  he 
would  have  wanted  to  take 
his  own  life-  "v/e  have  no  in- 
dication whether  we  are  look- 
ing at  an  accident  or  a delib- 
erate act  here.  Certain^  in 

this  case  there  was  no  red  flag 

which  would  have  warned  us 
of  anything-"  __  , 

Jack's  grandmother,  Frieda 


Jack  Davies:  described  as 
friendly  and  sociable 

Davies,  said:  “At  the  moment 
we  have  no  idea  how  it  hap- 
pened. His  mother  spoke  to 
him  on  Sunday  and  be  told 
her  he  had  a sore  throat,  bnt 
beyond  that  she  said  he  was 
perfectly  cheerfliL  Apart  from 


bis  cold,  he  was  happy  and 
talking  about  how  he 'was 
making  new  friends.'*  . 

The  overwhelming  feeling 
among  the  student  body 
seemed  to  be  a wish  that  the 
college  should  not  be  blamed 
for  Jack's  death  — a view 
shared  by  a first  year  medical 
student  who  yesterday  said  she 
had  met  Jack  afew  times  since 
term  began  on  October  4. 

“There  Is  lust  no  reason  for 
anyone  here  to  feel  that  they 
are  under  pressure.  Queens' 
College  is  brilliant  at  getting 
first  years  to  mix  together 
socially  and  there  are  so 
many  safety  nets.  No  one  can 
believe  this  has  happened.” 
said  the  fresher,  from 
Burnley. 

“We  all  have  a tutor  who  is 
not  connected  to  bur  studies 
plus  a director  of  studies  you 
can  turn  to  if  you're  strug- 
gling with  your  course,  it  is  a 
very  superior  system  which 
can  help  to  iron  out  any  prob- 
lems you  might  have  in  the 
first  weeks.” 


^*^^prahWinfrey^show  was  first  aired  on  British 
television,  it  was  assumed  that  there  could  be  no  home- 
arown  versions  because  the  British  were  too  reticent  to 
expose  their  private  lives.  We  were  wrong. 

l inda  Grant  on  confessional  television  


We  heard  you  wanted.^ 


free  packs  to  help  you 
start  your  business. 


<z> 

Midland 

I — | The  Listening  Bank  j 

Call  0345404142 

wwwjnkJIandhankOTn 


Not  everyone  knows  enough  about  business  practice 
to  get  their  fantastic  idea  up  and  running,  so 
Midland  has  put  together  a start-up  pack  which 
makes  setting  up  on  your  own  a lot  less  daunting.  It 
includes  a 30  minute  video  featuring  people  who 
successfully  launched  their  own  businesses  and  a 
booklet  which  teaches  you  the  basics  - like  writing 
your  business  proposal  and  calculating  your 
finances.  There's  also  a software  package  for  your  PC 
which  helps  you  work  out  forecasts  and  projections. 


Call  for  details 


For  your  tree  business  start-up  pack.  Complete  in  BLOCK  CAPTTA15  and  return  the  coupon  to: 
Midland  Bank  pic,  FREEPOST  NWW 1502,  Manchester  M45  ML 

Mr/Ms/Mn/Mts/Otter  (please  specify Initials Surname 


House  name/ number 


Street 


Town 


County 
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Daytime  tei  no  fine.  STD) 


Postcode  f IN  I ITT  t I 


Evening  tel  no  (inc  STD] 


or  cut  the  coupon. 


A: 


Do  you  hold  other  Midland  accounts?  □ I Yo  □ No  (plrase  tick}. 

If  so  please  fill  in  your  sort  code  (4101 1 I 1 l~  I I May  we  send  you  infomialion  about  our  produce  and  services  in  future?  □ Yes  □ No  {please  tick). 
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Asylum’  distrust  is  rife  in  port 


PHOTOGRAPH:  NEVILLE  ELDER 


A gypsy  child  resting  at  Calais  P&O  depot  yesterday  having  been  deported  from  Britain.  About  50  Czech  gypsies  camped  out  at  the  port 

Glum  time  of  the  gypsies 


Stuart  Millar  finds  it  is  not  only 
the  weather  that  is  cold  in  Dover 


ON  A normal  Octo- 
ber Monday,  with 
Dover  barracked 
by  a biting  wind 
and  continuous 
drizzle,  business  would  be 
slow  for  tbe  dozens  of  small 
hotels  and  guest  houses 
which  line  each  side  of  the  old 
Folkestone  road. 

But  yesterday,  behind  the 
carefully  painted  front  doors, 
business  was  far  from  nor- 
mal. The  sparsely  fUmlshed 
rooms  have  become  borne  for 
dozens  of  Slovakian  gypsies 
entering  Britain  in  search  of 
asylum. 

Yesterday  another  26  ar- 
rived at  the  port  seeking 


asylum  from  alleged  persecu- 
tion in  their  own  country.  For 
two  years  gypsies  from  the 
Czech  republic,  Slovakia  and 
Albania  have  arrived  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  families  a 
week. 

But  the  new  influx  has 
prompted  Kent  county  coun- 
cil to  warn  yesterday  that  the 
situation  Is  approaching  cri- 
sis point  as  It  struggles  to 
house  those  already  here. 

Small  families  of  gypsies 
made  their  way  yesterday  to 
the  town  centre  to  do  their 
shopping,  then  hurried  back 
to  their  rooms  without  speak- 
ing as  the  mood  in  the  town 
darkened. 


"They  just  seem  to  appear,” 
said  Lilian  Meadows,  who 
works  at  the  Eighty  Five 
Guest  House,  which  has  17 
rooms  let  out  to  East  Europe- 
ans asylum  seekers.  “We 
have  to  pay  for  them.  We're 
just  too  soft”  ' 

One  hotelier,  who  asked  not 
to  be  named,  has  refused  to 
take  in  any  of  the  refugees. 
“They  are  not  genuine 
asylum  seekers."  he  said.  "1 
would  help  any  man  who  had 
been  persecuted  but  there  are 
always  six  or  seven  behind 
hanging  on  to  his  coot  tails, 
just  here  for  what  they  can 
get” 

Similar  sentiments  can  be 
found  by  wandering  through 
the  town  or  glancing  through 
the  letters  In  the  local  paper. 

The  mood  has  not  been 
helped  by  press  speculation 


that  a further  3,000  gypsies 
are  en  route  for  Britain. 

In  fact,  the  number  of  refu- 
gees in  tbe  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  confusion.  While 
some  agencies  have  claimed 
that  as  many  as  800  have 
entered  the  town  in  the  last 
two  years,  the  Migrant  Help 
Line,  which  houses  refugees 
on  entry,  says  the  actual  num- 
ber is  nearer  400. 

Treatment  of  the  gypsies 
has  angered  those  dealing 
with  them.  ‘The  immigration 
service  is  in  chaos.  These 
people  are  fleeing  persecution 
only  to  be  treated  like  crimi- 
nals in  this  country."  said 
Elizabeth  Celczynka,  an  im- 
migration lawyer.  “Men  are 
being  separated  from  their 
wives  and  children  and  being 
put  in  detention  centres.” 

Yesterday  Kent  county 


council  said  it  hoped  that  the 
worst  of  the  crisis  may  have 
passed.  Officials  met  yester- 
day with  representatives  of 
the  Slovakian  embassy  and 
obtained  a guarantee  that  the 
Slovakian  government  would 
issue  a statement  riiggimrifng 
people  from  coming  to 
Britain. 

"They  listened  to  the  first 
message  telling  them  to 
come,”  said  Brenda  Teach, 
chairwoman  of  the  social  ser- 
vices committee.  “Hopefully 
they'll  listen  to  the  one  telling 
them  not  to  come." 

• The  efforts  of  Home  Office 
ministers  to  “fast-track”  the 
asylum  claims  of  the  Slovak 
gypsies  were  dealt  a body 
blow  last  night  by  a new  EU 
agreement  which  came  Into 
force  only  four  weeks  ago, 
writes  Alan  Trauis. 


Hie  immigration  minister, 
Mike  O'Brien,  was  hoping  to 
And  a way  to  deal  with  their 
claims  in  two  weeks  rather 
than  the  current  28  days,  plus 
a lengthy  appeal  process,  but 
officials  were  warning  last 
night  that  an  agreement 
called  the  Dublin  Convention 
could  undermine  his  attempt. 

The  convention,  which  was 
brought  to  stop  asylum  seek- 
ers applying  to  more  than  one 
EU  country  and  end  the  game 
of  “human  pinball"  shuttling 
asylum  seekers  from  one 
European  country  to  another, 
says  that  asylum  claims  must 
for  non-EU  citizens  must  be 
decided  in  the  country  where 
they  are  lodged  — in  this  case 
Britain  — rather  than  the 
first  EU  country  they  entered. 
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Six  million 
urged  to 
get  flu  jabs 


Chris  MIHIII 

Medical  Correspondent 


HJJONS  or  sick 
and  elderly  people 
were  advised  yes- 
terday to  contact 
their  family  doctors  to  ensure 
they  are  vaccinated  against 
influenza  this  winter. 

Fit  and  healthy  people  were 
urged  to  stay  away  from  sur- 
geries so  the  vulnerable  can 
be  given  priority  for  the  Jabs. 

Specialists  said  that  al- 
though there  was  no  indica- 
tion so  Ear  that  this  winter 
would  be  a bad  one  for  flu, 
every  year  thousands  of 
people  died  from  the  illness 
and  it  was  important  those 
most  at  risk  came  to  be 
vaccinated. 

In  past  years  only  half  of 
the  estimated  6 million  people 
in  the  risk  categories  have 
been  immunised. 

This  year  GPs  are  being 
urged  to  make  extra  efforts  to 
Identify  vulnerable  patients 
and  persuade  them  to  have 
the  vaccine. 

Those  in  the  risk  categories 
are:  adults  or  children  with 
long-term  respiratory  dis- 
eases such  as  asthma,  emphy- 
sema or  bronchitis;  those 
with  kidney  failure,  diabetes 
or  heart  diseases  such  as  an- 
gina or  heart  failure;  and 
those  whose  immune  systems 
are  suppressed,  whether  from 
drugs  such  as  steroids  or  dis- 
eases such  as  HIV  or  spleen 
problems. 

The  Department  of  Health 
has  not  advised  that  all  those 
aged  over  65  should  be  vacci- 
nated. but  it  is  stressing  that 
nil  elderly  people  who  live  in 
nursing  or  residential  homes 
should  be  immunised  because 
the  virus  can  spread  easily  in 
such  environments. 

Sir  Kenneth  Caiman.  Chief 
Medical  Officer,  said  It  was 
Important  that  those  at  risk 
should  be  vaccinated  as  early 
as  possible.  The  vaccine  could 
prevent  the  illness  but  was  of 
no  use  as  a treatment. 

“Over  six  million  people 
are  prioritised  for  flu  vaccina- 
tion this  season.  Anyone  who 
thinks  they  fall  into  one  of  the 


at  risk  groups  should  ask 
their  GP  or  practice  nurse 
about  flu  vaccinations 
straight  away." 

Douglas  Fleming,  director 
of  the  Birmingham  research 
unit  of  tbe  Royal  College  of 
General  Practitioners,  which 
runs  a flu  surveillance  pro- 
gramme, said  that  in  the  last 
severe  winter  for  flu,  1989/90, 
there  were  20,000  extra  deaths 
that  could  be  attributed  to  the 
illness  and  about  850,000  vis- 
its to  GPs  from  people  with 
flu  or  flu-like  illness. 

Cases  in  1989  reached  600  a 
week  per  100.000  people. 
When  cases  reach  400  a week 
it  is  defined  as  an  epidemic. 

Dr  Fleming  said  cases 
peaked  at  250  a week  per 

100.000  in  January  this  year, 
slightly  above  usual  levels. 
Some  12,000  deaths  that 
month  could  be  attributed  to 
influenza,  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis,  and  many  “could 
probably  have  been  prevented 
by  annual  flu  vaccination”. 

He  said  he  did  not  have  a 
flu  jab  and  would  give  tbe 
same  advice  to  other  healthy 
people,  to  ensure  enough  sup- 
plies for  the  vulnerable. 
“High  risk  groups  are  the  pri- 
ority. and  other  people  should 
realise  this.” 

John  Van-Tarn,  of  Notting- 
ham university,  said  tbe  big- 
gest determinant  of  whether 
people  had  a vaccination  was 
if  their  GP  offered  them  one. 
Among  people  at  high  risk 
who  were  not  vaccinated, 
nearly  half  were  unaware 
there  was  a vaccine  or  had 
not  been  offered  it 

John  Oxford,  head  of  aca- 
demic virology  at  Royal  Lon- 
don Medical  School,  said  the 
three  strains  of  flu  currently 
circulating  the  world  — a/ 
Wuhan,  A/Bayern  and  B/ 
Befllng  — were  covered  by 
the  vaccine,  which  provided 
60  to  80  per  cent  protection. 

There  were  no  signs  so  far, 
from  120  laboratories  around 
the  world,  that  any  new  or 
particularly  dangerous  strain 
would  emerge  this  winter. 

Around  6.5  million  doses  of 
vaccine  have  been  prepared. 

200.000  more  than  for  last  win- 
ter, at  a cost  of  £35  million. 


Marx,  Gandhi  and  Shaw’s  reading  room  will  be  open  to  all 

Museum 
to  recreate 
its  Great 
Court 

THE  world  famous 
Round  Room  at  the 
British  Museum  will 
become  a library,  tbe  mu- 
seum announced  yesterday. 
writes  Maeo  Kennedy 
The  museum  has  raised 
most  of  the  £97  million  — 

from  lottery  grants,  dona- 
tions and  the  Millennium 
and  Heritage  funds  — It 
needs  to  recreate  the  Great 
Court,  not  seen  since  1854. 

The  Great  Court  was  in- 
tended by  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  as  a splendid  gar- 
den courtyard  enclosed  by 
imposing  Greek  Revival  fa- 
cades, but  it  only  lasted  two 
years  before  the  Round 
Room  was  built  at  its  cen- 
tre. Now  it  Will  be  covered 
with  a glass  canopy  and 
boose  a cafe. 

The  Round  Room,  under 
whose  soaring  dome  Marx, 
Lenin,  Gandhi  and  Shaw 
worked,  will  reopen  by 
2001,  with  its  famous  blue 
seats,  desks  and  reading 
lights,  as  a library  related 
to  the  museum’s  collec- 
tions. Unlike  the  present 
reading  room  It  will  be 
open  to  everyone. 


An  artist’s  Impression  of  the  recreated  Great  Court  at  the  British  Museum,  with  a glass 
canopy  over  it  and  the  Round  Room  at  its  centre 
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Sun,  seaside  and 
singing  for  TV’s 
Romany  exiles 


Kate  Connolly  on 

the  broadcast 
Czechs  say  was 
behind  the  sudden 
rush  to  Britain 

IT  WAS  an  attractive  pic- 
ture. Families  played  gui- 
tars and  sang  In  bed  and 
breakfast  hotels,  walked 
along  a sunny  Dover  prome- 
nade. and  threw  pebbles  into 
tbe  sea. 

The  television  documen- 
tary, broadcast  in  the  Czech 
Republic  last  month,  fallowed 
a party  of  Romanies  on  a bus 
journey  bound  for  Dover  and 
through  their  questioning  by 
immigration  officials. 

Lad  is  lav  Scuka,  from 
Prague,  arrived  in  Dover  on 
July  16  with  his  wife  and 
three  children.  “One  day  we 
just  decided  to  leave,"  he  told 
the  programme.  “We  couldn't 
live  there  [in  the  Czech 
Republic]  any  longer. 

“My  daughter  was  refusing 
to  go  to  nursery  school  be- 
cause they  called  her  ‘gypsy 
and  ‘nigger’.  So  I got  my 
money  together,  we  bought 
the  tickets  and  bopped  on  the 
bus.” 

Tbe  bricklayer  said  he  was 
receiving  £140  a week  from 
Kent  county  council,  and  he 
and  his  family  were  given 
accommodation  in  a hotel, 
awaiting  more  permanent 
lodgings. 

In  January  Mr  Scuka  ex- 
pects to  get  a work  permit  “I 
don't  care  that  I will  lose 
social  welfare  because  I will 
be  working,  and  paying  taxes 
and  I will  make  enough 
money  to  feed  my  family  ...  1 
didn't  come  here  because  of 
the  money,"  be  said. 

Hie  was  fall  of  praise  for  the 
impartiality  of  the  British 
police  (“they  didn't  ask  about 
any  criminal  record"),  as  wen 
as  the  choice  of  schools  his 
children  were  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

“There  is  a Catholic  school 


and  another  schooL  They  [the 

authorities]  Invite  you  in  to 
see  if  you  like  it  onwLandJf 
you  don't  like- it  you  can  go  to 

another,”  he  said.  - ■ 

When  Scuka  arrived  at 
Dover  be  didn't  know  a word 

of  English.  - _ 

“Now  after  three  montbsl 
know  about  a hundred,  he 
said  proudly,  adding  that  the 
quality  of  life  in  Britalirro 
far.  where  gypsies  are  often 
mistaken  for  Italians  or  Span- 
ish for  their  darker  skin, 
made  up  In  some  way  far 
their  past  suffering.  . • • 

“Every  nation  in  the  worm 
has  been  compensated  for  its 
sufferings.  The  Romanies 
have  so  far  been  left  out- 1 be- 
lieve this.  is  our 
com  pensation- " 

Josef  Kllma,  aged  46,  ajour- 
nalist  from  the  private  Czech 
TV  station  TV  Nova,  was  oe- 


‘We  just  decided  to 
leave.  I got  my 
money  together,  _ 
we  bought  the 
tickets  and  hopped 
on  the  bus* 


hind  the  series  of  three  docu- 
mentary programmes,  called 
With  Your  Own  Eyes,  which 
followed  Romany  families 
heading  first  to  Canada  and. 
then  to  Britain,  where  they 
were  seeking  political 
asylum. 

Mr  mimfl  strongly  denied 
riaimfl  levelled  at  him  by  the 
Czech  government  that  he 
was  responsible  for  sparking 
the  sudden  exodus  of  thou- 
sands Of  mmaniea  to  Dover 
and  Toronto. 

‘There  is  a big  misunder- 
standing," he  said. 

"People  think  that  it  was  us 
who  made  the  Romanies  want 
to  leave.  But  we  didn’t  do  it 
We  just  mapped  out  the  situa- 
tion and  presented  it  to  our 
viewers." 


How  benefits  compare 


Britain 

□ Housing  benefit  to  cover  rent 

□ Income  support 
couple:  £69.44  pw 
each  child:  £29-60  pw 
single  person:  £44.24 
(benefits  only  if  asylum  is 
claimed  on  day  of  arrival) 


Czech  republic 

□ FM-rateunemptoymeht 
efttto  cover  all  costs: 

£18.86  pw 

□ Family  with  three  children: 
£46.22  pw 

□ Living  costs: 

large  beer  30p,  tube  ticket  12p, 
cinema  £1.15 


Fergie  begs  for 
royal  pardon 


Luke  Harding 


CONTRITE  Duchess  of 
York  has  written  ’long 
and  rambling”  letters 
apparently  begging  the  royal 
family  for  forgiveness,  it  was 
claimed  yesterday. 

The  duchess  has  seemingly 
apologised  on  paper  to  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Charles  for 
"behaving  badly”. 

The  letters,  written  In  tbe 
week  after  the  death  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  were  de- 
scribed by  yesterday’s  Sun  as 
very  emotional.  There  was 
renewed  speculation  that  Fer- 
gie may  be  trying  smooth 
things  over  in  an  attempt  to 
engineer  a reconciliation 
with  Prince  Andrew. 

The  duke  and  duchess  div- 
orced last  year  but  enjoy  a 
platonic  friendship.  Last  year 
Fergie  resolved  her  housing 
crisis  and  helped  ease  her  fi- 
nancial problems  by  moving 
back  into  the  family  home  in 
SimninghiH,  Berkshire,  with 
her  daughters. 

The  duchess's  office  dis- 
missed reports  of  a reconcilia- 
tion. A spokeswoman  said: 
“We  deplore  the  leaking  of 
private  correspondence.” 

Friends  of  the  duchess  were 
at  pains  to  stress  her  "unique 
and  supportive  friendship" 
with  Andrew  but  said  reports 
of  a reconciliation  were  “not 


Duchess  of  York:  ‘wrote 
long  and  rambling  letters’ 

helpful"  to  their  children. 

Sun  editor  Stuart  Higgins 
defended  his  scoop  on  Radio  5 
Live.  Tt  is  very  difficult  for 
the  royal  family,  1 would 
imagine,  to  rehabilitate  the 
Duchess  of  York  after  they 
Teel  she  has  done  the  family 
so  much  damage. 

“Events  have  changed  over 
the  last  month  or  so.  I am 
sure  the  duchess  feels  she 
would  like  to  be  back  In  the 
bosom  of  the  royal  family.”  - 

The  duchess's  reputation 
with  the  House  of  Windsor 
reached  its  nadir  in  Novem- 
ber 1992  following  the  scandal 
over  the  “toe-sucking”  photo- 
graphs showing  her  cavorting 
with  her  friend  John  Bryan. 


Del  Boy  expands  into  Bosnia 
in  absolutely  fabulous  TV  deal 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


STRIFE-tora  Bosnian  Serbs 
will  soon  be  able  to  cheer 
up.  thanks  to  Patsy  of  Abso- 
lutely Fabulous  and  Del  Boy 
from  Only  Fools  and  Horses. 

British  comedies  are  to  en- 
liven the  dreary  schedules  of 
Banja  Luka's  SRT  channel  — 
and  cut  down  viewing  figures 
for  the  rival  station  loyal  to 
the  indicted  war  criminal  Ra- 
dovan Karadzic. 

Television  is  at  the  centre 
of  a bitter  power  struggle  be- 
tween Karadzic  loyalists  and 
supporters  of  the  western - 
backed,  moderate  Bosnian 
Serb  President  Biljana  Plav- 
sic in  Banja  Luka. 


Cash-strapped  SRT  has 
been  making  da  with  repeats, 
regional  culture  programmes 
and  dull  “talking  heads".  So 
the  hope  is  that  Britain's  100- 
hour,  £30.000  package,  includ- 
ing Captain  Pugwash,  Black- 
adder,  Casualty  and  Lovejoy, 
will  help  spice  up  its  act 

Soap  for  Serbs  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  Robin  Cook,  the  For- 
eign Secretary.  “Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  Serbian  people  have 
switched  off"  he  said.  “We 
want  to  encourage  them  to 
switch  back  on  so  that  they  can 
see  honest  coverage  of  their 
politicians  and  receive  a more 
liberal  political  message." 

The  development  of  inde- 
pendent media  in  Bosnia  is 
one  of  the  key  elements  of  the 
1996  Dayton  peace  agreement. 


Hanratty  ‘may  be  exonerated’ 


Alan  Trawls 
Home  Affairs  Ecfitor 


JAMES  Hanratty,  one 
of  the  last  men  in  Brit- 
ain to  hang,  may 
Anally  be  cleared  35 
years  after  he  was  executed 
for  the  notorious  A6  murder. 

The  chairman  of  the  new 
body  set  up  to  Investigate 
miscarriages  of  justice  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  new 
evidence  has  been  found  in 
the  last  six  months.  The  case 
is  expected  to  go  back  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  for  Hanrat- 
ty's  conviction  to  be  quashed. 

Sir  Frederick  Crawford,  the 
chairman  of  the  Criminal 
Cases  Review  Commission, 
told  the  Commons  home  af- 


fairs select  committee  that  he 
could  not  say  what  the  con- 
clusion would  be,  but  a deci- 
sion will  be  announced  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Commission  Investigators 
say  they  have  looked  at  “an 
unprecedented  volume  of  ma- 
terial” from  all  over  the 
country  which  has  led  to  new 
leads. 

This  is  In  addition  to  the 
two  filing  cabinets  of  docu- 
ments, including  police 
reports,  on  the  case  handed 
over  by  the  Home  Office  when 
the  commission  was  set  up 
this  year. 

Hanratty  was  hanged  after 
a gunman  ambushed  a couple 
in  their  Morris  Minor  in  a 
Buckinghamshire  cornfield 
and  forced  them  at  gunpoint 


to  drive  up  the  A6  to  a Bed- 
fordshire layby. 

There  he  shot  and  killed 
Michael  Gregsten  and  then 
raped  Gregsten’s  companion, 
Valerie  Storie,  and  left  her  for 
dead.  She  gave  crucial  evi- 
dence against  Hanratty  at  the 
triaL 

A campaign  to  clear  his 
name,  spearheaded  by  Han- 
ratty’s  father,  James,  was 
based  on  evidence  from  li 
witnesses  that  Hanratty  was 
in  Rhyl,  200  miles  away  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  and  rape 
has  continued  ever  since. 

Sir  Frederick  also  said  the 
commission  was  also  close  to 
a decision  on  the  case  of 
Derek  Bentley  who  was 
banged  for  the  murder  of  a 
policeman  In  1S52. 


There  was  controversy  over 
Sir  Frederick's  appointment 
to  the  £88,000  a year  chair- 
man’s  job  when  it  was 
revealed  that  he  was  a wgntor 
freemason.  Sir  Frederick  yes- 
terday admitted  that  he  had 
not  disclosed  his  membership . 
of  the  Royal  Arch  freemasons 
when  he  was  interviewed' for 
the  post  But  he  said  there 
was  a “lot  para- 

noia and  innuendo”  about  th^ 
fraternity. 

Hanratty  and  Bentley  are 
among  the  892  cases  of  alleged 
miscarriages  of  justice  that 
the  commission  is  dealing 
with.  It  took  over  some'1 250 
cases  from  the  Home  Office 
when  it  began  work  'six . 
months  but  so  far  has  bnly 
Completed  18  imwgflfflti/iitt. 
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CTwtlmei?Ser^w^SS^S^  Jo^n  BHr  a"?X™*  at  H*™11*011  sheriff  court  yesterday,  where  he  faces  a charge  that  he  ‘wilfully,  culpably  and  recklessly’  supplied  meat  to  a 
s «uormea  by  council  and  health  board  officials  that  foods  from  his  shop  had  been  linked  to  an  E.coli  outbreak  in  the  area  last  year  photograph;  gecwqe  wilkie 

‘Food  bug  butcher9  in  dock 


Court  told  Scots  retailer  sold  meat 
despite  an  official  health  warning 


Lawrence  Donegan 


THE  butcher  alleg- 
edly at  the  centre  of 
the  world's  worst 
instance  of  KCoU 
food  poisoning  said 
meat  to  a customer  despite 
being  told  by  health  officials 
that  his  shop  had  been  linked 
to  the  outbreak,  a court  heard 
yesterday. 

Hamilton  sheriff  court  in 
Lanarkshire  was  told  that,  de- 
spite this  official  warning. 


Wishaw-based  butcher  John 
Barr  later  assured  a customer 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
a consignment  of  boiled  ham, 
roast  beef  and  cooked  turkey 
he  had  bought  for  a family 
birthday  party. 

David  Moon,  who  had 
shopped  at  Barr’s  for  10  years, 
said  he  phoned  Mr  Barr  after 
buying  the  meat,  when  his 
niece  said  she  had  heard  a 
radio  report  linking  his  shop 
with  the  food  poisoning  out- 
break in  central  Scotland  and 
warning  people  not  to  eat  any 


meat  purchased  there.  "John 
assured  me  there  was  nothing 
at  all  wrong  with  my  meat, 
and  that  the  meat  that  was 
being  questioned  was  corned 
beef  and  chopped  ham  and 
pork.”  he  said. 

"I  had  shopped  with  John 
for  years  and  years.  I was 
happy  with  his  explanation.’' 

The  meat  was  served  later 
that  day  at  a party  for  70 
people  in  a Wishaw  pub.  in- 
cluding Lauren  McFarlane. 
who  was  celebrating  her  18th 
birthday. 

Mr  Barr,  aged  52.  is  accused 
of  "wilfully,  culpably  and 
recklessly"  supplying  the 
meat  to  Mr  Moon  on  Novem- 
ber 23  last  year  — the  day 


after  officials  from  North 
Lanarkshire  Council  and 
Lanarkshire  Health  Board 
told  him  that  an  outbreak  of 
Exoli  .0137  food  poisoning  in 
the  area  had  been  linked  to 
foods  from  his  shop. 

He  is  alleged  to  have  given 
an  undertaking  to  the  offi- 
cials that  he  would  not  sell  or 
supply  cooked  meats. 

The  prosecution  also  al- 
leges that  as  a consequence  of 
the  supply  of  cooked  meat,  it 
was  eaten  at  a function  held 
at  the  Cascade  Bar.  Wishaw, 
with  the  result  that  ll  people, 
Including  Ms  McFarlane.  suf- 
fered from  Exoli  .0157  poison- 
ing "to  the  danger  of  their 
health  and  lives". 


Mr  Barr,  a former  Scottish 
butcher  of  the  year,  from 
Overton.  Lanarkshire,  pleads 
not  guilty. 

Sheriff  Alexander  Macpher- 
son  was  told  that  Mr  Moon,  a 
retired  steel  worker,  did  not 
attend  the  party  as  he  had 
gone  away  for  the  night 

He  had  become  concerned 
the  following  morning  after 
reading  newspaper  reports 
about  deaths  connected  to  a 
function  at  Wishaw  parish 
church.  There  were  five  mes- 
sages from  Mr  Barr  on  his 
telephone  answering  machine 
when  he  returned  home,  all 
asking  him  to  contact  hini  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr  Moon  said  he  eventually 


tracked  down  the  butcher  at 
his  shop.  “He  wanted  to  see  if 
I wanted  to  cancel  the  party 
and  get  other  meat.  By  that 
time  it  was  too  late.  The  party 
had  already  taken  place.  He 
was  rather  distressed.  I think 
he  had  a hard  week  and  was 
very  distressed,"  he  said. 

Questioned  by  George 
Moore,  defending,  Mr  Moon 
agreed  it  was  possible  that  in 
his  Saturday  phone  conversa- 
tion he  and  the  butcher  could 
have  been  talking  at  cross 
purposes.  He  also  said  he  as- 
sumed it  was  Mr  Barr  he  had 
been  talking  to  during  that 
conversation. 

The  trial,  expected  to  last 
four  weeks,  continues  today. 


Tory  huddle  plots  next  election  comeback 


Anne  Parkins 
.FNsBHcal  Correspondent 


CONSERVATIVE  MPs 
gather  today  to  lick 
their  wounds  and 
prepare  for  four 
years  of  opposition  at  a two- 
day  “bonding  session"  aimed 
at  putting  behind  them  May’s 
electoral  defeat  and  the  hitter 
leadership  battle. 

William  Hague  will  tell  his 
MPs  to  start  working  now 
towards  winning  the  next 
election  — and  he  will  rein- 
force his  conference  attack  on 
Labour  as  “government  with- 
out values". 

Mr  Hague  will  add  that  the 
Government's  plans  will 
undermine  the  constitution, 
the  economy  and  public  ser- 
vices. He  wID  say  that  every 
backbencher  will  have  a role 


to  play:  “Our  plans  will  need 
you  ail.  Our  plans  will  use 
■you  all  I want  us  to  be  the  164 
most  experienced  and 
effective  parliamentarians 
this  country  has  ever  bad." 

With  most  Tory  MPs  — in- 
cluding Mr  Hague  himself  — 
entirely  nnfqtniliar  with  op- 
position in  the  Commons,  the 
two  days  will  be  devoted  to 
the  kind  of  brainstorming 
more  familiar  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a company  than  to 
politicians. 

Speakers  include  Bob  Tyr- 
rell. former  chairman  of  the 
Henley  Forecasting  Centre, 
journalists  from  the  right- 
wing  press,  and  Lady 
Thatcher's  favourite  advertis- 
ing guru,  Tim  Bell,  who  ac- 
cording to  Central  Office  is 
giving  his  services  free. 

Management  training 
games  have  been  ruled  out 


William  Hague  and  Sir  Tim  BeD  will  lead  bonding  session 


There  will  be  no  paint-ball- 
ing, nor  the  session  favoured 
by  one  London  firm  of  man- 
agement consultants,  .where 
executives  are  sent  out  to 
count  the  number  of  P-regis- 


tered  cars.  When  they  return, 
they  are  told:  “Now  you  know 
how  it  feels  to  be  given  a 
pointless  task."  . 

William  Hague  opens  this 
morning’s  session  with  a 


speech  on  impending  eco- 
nomic and  social  change. 
Danny  Finkelstein,  the  par- 
ty’s director  of  research,  will 
later  address  the  issue  of  the 
art  of  opposition. 

The  MPs  will  stay  at  the 
Grand  on  the  Eastbourne  sea- 
front with  Central  Office  pick- 
ing up  the  bill,  although 
everyone  has  been  asked  for 
an  £80  contribution.  Spouses 
are  not  invited. 

Despite  a three-line  whip  on 
attendance,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  absentees  includ- 
ing John  Major,  Michael  He- 
seltine,  Virginia  Bottamley, 
Sir  Edward  Heath  and  Nicho- 
las Soames. 

• Former  Tory  ministers 
now  in  the  Lords  are  pre- 
pared to  agree  that  peers  were 
right  to  rebel  against  the  last 
government  on  a number  of 
issues,  as  part  of  a last  stand 


to  defend  the  tipper  house 
against  Labour  reform. 

In  an  attempt  to  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  the 
Lords,  the  former  whip.  Lord 
Strathclyde,  last  night  said 
defeats  inflicted  last  year  on 
the  “bugging  and  burgling" 
clauses  of  the  police  bill 
“were  probably  right". 

Lord  Mackay  of  Ardbreck- 
nish,  a former  social  security 
minister  who  was  defeated 
over  pension-splitting  in  div- 
orce, also  confessed:  “We 
'should  have  listened  to  the 
strength  of  the  argument  and 
accepted  it” 

But  Lord  Pearson  of  Ran- 
noch — dismissed  as  a maver- 
ick by  the  party  leadership  — 
said  last  night  "Clearly  the 
House  of  Lords  Isn’t  perfect 
The  country’s  has  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  reform  — we 
can’t  stand  in  its  way.” 


Boy,  1 1 , on  rape  charge 


Martin  Wahiwriglvt 


AN  11-year -old  boy  am- 
bushed a slightly  older 
boy,  and  then  forced 
him  to  go  to  a derelict  house 
where  he  raped  him,  Notting- 
ham crown  court  heard 
yesterday.  . . . . 

Sitting  in  the  dock  beside  a 
woman  social  worker,  the  boy 
watched  video-link,  evidence 
of  the  allegations.  He  is  the 
youngest  defendant  since  the 
lpgai  definition  of  rape  was 
widened  in  1994  to  include 
male  victims. 

. The  accused  boy  denies 
rape,  robbery  of  a pencil  case, 
and  an  alternative  charge  of 
indecent  assault 
The  court  was  told  that  the 
boy  had  terrified  an  older  hut 
slighter  child  at  bis  junior 
school  and  eventually  am- 


bushed him  on  his  way  home. 
The  12-year-old  victim  was 
marched  to  an  isolated  spot, 
where  the  alleged  attack  took 
place  in  October  last  year. 

Frances  Oldham  QC,  prose- 
cuting, said  that  the  defen- 
dant was  aged  -10  at  the  time 
but  was  physically  bigger 
than  his  victim. 

He  forced  the  older  boy  to 
go  to  a derelict  house,  threat- 
ening him  before  committing 
the  assault 

Mrs  Oldham  said  that  the 
attack  continued  with  farther 
indecent  assault  and  an  at- 
tempt to  gag  the  victim  with  a 
mouthful- of  leaves.  The 
accused  boy  then  allegedly 
grabbed  the  pencil  case  and 
ran  oft 

“The  victim  knew  his  at- 
tacker and  was  terrified  of 
him”  she  said.  “When  his  at- 
tacker said  he  would  kfiL  him. 


be  believed  him."  Speaking 
from  the  witness  box  via  a 
video-link,  the  older  boy,  who 
is  now  13,  told  the  court  that 
he  was  terrified  throughout 
the  incident. 

The  court  heard  that  the 
boys,  who  cannot  be  named 
for  legal  reasons,  had  gone  to 
the  same  junior  school  but  by 
the  time  of  the  attack,  the 
older  boy  had  started  at  high 
scbooL 

. The  definition  of  rape  was 
extended  to  include  male  vic- 
tims in  a House  of  Lords 
amendment  to  the  Criminal 
Justice  BQl  in  July  1994. 

The  first  conviction  under 
the  amended  law  was  in  June 
1995,  when  Andrew  Richards, 
26.  of  Neath,  Glamorgan,  was 
jailed  for  life  for  attempted 
male  rape.  He  had  a long  his- 
tory of  other  sex  offences. 

The  hearing  continues. 


Designer’s  implant  tears 


A FASHION  designer  who 
claims  that  her  breasts 
have  been  left  grossly 
deformed  through  medical 
negligence  after  receiving  sil- 
icone implants,  broke  down 
in  tears  yesterday  as  she  took 
the  stand  to  give  evidence  in 
her  legal  battle  for  damages. 

Christine  Williamson,  aged 
48,  cried  after  hearing  her 
counsel,  Simon  Taylor,  tell 
the  High  Court  of  the  advice 
and  treatment  she  received  as 
at  St  Bartholomew’s  hospital, 
central  London. 

He  told  Mr  Justice  Butter- 
field that  she  had  the  im- 
plants in  1979.  "Over  the 
years  they  gave  her  a certain 
amount  of  trouble.  From  time 
to  time  they  would  become 
hard  and  required  minor  op- 
erations. This  case  is  con- 
cerned with  two  operations, 
one  in  December  1992  and  a 


major  one  in  April  1994."  Al- 
legations of  negligence,  he 
said,  included  failure  in  the 
early  1990s  to  diagnose  a rup- 
tured implant  in  the  right 
breast  and  an  “unnecessary” 
radical  operation  in  1991  that 
effectively  left  Mrs  William- 
son without  that  breast 

Her  counsel  asked  her  if  “in 
a nutshell"'  she  had  the  im- 
plants for  cosmetic  reasons. 
She  agreed. 

She  first  realised  she  had 
lost  her  breast  -when  she 
looked  in  the  mirror  alter  sur- 
gery to  remove  a prosthesis. 
‘1  never  realised  until  that 
day  that  I had  had  my  breast 
removed  and  when  I looked  in 
the  mirror  and  saw  it,  I 
remember  going  into  panic. 
Perspiration  was  running 
down  my  face,  and  I just 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  hospi- 
tal" She  was  in  such  a "terri- 


ble state"  that  she  was  dis- 
charged that  day  after  seeing 
a hospital  psychiatrist. 

Mrs  Williamson,  of  Clap- 
ton, east  London,  who  Is  div- 
orced with  two  children,  said 
if  she  had  known  she  was  to 
have  such  major  surgery  she 
would  have  left  the  hospital 
and  consulted  the  surgeon  of 
her  friend  who,  she  said,  had 
had  the  standard  — more  con- 
servative — surgery  for  a sim- 
ilar complaint 

The  health  authority  res- 
ponsible for  St  Bartholo- 
mew’s. East  London  and  the 
City  Health  Authority,  and 
the  hospital  trust,  the  Royal 
Hospital  of  St  Bartholomew, 
the  Royal  London  hospital . 
and  The  London  Chest  Hospi- 
tal NHS  Trust  deny 
negligence. 

The  hearing  continues 
today. 


Britannica 
classifies 
website  stars 


Alex  Bello* 


Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica has  dusted  off 
its  heavyweight  vol- 
umes and  embraced 
the  digital  age  with  an  Inter- 
net service  that  grades  “note- 
worthy” websites. 

Academic  specialists  surf- 
ing the  world  wide  web  bave 
included  65,000  sites  on  the 
Britannica  Internet  Guide,  a 
“web  navigational  service" 
that  acts  like  an  online  ency- 
clopaedia. 

Thirty  editors  and  several 
other  specialists  filtered 
down  the  vast  number  of  web- 
sites on  offer  using  criteria 
such  as  depth,  accuracy,  ele- 
gance and  frequency  of  revi- 
sion. Of  the  total  selected, 
about  15  per  cent  are  "recom- 
mended” with  a star.  Less 
i per  cent  are  judged 
“exceptional”  with  two  stars, 
and  about  30  have  three  stars 
as  “best  of  the  web". 

Tim  Pe thick,  a vice-presi- 
dent at  Britannica.  said:  "For 
more  than  a century  Britan- 
nica  has  stood  for  authority 
and  reliability  of  information. 
On  the  Internet  we  can  do  this 
by  providing  an  efficient  and 
authoritative  navigation  ser- 
vice, accessing  quality  web- 
sites that  provide  valuable 

information. 

"All  the  market  research 
we  have  done  suggests  that 
our  image  is  a little  bit  old 
and  dusty,  but  also  that  we 
can  change  this  image  by  let- 
ting the  public  know  we  are  a 
player  in  the  electronic  mar- 
ketplace. The  Internet  guide 
is  a significant  development 
for  Britannica  as  it  ceases  to 
be  strictly  a reference  source 
and  also  becomes  a gateway 
to  Information  created  by 
others." 

Twenty-five  editors,  based 
in  Chicago,  will  work  full- 
time surfing  the  Net  for  "in- 
formation-rich'1 sites  for  in- 
clusion in  the  service,  rating 


Top  sites 


□ CHET,  the  computer 
world’s  daily  newspaper. 
httpx//www.  cnet.com 

□ Silicon  Base,  forum  for 
nerds  to  dicuss  digital  age. 
http^/www4elan<LstaiTford. 
edu/ group /itsp/ 

□ Windows  to  the  Universe. 
http://www.windows.u- 
nuch.  edu/ 

□ World  Art  Treasures. 
http://sgwww.epfl.ch/ 
BERGER/ 

□ The  Ancient  Olympics. 

http  ^/Olympics.  tirfts^Qdu/ 

□ ClassIcalNet. 
Mtp^Anvw^dassJcaLnet/ 

□ J.S.  Bach  Home  Page. 

fittpV/HnwwJsbachjorg/ 

Sites  In  no  particular  order. 


them  and  re-evaluating  previ- 
ously chosen  sites. 

The  text  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  has  been  available 
online  for  18  months,  and 
users  of  the  navigational  ser- 
vice will  sometimes  be  guided 
to  its  entries. 

The  sites  given  three  stars 
are  predominantly  from  edu- 
cational institutions;  for  ex- 
ample, a modern  science 
page,  one  that  recreates  the 
Olympics  from  ancient 
Greece  and  a mathematics 
forum.  Other  three-star  sites 
include  the  J S Bach  home- 
page  and  a site  offering 
100,000  slides  of  artworks. 

Joan  Julian,  Britannica 
vice-president  of  online  ser- 
vices, said:  “Our  editors 
make  it  easy  for  users  to  lo- 
cate quickly  authoritative 
and  useful  information  on 
thousands  of  topics.  This  is  a 
service -for  both  serious  and 
casual  web  browsers.” 

The  service,  launched 
today,  is  free. 


Microsoft  faces  huge  fines, 
page  12 


World's  youth 
rush  to  English 


John  Ezard 


A GLOBAL  “rush  to 
English"  as  the  lan- 
guage of  youth  culture 
will  speed  up  drastically  in 
the  next  50  years,  a British 
Council  report  says  today. 

By  2050,  the  number  of  15  to 
24-year  olds  speaking  English 
as  a first  language  is  forecast 
to  rise  by  some  30  per  cent, 
with  steep  falls  in  the  num- 
bers of  Chinese  and  Russian 
Speakers,  and  falls  in  the  pop- 
ularity of  French  and  German. 

The  report,  The  Future  of 
English,  aims  to  launch  a 
worldwide  debate  on  lan- 
guage patterns  and  teaching. 
It  predicts  that  on  present 
trends  this  age  group  will  have 
65  million  English  speakers, 
compared  with  51  rrullicxi  now. 

China’s  vast  population 
will  still  leave  it  on  top  of  the 
global  league  table  — but  with 
a drop  from  201  million  to  166 
million  In  the  number  of 
young  people  using  it  as  a 
first  language. 

Young  Russian  speakers 
win  fall  from  2Z3  million  to  14 
million  by  2050.  French  — one 
of  English's  main  rivals  as  an 
International  tongue  — will 
decline  slightly  to  9 million, 
while  German  will  lose  a 
quarter  of  its  present  12  mil- 
lion speakers  aged  15  to  24. 

Some  of  the  steepest  in- 
creases will  he  in  Hindi/Urdu 
and  Arabic  because  of  popula- 
tion growth.  The  number  of 


young  Arabic  speakers  will 
almost  double  from  39  million 
to  72  million. 

The  report  forecasts  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  next  century 
English  will  be  in  fourth 
place  behind  Chinese,  Hindi/ 
Urdu  and  Arabic  — hut  clos- 
ing the  gap  rapidly.  There  are 
now  370  million  speakers 
worldwide  in  all  age  groups. 

But  the  British  Council 
warns  that  the  "apparently  ir- 
resistible" spread  of  English 
may  be  reversed  by  political 
and  cultural  fashion.  The 
world  "may  turn  against  the 
English  language,  associating 
it  with  industrialisation,  de- 
struction of  cultures,  in- 
fringement of  basic  human 
rights,  global  cultural  Imperi- 
alism and  growing  social 
equality. 

“The  spread  of  English 
might  become  regarded  in  a 
similar  way  as  exploitative 
logging  in  rain  forests.  It  may 
be  seen  as  providing  a short 
term  economic  gain  for  a few 
— but  involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ecologies  which 
lesser-used  languages  inhabit." 

The  council,  which  exists  to 
:ote  English,  calls  for  de- 
le on  whether  this  should 
be  done  within  a clearer  "eth- 
ical framework”. 


A guide  for  forecasting  the 
popularity  of  the  English 
language  in  the  21  st  century; 
British  Counci],  10  Spring 
Gardens,  London  SW1A  2BN; 
El  5.99 


Languages  of  the  young 


Mmans  of  speakers 
aged  18-24 

109S 

1.  Chinas©  201 .6 

2.  Hindi/Urdu  59.8 

3.  Spanish  58 

4.  English  51 .7 


5.  Arabic  39.5 

2050  (foreeasf) 

1.  Chinese  166 

2.  Hindi/Urdu  73.7 

3.  Arabic  72.2 

4.  English  65 

5.  Spanish  62.8 


Four  sue  over  crumbling  school 


David  Ward 


. SIXTH-FORMER  told  a 
l court  yesterday  that 
fturhen  he  had  Spanish 
ms  in  a classroom  with  a 
fog  roof  teachers  had  to 
d in  a puddle  if  they 
ted  to  write  on  the  board- 
id  Salisbury-  aged  16,  was 
ig  evidence  at  .Liverpool 
fetrates’  court  on  the  first 
of  a hearing  in  which  he 
his  father,  Dave,  plus  his 
dhnate,  Simon  Worthing- 
aged  14,  and  his  father* 
r,  are  prosecuting  Liver- 
dty  council  over  condi- 
i at  the  city's  ChildwaH 
?reheinsive  schooL 
d and  Simon  listed  a cat- 
ie  of  alleged  defects  af- 
ag  classrooms,  labs,  cor* 
:sf  toilets,  the  art  room 
a gym  in  three  buildings 
s split-site  school. 


Simon  explained  that  , after 
rain  one  corridor  would  fill 
with  puddles  up  to  6ft  long. 

In  the  landmark  case,  the 
two  boys  and  their  fathers 
cite  the  1990  Environment 
Protection  Act,  claiming  that 
the  state  of  the  three  school 
buildings  is  prejudicial  to 
their  health.  The  progress  <rf 
the  case  is  being  monitored 
by  local  authorities  which 
fear  chniiar  actions* 

“Efforts  had  been  made  for 
many  years  to  get  repairs 
done  through  the  orthodox 
roote,"  said  Timothy  Kmg 
qC,  counsel  for  the  boys  and 
their  fathers.  “It  was  only 
legal  proceedings  which  gal- 
vanised the  city  council  mto 
action." 

He  read  from  Rod’s  state- 
ment, in  which  he  said:  “We 
should  not  have  to  spend  our 
time  avoiding  falling  piaster 
and  mouldy  walls  and  watch- 


ing where  we  are  walking  to 
avoid  potholes  and  buckets  of 
water.” 

After  a video  showing  dam- 
aged pipes,  leaking  ceilings 
and  damaged  concrete  was 
played  to  the  court,  Rod  told 
stipendiary  magistrate  David 
Tapp  that  at  lie  had  had 

to  dear  fallen  plaster  from  his 
desk  before  he  could  start 
work.  Computers  had  to  be 
turned  off  after  water  ran 
down  walls  into  junction 
hoses.  Gym  equipment  could 
not  be  used  because  it  was 
coming  away  from  the  walls. 

He  explained  that  part  of  a 
science  lah  had  been  cor- 
doned off  because  of  a hole  in 
the  cpfling-  Some  rooms  could 
not  be  used  because  they  were 
damp  and  cold,  and  classes 
were  transferred  to  the  halL 

Simon  said:  *1  seem  to  walk 
around  looking  at  the  ceiling 

a lot  of  the  time ...  There  are 


many  dangers  in  the  school, 
both  to  myself,  other  pupils 
and  teachers."  In  a room  used 
for  English  lessons,  he  saw 
flmgij  mould  and  mildew  cm 
the  walls  and  plaster. 

If  asked  by  a teacher  to  turn 
on  electricity  sockets,  he 
would  persuade  another  pupil 
to  do  it  rather  than  risk  an 
electric  shock  and  would  use 
the  * ’horrible,  nasty"'  toilets 
only  if  he  really  had  to.  The 
chill  in  some  “icy”  rooms 
brought  on  migraines  and 
forced  him  to  wear  his  coat  In 
lfrggnriK. 

When  cross-examined  by 
Timothy  Straker  QC,  for  the 
city  council,  Simon  admitted 
that  he  had  been  able  to  get 
(si  with  his  school  work  de- 
spite the  presence  of  drip- 
catching  buckets.  Asked 
whether  he  had  exaggerated 
details,  Simon  said  he  might 
have  exaggerated  a “tiny  bit". 


Timetable  for  literacy  ‘unrealistic’ 


Rebecca  Svnfthers 
Education  Correspondent 


PROPOSED  literacy  tar- 
gets for  each  local  edu- 
cation authority  came 
under  fire  from  teachers 
yesterday,  who  said  they 
involved  an  unrealistic 
timetable  and  failed  to  take 
account  of  differences  be- 
tween schools. 

Stephen  Byers.  Schools 
Standards  Minister,  set  a 
range  of  targets  for  each 
authority,  which  will  be 
made  public  in  the  new 
year  after  agreement  with 
ministers  and  negotiations 
with  schools  and  teachers. 

Mr  Byers  told  chief  edu- 
cation officers  at  a national 
literacy  conference  in  Lon- 
don: “We  have  treated 
every  LEA  as  an  individual 
case  and  suggested  a range 


we  expect  it  to  reach  which 
is  challenging,  fair  and 
flexible.  We  are  open  to 
suggestions,  but  we  make 
no  apology  for  asking  every 
JUBA  to  aim  high,  to  look  at 
the  top  end  of  that  range 
and  consider  going  beyond 
It.” 

The  targets  are  designed 
to  achieve  a national  liter- 
acy target  by  2002:  80  per 
cent  of  11-year-olds  at  the 
standard  required  for  their 
age  in  English  tests. 

. Mr  Byers  made  it  clear 
that  the  worst-performing 
authorities  — many  with 
less  than  40  per  cent  of  pu- 
pils at  that  standard  — 
would  bave  to  ensure  that 
at  least  70  per  cent 
achieved  it,  while  better- 
performing authorities 
would  be  expected  to  bave  a 
rate  of  90  per  cent  or 
higher. 


Government  monitoring 
will  expose  those  authori- 
ties which  are  wide  of  the 
mark  before  2002.  “There 
will  be  no  hiding  place  for 
under-performance, " Mr 
Byers  said.  “Parents  have  a 
light  to  know  what  is  ex- 
pected from  their  local 
authority”. 

Be  gave  each  local  au- 
thority a month  to  draw  up 
an  action  plan,  which  must 
include  the  targets  and  bids 
for  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment’s £50  million  “stan- 
dards fund". 

Doug  McAvoy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  said: 
“Though  the  authorities 
may  be  able  to  meet  the  one 
month  deadline  for  an 
action  plan,  implementing 
those  proposals  will  take 
much  longer.  The  Govern- 
ment must  work  in  partner- 


ship with  authorities  to 
overcome  these  difficulties. 

“It  must  also  recognise 
the  differing  circumstances 
of  Individual  schools.  Tar- 
gets have  to  be  achievable 
and  take  account  of  those 
differences.” 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  School- 
masters Union  of  Women 
Teachers,  said:  “Every  ur- 
ban area  will  need  an  ’ad- 
vanced skills  teacher*  in 
every  classroom  to  make 
the  targets  a reality”. 

Graham  Lane,  education 
chairman  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Association  and  of 
Newham  lea,  east  London, 
said  he  was  “delighted  to 
have  been  given  targets”. 
His  borough  had  already  In- 
creased the  proportion  of 
pupils  achieving  the  stan- 
dard from  37  to  48  per  cent 
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News  in  brief 


S Africa  backs  end 
to  Libya  sanctions 

SOUTH  Africa  yesterday  called  for  an  end  to  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  Libya.  President  Nelson  Mandela  is  due  to 
visit  the  north  African  country  this  week. 

“South  Africa  and  many  countries . - - believe  that  the  regime 
of  sanctions  against  Libya  really  ought  to  be  done  away  with, 
said  thi»  foreign  minister,  Alfred  Nzo,  on  s trip  to  Cairo.  "There 
is  no  point  in  exposing  the  population  of  Libya  collectively  to 
punishment  through  sanctions.  Obviously  people  are 

Libya  has  said  it  is  ready  to  let  two  of  its  nationals  suspected 

of  the  1988  Lockerbie  bombing  stand  trial  in  a neutral  country. 
“We  support  that."  said  Mr  Nzo.  — Reuters,  Cairo. 

Bosnian  Serbs  tune  into  Nato 

THE  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  afBosnfan  Serb  television 
viewers  was  stepped  up  yesterday  as  Nato  used  a spy  plane  to 
beam  news  from  the  sky,  and  bombers  destroyed  a pirate  trans- 
mitter operated  by  hardliners  opposed  to  Western  policy. 


US  greenhouse  gases 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 
and  Ian  Traynorbi  Bonn 


UBSTANTIAL 
increases  in  United 
^^^^States  greenhouse 
emissions  have 
but  put  paid  to 
any  possibility  that  the 
world's  biggest  contributor  to 
global  warming  will  be  able  to 
sign  a new  international 
treaty-  limiting  pollutants 
later  this  year. 

Emissions  of  greenhouse 
gases  from  cars,  factories  and 
power  plants  in  the  US  rose 
3.4  per  cent  in  the  past  year, 
according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  the  US  department  of 


blamW  hardliners  loyal  toRadovan  Karadzicfor  making  normal 
programming  impossible. 

Karadzic  loyalists  had  launched  a pirate  station  transmitting 
firm  Mount  Zep,  about  40  miles  north  of  their  Pale  stronghold. 
Nato  troops  moved  into  the  station  on  Sunday  In  an  effort  to  turn 
over  control  to  President  BDjana  Plavsic,  who  is  based  in  Banja 
Luka.  They  fcund  that  most  of  the  equipment  had  been 
removed.  — Jonathan  Steele. 


Net  points  paedophiles  east 

CHILD  prostitution  in  Sri  Lanka  is  being  heavily  promoted  to 
foreigners  on  the  Internet  fuelling  an  already  rampant  sex  indus- 
try, the  independent  Island  newspaper  said  yesterday. 

“There  are  more  than  600  advertisements  on  the  Internet  on 
child  prostitution  in  Sri  Lanka,  inviting  paedonMtes  from  foreign 
countries  to  enjoy  sex  with  children  of  any  age  of  their  choice 
safely.”  the  newspaper  quoted  S.  Ranuge.  the  commissioner  of 
probation  and  childcare  services,  as  saying. 

A 1986  survey  showed  that 36,000  Sri  Lankan  boys  were  in  the 
sex  business  in  coastal  districts.  "But  today,  the  number  should 
have  gone  up  many  times,”  Mr  Ranuge  said. — Reuters,  Colombo. 


Burma  press  slates  diplomats 

BURMA’S  state-run  press  attacked  diplomats  from  five  Western 
countries  yesterday,  saying  their  actions  were  so  shamefiil  they 
should  commit  suicide. 

In  an  opinion  piece  in  the  New  Light  ofMyanmar.  author  Pauk 
Sa  accused  the  diplomats  of  interfering  in  internal  affairs.  They 
had  attended  a congress  of  democracy  leader  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi’s 
party  in  September. 

Political  attaches  attend  such  meetings  to  monitor  political 
developments  and  report  bade  to  their  governments  as  a normal 
part  of  their  job.  The  only  country  named  in  the  article  was  the 
United  States.  But  the  military  government  has  in  the  past 
expressed  displeasure  with  diplomats  from  Britain.  Australia, 
France  and  Germany.  — AP,  Bangkok. 


Angolans  in  looting  rampage 

ANGOLAN  troops  who  helped  rebels  take  control  ofCongo- 
BrazzavUle  have  pillaged  the  oQ  city  ofPointe  Noire,  security 
sources  said. 

They  said  the  Angolans  had  looted  all  they  could  from  Pbinte 
Noire  while  victorious  rebels  of  the  former  military  ruler,  Denis 
Sassou  Nguesso,  plundered  the  capital,  Brazzaville. 

A French  foreign  ministry  spokesman.  Jacques  Rummelhardt, 
said  about  1,400  French  citizens  were  still  in  Pointe  Noire  and  had 
been  advised  to  limit  their  movements.  But  he  added:  "The 
situation  is  on  the  way  to  normalisation  in  Brazzaville  and  Pointe 
Noire." — Reuters,  Kinshasa. 


Satellite  hit  in  laser  test 

The  United  States  military  has  fired  a powerful  ground-based 
laser  at  an  air  fbroe  satellite  in  a test  to  measure  the  vulnerability 
of  American  satellite^  to  laser  attack,  the  defence  department  said 
yesterday. 

Colonel  Richard  Bridges  said  that  the  results  cfFrlday’s  test— 
in  which  a “Mlrad"  laser  based  in  New  Mexico  was  fired  success- 
fully at  an  aging  satellite— we  re  still  being  determined. — 
Ratters,  Washington. 


Job  fears  make  Germans  well 

GERMAN  workers  called  in  sick  an  average  of  20  days  last  year, 
the  lowest  level  in  20  years,  as  rising  job  fears  apparently  led  to  a 
healthier  workforce,  the  Federal  Association  of  Worker  Insurers 
said  yesterday. 

German  workers  receive  a large  proportion  of  their  salary  even 
during  longterm  Alness.  Many  companies  havp  complained  that 
some  employees  take  advantage  of  the  system.  The  number  of 
absences  rises  sharply  on  Fridays  and  Mondays. 

“The  reasons  for  the  sharp  decline  in  sick  days  are  due  to  the 
dramatic  development  in  the  labour  market  and  diverse  efforts 
companies  have  made  to  lower  the  sick  day  totals,"  the  associa- 
tion said. — Reuters.  Bonn. 


Food  bug  on  the  increase 

A BACTERIA  that  may  sicken  and  sometimes  MU  people  who  eat 
undercooked  chicken  or  turkey  is  becoming  more  common  in  the 
United  States  and  is  developing  resistance  to  antibiotics,  the  New 
York  Times  said  yesterday. 

Estimates  put  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  caused  by  Campylo- 
bacter at  up  to  8 million  a year  In  the  US.  As  many  as  800 people  die. 

Researchers  say  Campylobacter  infects  70  to  90  per  cent  of 
chickens  in  America.  —AP,  New  York. 


March  for  the  ‘disappeared9 


A - > 


A WOMAN  holds  the  photograph  of  a missing  relative 
yesterday  during  a march  in  Algiers  to  demand  information 
on  thousands  of  people  who  have  disappeared  rfnring  the 
civil  war.  Security  forces  are  trying  to  flash  oat  Muslim 
rebels  ahead  of  Thursday’s  local  elections,  newspapers  said. 
They  said  suspected  militants  killed  21  people  at  the 
weekend  and  government-backed  militia  killed  12  rebels.  — 
Reuters,  Algiers.  Leader  comment  page  8 


Cocaine  fished  from  sea 

A MAN  clinging  to  a life  preserver  was  picked  up  off  Florida’s 
southern  coast  atthe  weekend  along  with  L582 kg  of  cocaine,  a 

coastguard  spokesman  said. 

Mario  Martinez,  who  told  rescuers  he  was  a Colombian  citizen 
and  had  been  in  the  water  for  two  days,  was  tired  and  dehydrated 
but  otherwise  unharmed,  spokesman  Scott  Carr  said. 

He  was  picked  up  late  on  Friday  by  a sailboat  whose  crew 
spotted  his  emergency  flares.  Coast  guard  officers  found  30  bun- 
dles of  cocaine  floating  In  the  vicinity,  Mr  Carr  said. 

A coast  guard  helicopter  spotted  what  appeared  to  be  debris 
from  a boat  40  miles  north.  — Reuters.  Miami. 


energy  yesterday.  The  in- 
creases SeriOUSly  undermine 
the  credibility  of  President 
B21  Clinton’s  1993  commit- 
ment to  reduce  US  emissions 
to  1990  levels  by  2000. 

The  soaring  rises  came  as 
officials  from  more  than  150 
countries  and  environmental 
lobbyists  met  in  Bonn  to  pre- 
pare a draft  treaty  on  global 
warming  to  be  signed  at  a 
conference  in  Kyoto.  Japan, 
in  December. 

But  the  US  ambassador  to 
Germany.  John  Eornblum, 
dashed  lingering  hopes  of  a 
sudden  policy  shift.  “We  axe 
not  looking  for  a quick  solu- 
tion," be  said. 

The  new  report  shows  that 


US  emissions  accelerated  far- 
ther in  1996.  The  energy  de- 
partment admitted  that  the 
3.4  per  cent  rise  from  1995 
levels  was  “the  highest  rate  of 
increase  in  years". 

In  spite  of  Mr  Clinton’s 
promise  to  reverse  the  trend, 
the  total  increase  is  now  over 
8 per  cent  since  1990,  and  is 
on  coarse  to  reach  13  per  cent 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  US 
emissions  have  increased 
psyrh  year  this.decade  in  each 
of  the  three  mam  categories: 
l carbon  dioxide,  methane  and 
| nitrons  oxide. 

US  pollution  levels  grew 
I even  fester  than  the  country’s 
! energy  consumption,  which 
i rase  32  per  cent  in  1996.  and 


Hi«i  amniimifl  output,  which 
rose' 2.4  per  cent  The  energy 
department  attributes  the 
rises  bath  to  increased  eco- 
nomic activity  and  to  higher 
prices  for  natural  gas,  which 
boosted  demand  for 'cheaper 
but  dirtier  forms  of 'energy, 
suchascoaL 

Biit  the  stark  conclusion 
from;  the  new  figures  Is  that 
the  bag  done  little  to  curb 
its  enormous  appetite  for  ’ en- 
ergy. Hus  raises  the  possibil- 
ity that  environmental  lobby- 
ists; will  renew  calls  for 
consumer  boycotts  off  US  . all 
and  cars,  especially  if  it  feds 
to  sign  up  at  Kyoto. 

"A-  failure  of  foe  Kyoto 
onnferwing  would  be  a major 


setback  to  our  effiirtstogen^ 

ate  a global  strategy  to  address 
climate  change,”  Michael  Zam 

nStOitafrr.  offoeUmted 

Nations  Framework  Canvenr 
tion  on  Climate  Change,  said 
yesterday.  “I  do  not  know  if  it 
would  be  possible  Jo  recover 
from  such  a feilure.” 

The  latest  figures  from 
Washington  win  put  great 
international  pressure  on  the 
US  to  take  stronger  steps  to 
limit  emissions.  But  there  is 
i^a  certainty  that  it  will  be 
matched  by  a similar  mood  at 
home.  Curbs  — ‘ such  as 
increased  fael  efficiency  mea- 
sures for  cars  or  higher  ener- 
gy — would  offend  pow- 
erful vested  interests  and  be 


notitically  mipopmar-  ^^ 
Americans  believe  that  ta*er- 
1 calls  for  tighter  «», 
a way  of 

us  competitiveness.  Majjyrf 
president  Clinton’s  ^vfe«s 
2TanSms  that  tough  action 
to  limit  pollutants  couW  have 
serious  consequences  for  foe 
Srrent  US  econanuc  boamro 

^hicb  so  much  oftiw  presi- 
dents popularity  rests.  . 

Although  the  sesje 
rises  appears  at  first  sight  to 
support  foe  environmental 

lobby's  demand  for  tough, 
action,  some  Clinton  mdes 

believe  foey  wift  bo^rtbe  IJS 

case  for  “more  realistic” — to 
other  words,  lower  — targets 
for  emission  reductions. 


Lifeblood  floods  back  into 
veins  of  the  Danube  delta 


MarflM  Simons 
fan  Tulcaa,  Romania 


Marius  condac,  a 
wildlife  warden  in 
the  Danube  delta, 
remembers  a sud- 
den frenzy  churning  through 

this  quiet,  watery  world. 

It  was  foe  mid-1980s  and 
Romania’s  communist  dicta- 
tor, Nlcolae  Ceausescu,  had 
decreed  that  large  dices  of 
the  delta  be  transformed  into 
grain  fields.  He  sent  6,000  men 
to  hnM  ililws  and  pump  the 

land  dry.  Water  plants  died 
and  animals  were  driven 
from  more  than  240,000  acres. 

By  the  time  Ceausescu  was 
executed  in  1989,  the  delta 
scheme  was  faffing.  “The  soil 
was  not  suitable  and  there 


was  no  money  for  chemicals," 
said  Mr  Condac,  aged  39. 

Scientists  and  engineers 
from  several  countries  are 
now  trying  to  reverse  one  of 
the  biggest  and  festest  land- 
grabs  in  recent  history. 

They  have  already  breached 
Six  and  itoms  to  let  the 

I river  spill  back  over  more  than 
9,000  acres.  Further  flooding  is 
1 planned.  The  agency  oversee- 
ing the  project,  the  Danube 
Delta  Biosphere  Reserve,  was 
created  by  the  Romanian  gov-' 
eminent  in  1991.  The  reserve 
encompasses  most  of  the  wet- 
lands' 2^200  square  miipt 
Ukraine,  which  owns  about 
oneeixth  of  foe  delta,  is  ex- 
pected to  join.  Financing 
comes  from  the  World  Bank’s 
global  environment  facility 
and  foreign  donors. 


“Nothing  on  this  scale  has 
ever  been  tried  before,"  said 
Erika  Schneider,  a scientist 
at  the  German  Institute  for 
flood  Plains  Ecology,  an  arm 
of  the  World  Wide  Fund  for 
Nature,  which  is  involved  in 
the  plans. 

There  is  a growing  move- 
ment to  restore  wetlands. 
The  thinking  Is  that  the 
resulting  fish  or  flood  protec- 
tion may  be  more  valuable 
than  fermlands  where  agri- 
culture barely  succeeds,  as  in 
the  Danube’s  case.  Experts 
involved  in  restoring  flood 
plains  along  rivers  such  as 
the  Mississippi  and  th<>  Rhine 
are  interested  in  the  Danube 
plan.  Miss  Schneider  said. 

The  Ceausescu  technicians 
damaged  almost  a quarter  of 
tha  delta  on  Romania’s  side. 


safd  Marlan-Traian  Gcanotu, 
former  head  of  the  reserve. 

The  reclaimed  lands  soon 
became  too  dry.  Irrigation 
from -tiie  river  was  difficult 
because  water  evaporated 
quickly  and  left  behind  too 
many  minerals. 

- The  remains  of  the  grand 
scheme  are  stuff  visible  in  the 
network  of  levees.  Discarded 
machinery  is  scattered  along 
the  banks,  downstream  from 
the  main  town  of  Tulcea. 

Bnt  the  delta  remains 
Europe’s  largest  wetland  west 
of  the  Volga.  It  serves  as 
breeding,  resting  or  feeding 
grounds  for  325  species  of 
bird,  with  large  flocks  over- 
wintering. Same  are  rare, 
such  as  the  black  stork,  white 
pelican  and  pygmy  cormo- 
rant. In  spring  shad  and  stur- 
geon1 spawn  upriver,  and 
there  are  fat  carp,  bream  and 
pike  rfrnrmg  the  rushes. 

Mr  Condac  commands  a 
new  contingent  of  92  wardens 
but  wants  another  40  because 
poaching  has  increased. 

Unexpected  support  for  the 
reserve  has  come  from  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  Its 
spiritual  leader.  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  Bartholomew,  has 
made  defence  of  the  environ- 
ment church  policy. 

The  Danube  sweeps 
through  eight  countries,  col- 
lecting sewage  and  industrial 
waste  1 along  the  way.  The 
delta  acts  like  giant  kidneys, 
a great  sedimentation  bed 
where ! minerals  are  trans- 
formed and  water  purified. 
But  the  kidneys  have  been 
failing  because  of  overload. 
The  Danube  countries  have 
signed;  a clean-up  agreement 
but  progress  is  slow. 

The  waterscape  will  never 
be  quite  the  same.  But  Julia 
Orlatan,  a botanist  said  land 
reflooded  two  years  ago  al- 
ready has  rushes  and  coot 
nests,  and  she  saw  plenty  of 
carp  in  the  muddy  water. 

Mr  Condac  recalled  foe  day 
he  watched  foe  breaching  of  a 
dike.  “It  waa  spring,  the 
water  was  very  high.  So  as 
soon  as  foe  machine  had  dug 
a hole,  the  water  broke 
through  with  great  power.  We 
all  cheered.  The  river  was 
winning  back  its  land."  — 
New  York  Times. 
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The  rare  pygmy  cormorant  is  one  of 325 bird  species  to  call 
foe  delta  reserve  home  photograph;  jean-paul  fbwero 


Kinsey  ‘hid  his  ^7^”“=  Soros  earmarks  £300m 
sex  obsessions’  a?cu”ti<>n  for  Russian  charity  work 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 

A NEW  biography  of  the 
ZA  sex  researcher  Alfred 
1 aKinsey,  the  man  who 
said  masturbation  and  pro- 
miscuity were  not  unthink- 
able but  commonplace, 
claims  the  professor,  was  a 
closet  homosexual,  compul- 
sive masturbator  and  voy- 
eur who  regularly  filmed 
his  family  and  friends  hav- 
ing sex. 

The  biography,  by  Uni- 
versity of  Houston  histo- 
rian Professor  James 
Jones,  alleges  that  Kinsey, 
who  died  in  1956,  was  not 
the  “dogged  disinterested 
scientist”  he  and  his  follow- 
ers claimed,  but  a “deeply 
troubled  man”.  Although 
Kinsey  cultivated  the 
image  of  a dry-as-dust 
researcher  — so  much  so 
that  Time  magazine  de- 
scribed him  as  “an  almost 
monotonously  normal 
human  being”  — his  own 
sexual  life  was  for  more  ex- 
otic than  anything  de- 
scribed in  his  work  and  just 
as  secretive,  Jones  argues. 

In  January  1948.  Kinsey 
rocked  America  with  his 
book  Sexual  Behaviour  in 
the  Human  Male,  which  be- 
came known  simply  as 
“The  Kinsey  Report”.  Five 
years  later  a report  on 
women’s  sexual  behaviour 
followed. 

His  work  exposed  hith- 
erto taboo  sexual  activity 
to  the  public  gaze.  His  book 
on  men  said  that  almost  all  1 
males  masturbated,  most  | 


had  premarital  sex,  half  of 
them  had  extra-marital  af- 
fairs and  np  to  a third  of 
men  had  at  least  one  homo- 
sexual experience. 

When  bis  book  on  women 
was  published,  Billy  Gra- 
ham said:  “It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  foe  damage  this 
book  will  do  to  foe  already 
deteriorating  morals  of 
America.”  Partly  for  this 
reason,  his  books  were  run- 
away bestsellers. 

“Everyone  who  knows 
the  Kinseys  says  that  they 
are  not  only  happily,  but 
ideally,  married,”  reported 
Life  magazine  in  1948. 
However  by  foe  time  his 
research  was  published, 
Jones  alleges.  Kinsey  was 
having  sex  with  other  men 
and  arranging  for  his  wife, 
Clara,  who  died  In  1982.  to 
be  filmed  having  sex  with 
j other  researchers.  Jones 
! also  says  that,  from  1948, 

I Kinsey  began  filming  thou- 
sands of  men  masturbating 
in  his  Indiana  house. 
photographer  is  quoted  as 
saying:  “Mercy,  whatever 
is  going  to  happen  to  the 
rug.” 

Jones  says  that  Kinsey 
was  obsessed  with  his  own 
struggle  for  sexual  identity 
and  with  the  belief  that 
society  should  be  liberated 
from  the  repressions  which 
had  scarred  his  life.  But 
Kinsey's  followers  disagree 
with  Jones.  The  director  of 
the  Kinsey  Institute  In 
Bloongton,  Indiana,  John 
Bancroft,  condemned  the 
biography  as  “nu convinc- 
ing and  unrecognisable”. 


tan  Traynor  In  Bonn 

TEE  German  government 
yesterday  rounded  furi- 
ously on  the  country's  best- 
known  living  writer  GQnther 
Grass,  who  had  accused  it  of 
“barbaric”  treatment  of  for- 
eigners and  of  sponsoring 
racism. 

Peter  Hintze.  the  general 
secretary  of  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl’s  Christian  Demo- 
crats, accused  foe  author  of 
The  Tin  Drum  of  abusing  free 
speech  and  “distorting”  Ger- 
many’s treatment  of  immi- 
grants and  asylum-seekers. 

Grass  unleashed  a blister- 
ing attack  on  German  citizen- 
ship rules,  asylum  and  refu- 
gee policy  on  Sunday.  He  said 
the  government  was  playing 
into  the  hands  of  neo-fascists 
and  turning  a blind  eye  to 
their  assaults  on  immigrants. 

“We  are  all  inactive  wit- 
nesses of  repeated  barbarism, 
this  time  legitimated  demo- 
cratically,” Grass  told  a VEP 
audience  in  Frankfort  for  the 
award  of  the  German  Book 
Publishers'  Peace  Prize  to  the 
Turkish  writer  and  human 
rights  activist,  Yasar  Kernel. 

The  leftwing  author  de- 
manded policy  changes  to 
allow  citlzensbip  to  thou- 
sands of  Turks  and  Kurds 
long  resident  in  Germany. 

Grass  also  attacked  Ger- 
man arms  exports  to  Turkey. 
The  government,  he  said,  was 
helping  Ankara  wage  a “war 
of  extermination''  against  the 
Kurds  while  denying  perse- 
cuted Kurds  political  asylum. 
“We  are  accomplices.” 


Tom  WMtehowe  In  Moscow 


THE  billionaire  financier 
George  Soros  announced 
plans  yesterday  to  spend 
more  than  £300  minion  on 
charitable  projects  in  Russia 
over  foe  next  three  years  — 
and  denied  there  was  a contra- 
diction between  his  philan- 
thropic and  business 
interests. 

Having  only  last  year  con- 
demned! Russia’s  business 
and  political  elite  as  “robber 
capitalists”  and  suggested  be 
was  considering  puffing  out 
of  the  market,  Mr  Soros  said 
yesterday  that  foe  £L2  billion 
he  was  now  investing  in  foe 
Russian  market  had  not  com- 
promised his  independence. 

“l  have  not  become  a player 
in  Russian  politics.”  he  said. 
‘Tve  become  a player  In  foe 
Russian  market” 

Mr  Soros  joined  forces  with 
Russia's  leading  investment 
banker.  Vladimir  Potanin,  in 
a winning  but  controversial 
bid  for  a quarter  of  foe  state 
telecommunications  com- 
pany, Syyazinvest.  This 
prompted  accusations  that  he 
was  taking  part  in  a political 
war  among  bankers  over  foe 
spoils  of  privatisation. 

He  said  he  was  aware  of 
“the  internecine  war  going  on 
in  foe  oligarchy”,  but  denied 
taking  sides. 

Asked  if  he  was  now  bol- 
stering the  businessmen  be 
had  denounced,  his  reply  was 
evasive  but  revealing 
“They  are  the  players  at  the 
present  time  and  they  must 
make  the  .transition  from  act- 


ing as  robber  capitalists  to  le- 
gitimate capitalists. 

“This  is  not  the  way  I imag- 
ined foe  development  of  Rus- 
sia after  foe  collapse  of  com- 
munism, but  that's  the  way  it 
is.” 

He  said  there  was  nothing 
exclusive  about  his  relation- 
ship with  Mr  Potanin  and  he 


George  Soros:  *!  have  not 

become  a player  in  Russian 
PQIWct.  IVe  become  a player 
fa«  the  Russian  nuricet* 

would  gladly  cooperate  with 
other  ’ ’competent”  invest- 
ment bankers. 

Mr  Soros's  participation  in 
the  auction  of  Svyazinvest  en- 
sured it  was  more  open  than 
previous  sell-offs,  but  he  said 
he  had  not  been  motivated  by 
a desire  to  make  Russia  a 
more  open  society. 

“I  regard  [Svyazinvest]  as  a 
way  of  making  money,”  he 
said,  adding  that  he  took  less 
out  of  Russia  in  profit  from 


his  investments  than  he  put 
into  charity. 

Mr  Soros  increased  his  for- 
profit  investment  after  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin  appointed 
Boris  Nemtsov  as  deputy 
prime  minister  in  March. 
While  he  was  governor  of  the 
central  region  of  Nizhny  Nov- 
gorod, Mr  Nemtsov  won  a rep- 
utation as  a reformer  who 
favours  foreign  investment. 

Mr  Soros's  activities  have 
provoked  criticism  through- 
out the  former  Soviet  bloc. 

His  Open  Society  Institute 
has  worked  in  Russia  for  10 
years,  during  which  time 
£220  million  has  been  do- 
nated. But  Mr  Soros,  a Hun- 
garian Jew  who  fled  the  Nazis 
as  a child,  has  been  accused  of 
^terferlng  in  education  by 
publishing  text  books  deemed 
too  Western  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  Russian  history. 
Critics  also  say  he  has  en- 
couraged a brain  drain  by  giv- 
ing fravel  grants  to  scientists, 
artiste  and  administrators. 

7-  **  r « *onne r Soviet  repub- 
lic of  Belarus,  his  fond  was 

SecAgtoT1  SUPPOrt  f0r 

Some  of  Mr  Soros’s  new 
gSJ-M*  Programmes  in 
Russia,  announced  vestenferv  ' 

are  ^ likety  to 

froversiaL  They  include  a 
,toJ eradicate  TB  inpri- 

wm  2Stt  ***  ®°ros  b°P«3 

^ad.  to  more  general 
{S****1  reform),  and  an  officer 
retraining  programme  Thg 

vfew°thiiSo  opP°sltion  may- 

enras  irfs?  ^ undue  interfer- 
ence m Russia’s  affairs. 
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undreds  of  thousands  face  jail  in  crackdown 

Saudis  scour  cities 
for  illegal  workers 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Julian  Boraer 


POLICE  in  Saudi  Ara- 
P13  ***  carrying  out 
house-to-house 
J.„f?ar9hes  and  have  set 
,«+PfC^points  Across  the 
cw^try  in  a hunt  for  illegal 
foreign  workers  after  a dead- 
line for  their  departure  ex- 

sStSEaasas?— 

X^SWSSB 

* African  labourers 
in  recent  days  in  a chaotic  ex- 
but  hundreds  of  th“- 
sands  of  migrant  workers 
without  valid  permits 
apparently  remain. 

Many  were  unable  to  se- 
cure  exit  visas  before  last  Fri- 
day's deadline.  They  could 
ace  sue  months  in  jaU  and  a 
one  of  more  than.  £16,000.  The 
interior  minister.  Prince  Naif 
Din  Abdul  Aziz,  warned  that 
penalties  would  be  strictly 
implemented, 

A diplomat  in  Riyadh  said 
conditions  in  overcrowded  de- 
tention centres  were  becom- 
ing unbearable.  “They  are 
having  to  turn  people  away 
because  there  Just  isn’t  room, 
out  we  still  haven’t  been  told 
where  they  are  taking  them. 
To  the  jails  I suppose,  but 
there’s  no  room  there." 

Thousands  more  foreign 
workers  are  waiting  in  make- 


Britain  backs 
restoration  of 
democracy  in 
Sierra  Leone 


shift  camps  at  Jeddah  for  a 
place  cm  a boat 

The  police  search  has  been 

concentrated  in  industrial 
districts  of  Riyadh  and  Jed- 
dah* where  the  bulk  of  foreign 
workers  — more  than  60  per 
cent  or  the  workforce  — live. 

About  43  million  foreigners 
wore  In  the  kingdom,  a third 
“te  population.  More  than 
7OO,0GO  were  thought  to  have 
been  without  documents  when 
the  deadline  was  declared. 
Most  were  Indian.  Pakistani 
and  Bangladeshi.  The  Sudan 
News  Agency  confirmed  that 

100.000  were  Sudanese. 

M ohara  ed  An  sari,  the  In- 
dian  ambassador,  said  41,000 
Indian  workers  had  come  to 
the  embassy  to  ask  for  travel 
documents.  They  then  had  to 
p to  the  Saudi  passport  office 
for  an  exit  visa.  The  process 
could  take  todays. 

But  he  said  workers  who 
had  submitted  their  visa  ap- 
plications were  given  a yel- 
low receipt.  “That  should  give 
them  immunity  from  arrest 
until  their  visas  are  ready." 

Najeeb  Khilji,  the  welfare 
attache  at  Pakistan's  embassy 
in  Riyadh,  saJd  he  knew  of 
about  60  Pakistanis  who  had 
been  Jailed  and  were  awaiting 
deportation.  Three  thousand 
others  had  already  left,  and 

2.000  more  had  applied  for 
emergency  passports  but 
were  still  waiting  for  exit 
visas  or  transport: 


Two  ferries  carrying  more 
than  4,000  Indians  and  Paki- 
stanis have  left  in  the  past 
three  weeks.  Conditions  (Hi 
board  the  overcrowded  boats 
were  reportedly  abysmal 
Two  Pakistanis  and  one  In- 
dian died  during  the  crossing. 

Thousands  of  Somalis  have 
also  been  expelled.  Over  the 
weekend,  the  Somali  Human 
Rights  Centre  in  Mogadishu 
complained  of  Inhumane 
treatment  of  deportees  at  the 
hands  of  the  Saudi  police.  The 
centre  said  that  Somali 
schoolchildren  had  been 
rounded  up  and  expelled 
without  being  allowed  to  con- 
tact foejr  parents. 

The  Saudi  government  has 
carried  out  annual  mass  ex- 
pulsions since  1995,  as  part  of 
a drive  to  create  more  jobs  for 
tts  own  population  and  to 
stem  the  annual  flow  abroad 
of  £10  billion  pounds  in  remit- 
tances. In  1995,  100,000  la- 
bourers were  ordered  to 
leave,  and  last  year  foe  Saudi 
authorities  expelled  40,000 
Muslim  pilgrims  whose  visas 
had  expired. 

About  half  foe  illegal  work- 
ers are  thought  to  have  been 
Muslim  pilgrims  who  stayed 
on  in  search  of  work.  The  rest 
came,  as  legitimate  workers, 
handed  over  their  documents 
to  their  employers  as 
required  by  law,  but  later 
changed  jobs,  becoming  tech- 
nically OlegaL 


Inn  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


►HIT AIN  put  its  weight  be- 
Ihind  African  democracy' 
yesterday,  promising  to  work 
for  the  restoration  of  the 
elected  government  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  taking  a tough 
stance  ahead  of  the  Common- 
wealth summit  in  Edinburgh 
this  weekend. 

"It  is  essential  that  we  do 
not  forget,  and  that  the  world 
understands,  the  kind  of 
people  we  are  dealing  with,”  a 
foreign  office  minister,  Tony 
LLdyd,  told  a London  seminar 
attended  by  the  deposed  presi- 
dent, Ahmad  Tejan  Kabbah. 
Mi-  Kabbah,  ousted  by  a mili- 
tary coup  in  May,  has  been 
invited  to  Edinburgh  as  the 
special  guest  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  Tony  Blair. 

The  Kenyan  president  Dan- 
iel arap  Mai,  will  not  be  in 
Edinburgh,  a senior  aide  said 
yesterday. 

Mr  Moi  was  tied  up  with 
domestic  issues,  chiefly  prep- 
arations for  elections  which 
must  be  held  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  aide  said. 

Asked  if  Mr  Moi  was  stay- 
ing away  from  the  summit  be- 
cause Kenya  expected  to  be 
challenged  over  human  rights 
and  corruption,  the  aide  said: 
"Not  at  all.” 


Arab  women  find 
a political  voice 


Kathy  Evans 


RECORD  numbers  of 
Arab  women  are  frying 
to  break  the  bold  men 
have  traditionally  main- 
tained (m  politics  in  the  Mus- 
lim world. 

In  Oman,  two  women  were 
returned  in  last  weekend’s 
elections  for  foe  consultative 
council  Next  , month,  voters 
in  Jordan  will  be  offered  a 
choice  between  men  and 
women  candidates  in  all  22 
constituencies  'for  the  first' 
time.  Qatari  women  will  be- 
come the  first  Gulf  women  to 
achieve  full  suffrage  when 
they  vote  in  next  month's 
elections  for  the  emirate's 
municipal  council. 

The  emergence  of  women  in 
the  polls  has  . been  welcomed 
by  liberals  and  intellectuals 
in  foe  region. 

“Women’s  complaints 
should  be  acknowledged  and 
tackled  head  on,  rather  than 
ignored  or  treated  in  foe  arro- 
gant and  wmAwwirting  man. 
ner  that  has  been  foe  hall- 
mark of  many  modern  Arab 
states,”  foe  Jordanian  colum- 
nist, Rami  Khoury,  said. 

In  Oman,  27  woman  came 
forward  as  candidates  despite 
the  feet  that  foe  election  sys- 
tem appears  heavily  stacked 
against  them.  The  sultanate’s 


51,000  voters  are  predomi- 
nantly men,  chosen  by  foe 
government  from  the  local 
business  community  and 
tribal  elders.  In  some  constit- 
uencies, fewer  than  lOper 
cent  of.  foe  voters 

were  women. 

The  elerHnns  marked  foe 
first  time  that  the  government 
had  allowed  women  candi- 
dates in  all  districts.  In  previ- 
ous polls  they  were  restricted 
to  the  capital,  Muscat 
: Next  month,  Jordan,  which 
baa  an  unrestricted  voting- 
system,  is  going  to  the  polls 
with  a record  number  of 
women  candidates.  Most  are 
competing  oh  ethnic  minority 
lists  or  as  independents. 

At  a recent  meeting  to 
launch  their  candidacies,  all 
23  women  appeared  on  a plat- 
form to  outline  their  cam- 
paigns. All  but  seven  were 
unveiled. 

A conference  beld  in 
Amman  and  attended  by  the 
women  candidates  agreed  on 
a national  agenda  to  promote 
women’s  rights.  It  called  for 
legal  protection  against  polyg- 
amy, greater  rights  in  child 
custody  actions,  and  laws  to 
protect  married  women 
against  physical  abuse  by 
their  husbands.  The  confer- 
ence also  called  for  equality 
in  the  workplace  and  a quota 
for  women  in  parliament 
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‘My  dreams  are  not  crazy’ 


The  great  and  the  good  toasted  Shimon  Peres’s 
peace  initiative,  writes  Julian  Borger  in  Tel  Aviv 


LIKE  fading  stars 
reliving  bygone  mo- 
ments of  glory,  an 
international  cast 
of  veterans  of  the 
Middle  East  peace  process 
gathered  in  a Tel  Aviv  hotel 
ballroom  last  night  to  toast 
their  doyen,  Shimon  Peres, 
and  ponder  wistfully  what 
might  have  been. 

Mr  Peres,  a former  Israeli 
prime  minister,  was  In  little 
doubt  about  what  might 
have  been  if  he  had  won  last 
year’s  elections.  There 
would  still  be  a meaningful 
peace  between  Israelis  and 

PftiimUninna,  he  claimed.  In- 
stead he  has  had  to  take  the 
peace  process  into  foe  pri- 
vate sector,  setting  up  the 
Peres  Centre  for  Peace,  a 
charitable  foundation 


whose  gala  opening  was 
marked  last  night  with 
champagne,  canapes  and  a 
few  tears. 

Alongside  Mr  Peres,  who 
won  a Nobel  peace  prize  in 
1994  for  his  efforts,  there 
were  other  familiar  feces 
from  the  bygone  age  of  the 
Oslo  peace  accords. 

The  former  United  States 
secretary  of  state,  Warren 
Christopher,  emerged  from 
retirement  to  attend.  Terje 
Rod-Larsen,  the  Norwegian 
academic  who  hosted  the 
secret  Oslo  talks  in  1993, 
came  to  Join  in  the  nostal- 
gia. Amr  Moussa.  the  Egyp- 
tian foreign  minister,  came 
to  Israel  for  the  event  — bis 
first  visit  for  two  years. 
Senior  members  of  the  Pal- 
estinian Authority  chatted 


with  their  Israeli  counter- 
parts in  scenes  of  bonhomie 
not  seen  since  the  high 
point  of  the  peace  talks. 

Pointedly  absent  was  the 
man  who  defeated  Mr  Peres 
in  May  1996,  Blnyamin  Ne- 
tanyahu, who  was  said  to 
have  pulled  out  at  the  last 
moment.  He  thus  escaped 
an  undoubtedly  hostile 
reception  from  opposition 
Labour  party  grandees, 
who  accuse  him  of  torpedo- 
ing the  peace  process  they 
strove  to  create. 

In  the  past  two  years,  Is- 
raeli-? alestlnian  relations 
have  teetered  on  the  brink 
of  open  conflict.  The  con- 
struction of  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  Gaza  and  the  West 
Rank  has  accelerated  and 
there  have  been  more 


bombings  by  Islamic  mili- 
tants, triggering  Israeli 
economic  sanctions  which 
have  dramatically  wors- 
ened the  plight  of  ordinary 
Palestinians. 

Mr  Peres  said  he  had 
recently  seen  a television 
report  showing  Palestinian 
children  In  Gaza  rummag- 
ing through  rubbish 
thrown  out  by  Jewish 
settlers. 

“If  made  me  feel  very 
bad.  I am  ashamed  as  a 
Jew.  I am  ashamed  as  an 
Israeli-  It  is  not  necessary,” 
Mr  Pferes  told  Israeli 
television. 

The  peace  centre  will  run 
joint  Israeli-Arab  projects 
including  economic  and 
agricultural  think-tanks, 
industrial  parks  and  uni- 
versity scholarships. 

Opening  the  centre,  Mr 
Peres  said;  “Peace  may  be 
made  by  governments,  but 
it  must  be  lived  by  people 


. . . The  time  has  come  to 
build  a Middle  East  for  the 
people,  not  merely  for  the 
rulers.” 

Mr  Christopher  blamed 
both  Palestinians  and  Is- 
raelis for  the  “alarming 
erosion”  of  the  peace  pro- 
cess. He  called  on  Palestin- 
ians to  pursue  a campaign 
against  violence  “that  is 
not  a bargaining  chip  but  a 
national  decision"  and 

urged  the  Netanyahu  gov- 
ernment to  freeze  settle- 
ment construction. 

“We  have  come  too  far, 
we  have  made  too  much 
progress  to  stop  now,”  Mr 
Christopher  said.  “There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the 
peace  process  that  cannot 
be  fixed  by  what  is  right 
with  the  peace  process.” 

The  Ma'arlv  newspaper 
yesterday  quoted  Mr  Peres 
as  saying:  “It  is  not  my 
dreams  that  are  crazy. 
Reality  is  crazy." 


Workers  repair  a huge  guitar  outside  Beijing's  Hard  Rock  Cafe,  which  has  been  open 
since  1994  even  though  China’s  communists  frown  on  rotik  music  photograph  davocoulson 


Hong  Kong’s 
next  election 
‘will  be  rigged’ 


John  Gittfngs 


HONG  KONG’S  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  largest 
political  grouping  be- 
fore last  summer’s  handover 
to  China,  will  gain  only  a 
quarter  of  foe  seats  in  the 
next  election  according  to  its 
leader,  Martin  Lee. 

Mr  Lee  blames  Chief  Execu- 
tive Tung  Chee-hwa,  who 
arrives  in  London  today,  for 
rigging  foe  new  system  to 
ensure  Beijing  gets  the  result 
it  wants. 

“The  whole  object  is  to 
dominate  the  legislature,"  Mr 
Lee  said  yesterday.  “I  know 
exactly  what  will  happen.  We 
shall  get  15  seats  [out  of  60]  in 
the  May  elections  next  year, 
including  our  allies.’1 
Mr  Lee  is  scathing  in  his 
criticism  of  British  officials 
who  now  claim  that  the  han- 
dover to  China  on  July  1 was 
“a  great  diplomatic  success". 

"Britain  has  no  more  influ- 
ence in  Hong  Kong,”  he  said, 
distnissively.  ‘They  just  want 
to  wash  their  hands  and  claim 
credit.” 

For  two  years,  Britain  muf- 
fled its  criticism  of  China's 
plans  to  abolish  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  (LegCo)  elected 
In  1995  — on  the  grounds  that 
it  might  not  happen.  Now  the 
LegCo  has  been  replaced  by  a 
Provisional  Council,  Britain 
says  it  is  too  late  to  complain. 

Mr  Lee  has  continued  to 
meet  Mr  Tung,  who  suc- 
ceeded Governor  Chris  Patten 
when  China  resumed  sover- 
eignty, but  says  he  has  failed 
to  secure  guarantees  for  Bong 
Kong's  democratic  future. 

The  reduction  in  Democrat 
power  in  next  May’s  elections 
has  been  ensured  by  introduc- 
ing proportional  representa- 
tion for  those  seats  which  are 
directly  elected.  The  remain- 
ing twnfoirds  will  favour  pro- 
Beijing  and  business  interests. 

The  Chinese  Basic  Law  gov- 
erning Hong  Kong’s  future 
specifies  that  in  10  years  the 
LegCo  will  be  elected  fay  "uni- 
versal suffrage".  But  Mr  Lee 
says  that  Mr  Tung  has  refused 
to  commit  himself  to  a wholly 
elected  LegCo  fay  then. 

The  shadow  of  Beijing 
looms  large  over  Mr  Lee's  ex- 
pectations. He  gives  credit  to 
the  leadership  of  President 
Jiang  Zemin  for  realising  that 
“it  is  in  their  interests  not  to 
do  anything  terrible  to  Hong 
Kong”.  This  will  continue  as 


long  as  the  political  pendu- 
lum in  Beijing  swings  to  the 
moderate  right. 

But  he  warns  that  it  may 
swing  "left"  again  and,  as  in 
1989  when  the  Chinese  lead- 
ers authorised  the  Beijing 
massacre,  "everything  will  be 
sacrificed  to  retain  power”. 

Mr  Tung  has  *^>ut  Hong 
Kong  on  the  pendulum”  by 
identifying  foe  territory  so 
closely  with  Chinese  policies. 
Mr  Lee  asks  why  foe  chief 
executive  felt  obliged  on  his 
recent  visit  to  foe  US  to  justify 
foe  human  rights  situation  on 
foe  mainland.  His  business 
should  be  to  defend  Hong 
Kong’s  freedoms  under  foe 
“One  Country  Two  Systems” 
poll ci’,  not  to  defend  Beijing. 

Mr  Lee  is  also  pessimistic 
about  the  ability  of  the  Hong 
Kong  courts  to  defend  foe  rule 
of  law.  He  points  to  recent 
decisions  in  which  judges 
“went  out  of  their  way”  to  in- 


‘1  know  exactly 
what  will  happen. 
We  shall  get  15 
seats  next  year’ 


sist  on  the  legitimacy  of  the 
provisional  legislature,  which 
China  set  up  to  nullify  Mr 
Patten's  democratic  reforms. 

Political  observers  in  Hong 
Kong  say  that  Mr  Lee  main- 
tains a reasonable  relation- 
ship with  Mr  Tung.  His  criti- 
cal remarks  abroad  are 
intended  to  stir  consciences 
outside  — and  particularly  in 
Britain  where  interest  in 
Hong  Kong  has  faded  fast. 

Mr  Lee  says  that  foe  British 
government  should  not  wait 
till  next  May  before  protesting 
at  foe  way  the  elections  have 
been  rejigged  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Democrat  seats. 

“At  least  don’t  give  them 
support,"  he  is  urging  Tony 
Blair,  "even  if  yon  don’t  want 
to  condemn  them." 

Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 
adds:  Mr  Tung  began  his  first 
post-handover  visit  to  Europe 
yesterday  to  persuade  Euro- 
pean leaders  that  all  is  going 
swimmingly. 

The  feet  that  he  was  visit- 
ing European  institutions 
first,  before  going  on  to  Brit- 
ain, was  regarded  by  officials 
as  a sign  of  Hong  Kong’s  wid- 
ening European  focus. 


Buddhist  revival  in  a post-Soviet  nirvana 


Lucy  Jones  In  Ulan  Ude, 
Buryatia 


SAFFRON-robed  and 
driving  a BMW,  the  dep- 
uty chief  Buddhist 
monk  of  Russia  arrives  in  a 
suburb  of  Ulan  Ude.  capital  of 
foe  southern  Russian  repub- 
lic of  Buryatia. 

Bumbo's  Monday  morning 
task  is  to  Niunt  a mantra  to 
exorcise  the  spirit  of  a man 
Who  hanged  himself  after  a 
vodka  spree.  Then  he’s  off  to 
give  a couple  of  health 
horoscopes. 

Buryatia,  a republic  within 
Russia  governed  from  Mos- 
cow, has  experienced  a huge 
Buddhist  revival  since  the 
collapse  of  communism. 
Thirty  monasteries,  known  as 
dotstms,  have  been  built  in 
the  past  five  years  with 
money  donated  by  local 
people.  In  Ulan  Ude  a centre 
offering  Buddhist  medicine, 
philosophy  courses  and  reli- 
gious Instruction  is  nearing 
completion. 

Once  out-of-bounds  to  for- 
eigners, Buryatia's  dotstms 
are  with  monks  from 

India,  Mongolia  and  most 
recently  Tibet.  The  Dalai 
Tama  is  set  to  visit  for  a third 


Chinese  target  believers 


BUDDHISM  is  the  fastest- 
growing  religion  in  offi- 
cially atheist  China  despite 
escalating  state  suppres- 
sion. particularly  in  Tibet, 
according  to  a report 
released  yesterday. 

The  report,  China:  State 
Control  of  Religion,  issued 
by  New  "York-based  Human 
Rights  Watch/ Asia,  said 
Christianity  and  Islam 
were  targeted  because  they 
were  seen  as  vehicles  for 
foreign  infiltration. 


China  recognises  100  mil- 
lion believers  among  its 
LI  billion  people,  a figure 
it  has  used  since  the  mid- 
1950s.  The  human  rights 
group,  which  first  exam- 
ined religion  in  China  in 
1992,  found  a decrease  in 
abuses  such  as  long-term 
imprisonment  and  violence 
by  security  forces  against 
religions  activists. 

Kate  control  now  takes 
the  form  of  a registration 
process. — Reuters,  New  York. 


♦imp  this  year.  Parents  are 
sending  their  sons  to  the  mon- 
asteries for  an  education  and 
flocking  to  the  temples  them- 
selves to  leave  money  at  the 
foot  of  pictures  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  Buddha. 

"Buddhism  is  feeding  the 
people.  They  couldn’t  worship 
under  communism,  they 
couldn't  study  Buddhism  or 
say  they  were  involved.  Now 
they  come  in  droves,”  said 
Rimbould,  a senior  monk. 

The  Buryats  are  an  Asiatic 
people,  practising  the  Tibetan 
variety  of  Mahayana  Bud- 
dhism" But  because  of  foe 


settlement  of  Russians  in  foe 
area,  they  represent  only  a 
quarter  of  Buryatia's  one  mil- 
lion people. 

Ivolginsk  Datsan,  two  tem- 
ples and  a monastery  set 
among  sandalwood  trees  near 
Ulan  Ude,  is  the  focal  point  of 
the  revival.  While  Buryats 
come  from  across  the  republic 
to  learn  Tibetan  and  study 
Buddhism,  Russians  have 
come  too,  often  travelling 
thousands  of  miles.  * 

Before  perestroika,  visiting 
the  datsan  was  impossible,  as 
the  secret  police  took  note  of 
who  arrived.  "1  was  unable  to 


enter  foe  monastery,"  said 
Banza.  aged  25,  who  has 
returned  from  studying  in 
Burma.  ”1  was  refused  a uni- 
versity place  and  had  to  work 
in  a factory." 

A few  older  Buryats 
remember  more  severe  pun- 
ishments. In  the  1930s  the  ma- 
jority of  monks  were  declared 
enemies  of  foe  people  and 
taken  to  labour  camps.  Bud- 
dhism had  been  an  officially 
recognised  religion  in  pre- 
revolutionary Russia;  under 
Stalin,  all  but  two  of  Burya- 
tia’s 46  monasteries-  and  150 
temples  were  dosed. 

■T  entered  the  monastery  at 
foe  age  of  seven.  In  1937.  I 
was  taken  to  a labour  camp 
with  300  other  monks.  1 was 
there  for  18  years.  I nearly 
died  — everyone  else  did.  I 
was  the  only  one  who  re- 
turned," said  Sbalga  Orab- 
hauov,  aged  87,  lifting  his 
shirt  to  reveal  scars  from  a 
camp  experiment 

As  foe  Buddhist  revival 
gains  ground,  political  move- 
ments are  call  ing  for  the  Rus- 
sian government  to  apologise 
for  the  genocide  of  the  Bur- 
yats. They  want  an  end  to  dis- 
crimination against  Buryats. 

One  political  party,  the 
New  Generation,  Is  campaign- 


ing for  the  “rehabilitation"  of 
Buryatia,  demanding  the  rec- 
ognition of  borders  demol- 
ished by  Stalin  in  1937.  There 
are  120,000  Buryats  living  in 
neighbouring  Irkutsk  and 
Chita  regions. 

But  while  the  Buryats  rush 
to  the  temples,  there  is  a Rus- 
sian flavour  to  the  revival. 
Empty  vodka  bottles  line  the 
rooms  of  some  senior  monks, 
who  ten  fortunes  for  stacks  o t 
roubles  and  monastery  elders 
can  be  found  in  Ulan  Ude’s 
top  restaurant,  proposing 
marriage  to  young  girls. 
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EMU:  in,  out  or  maybe 

Sterling  must  come  down  whatever  the  outcome 


PHEW.  The  tenth  anniversary  of  Black 
Monday  passed  off  in  London  not  with  a 
bang  but  a whimper.  It  is  true  Gordon 
Brown  had  to  suffer  mild  televised 
embarrassment  while  opening  the 
Stock  Exchange’s  new  electronic  trad- 
ing system.  He  tried  to  reassure  the 
markets  about  the  consistency  of  his 
EMU  policy  while  an  electronic  screen 
behind  him  turned  red  showing  shares 
failing  across  the  board  in  real  time. 
But  that  was  nothing  compared  with 
the  relief  of  avoiding  another  meltdown 
in  share  prices,  at  least  for  the  moment 
In  the  end  the  FTSE  share  index 
dropped  a mere  60.1  points  to  5,211  at 
the  close.  The  worst  sobriquet  that 
critics  could  throw  was  that  it  was 
“Muddled  Monday”,  hardly  something 
to  jump  out  of  the  history  books  in 
years  to  come. 

But  muddled  it  was.  The  Chancellor 
was  unable  to  bridge  — to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  critics  — the  semantic  gulf 
between  a recent  Financial  Times  story 
saying  Labour  wanted  to  join  EMU  at 
an  early  opportunity  after  1999  with  the 
repeated  reassurance  that  it  was 
“highly  unlikely”  that  Britain  would 
join  in  the  first  wave  in  1999  (inter- 
preted by  spin  doctors  to  mean  not  this 
side  of  the  next  general  election).  The 
author  of  the  original  FT  story  stated 
yesterday  that  it  had  been  based  on 
“interviews  with  senior  ministers  and 
officials  in  the  Treasury  and  Foreign 
Office  and  others  close  to  Tony  Blair". 
It  was  not,  he  added,  a cynical  attempt 
by  Mr  Brown’s  Treasury  to  bounce  a 
less  enthusiastic  prime  minister  into 
the  single  currency.  Perish  the  thought 

But,  niakfl  no  mistake,  this  argument 
is  not  just  about  semantics.  It  affects 
the  real  world  in  a very  serious  way. 1 
The  original  FT  story  boosted  share 
prices  and  weakened  sterling.  This  was 
because  of  the  assumption  that  if  Brit- 
ain joined  the  common  currency  at  an 
early  stage  it  would  do  so  at  a markedly 


The  killing  suburbs  of  Algiers 

Unanswered  question:  why  is  the  military  simply  standing  by? 


THIS  WEEKEND  was  a normal  one  in 
Algeria.  Suspected  Muslim  militants 
killed  21  people  across  the  country, 
according  to  yesterday’s  national  news- 
papers. The  security  forces  said  that 
they  had  killed  12  militants  in  an  am- 
bush and  conducted  search  operations 
in  half  a dozen  suburbs  of  Algiers.  The 
difference  with  previous  weekends  is 
simply  that  these  routine  events  are 
attracting  more  attention.  The  Algerian 
government  has  departed  from  its  usual 
policy  of  discouraging  foreign  reporters 
to  invite  coverage  of  the  municipal 
elections  which  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day. And  to  bolster  the  image  of  a 
regime  fighting  against  crazed  terror- 
ism, they  have  actually  facilitated  en- 
quiry into  some  of  the  most  recent 
massacres  in  or  near  Algiers.  Reports 
such  as  the  one  carried  in  The  Guard- 
ian yesterday  not  only  paint  a horrific 
picture  of  the  violence  inflicted  upon 
helpless  civilians.  They  also  contribute 
important  direct  evidence  from  skilled 
observers.  As  our  correspondent  David 
Hirst  put  it,  it  prompts  the  same  “sinis- 
ter question’’  that  Algerians  have  been 
asking  themselves  for  years:  just  who  is 
behind  these  atrocities? 

What  happened  in  the  suburb  of  Ben- 
talha  on  September  23  when  some  300 
people  were  killed  remains  mysterious, 
but  the  evidence  indicates  substantial 
loose  ends  in  the  official  version.  This 
is  that  the  killings  were  carried  out  by 
extremist  militants  whose  identity  — as 
In  other  cases  — cannot  be  fixed  more 
precisely.  In  the  case  at  least  of  Ben- 


talha,  local  survivors  do  not  appear  to 
doubt  that  those  who  entered  their 
community  to  kill  and  dismember  were 
indeed  militants  who  emerged  by  night 
from  the  bordering  Mitidja  Plain.  But 
the  question  underlined  by  their  ac- 
count is  why  the  Algerian  security 
forces  — with  a garrison  less  than  a 
mile  away  — remained  strangely  pas- 
sive while  the  killers  rampaged 
through  the  night  Was  the  army  simply 
at  a loss  on  how  to  deal  with  unconven- 
tional warfare  when  they  deployed 
heavy  armour  to  observe  what  was 
happening  but  failed  to  send  in  troops? 
Or  does  this  willingness  to  tolerate  a 
massacre  almost  under  their  noses  sug- 
gest a political  agenda  in  which  the 
excesses  of  extremism  strengthen  the 
hand  of  miitary  hardliners?  Certainly 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  army 
has  stood  by.  Yesterday’s  Washington 
Post  reports  that  the  Sidi  Rais  massacre 
on  August  29  took  place  within  a few 
hundred  yards  of  an  army  garrison 
which  was  visible  from  the  scene. 

For  the  time  being,  the  outside  world 
can  only  register  its  bafflement  at  these 
murky  events,  but  the  Algiers  govern- 
ment must  also  register  that  they  have 
aroused  deep  disquiet.  The  municipal 
elections  are  supposed  to  be  a step 
towards  restructuring  the  country’s  po- 
litical institutions  from  which  Muslim 
fundamentalism  was  excluded  five 
years  ago.  If  there  is  any  chance  at  all  of 
this  process  being  viewed  in  a positive 
light,  then  the  “sinister  questions" 
have  to  be  answered. 


A clear  case  of  discrimination 

Vaclav  Havel  must  explain  why  his  Romanies  are  leaving 
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lower  rate  (to  preserve  competitive- 
ness). In  that  event  sterling  would  no 
longer  be  attractive  as  a funk  hole  for 
international  money  moving  from  a 
German  mark  which  could  be  weak- 
ened through  absorption  by  the  euro. 
Yesterday's  reaffirmation  that  Britain 
was  not  likely  to  be  an  early  EMU 
member  helped  to  knock  shares  but 
raised  an  already  strong  pound  by  2.6 
pfennigs  to  2.8898  marks.  This  is  18  per 
cent  above  a year  ago  and  means  that 
British  goods  are  much  less  competitive 
than  before. 

This  also  affects  the  real  world.  A 
survey  published  yesterday  by  DHL 
found  that  almost  one  in  five  exporters 
are  planning  to  cut  jobs  if  the  pound 
continues  at  its  current  high  level. 
Confidence  among  exporters  has  hit  a 
five-year  low  while  support  for  a single 
currency  is  at  its  highest  level  fer  a 
year.  Ministers  shouldn’t  be  deceived 
by  the  recent  spate  of  favourable  trade 
figures.  They  mainly  relate  to  the 
period  before  the  recent  sterling  surge. 
If  Labour  cares  for  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, as  it  has  claimed  through  18 
years  of  Conservative  rule  — it 
shouldn’t  preside  over  an  exchange  rate 
regime  that  will  trigger  a further — and 
totally  unnecessary  — contraction  of 
our  manufacturing  base.  There  are 
ways  of  engineering  a fall  in  sterling 
including  lower  interest  rates  and/or 
selling  sterling.  The  cheapest  way  is  for 
the  Chancellor  to  say  loud  and  clear 
that  if  Britain  were  to  join  the  single 
currency  — or  rejoin  the  ERM  as  a pre- 
EMU  experiment  — it  would  be  at  a 
considerably  lower  exchange  rate.  It  is 
a common  presumption  that  Britain 
already  satisfies  the  Maastricht  crieria 
for  EMU  entry.  It  doesn’t  The  treaty 
requires  at  least  two  years  of  currency 
stability,  ha  or  out  of  EMU  It  is  time 
that  Britain  took  this  seriously  and 
tried  to  get  the  pound  to  a realistic 
leveL  That  means  lower:  much  lower. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Gordon’s  tightrope  act 


THE  “silly  season”  seems 
rather  enduring  this 
year,  with  the  Govern- 
ment promoting  different  pol- 
icies on  the  single  currency 
within  a month,  and  being 
criticised  by  the  Tories  of  all 
people,  for  sowing  confusion 
(Labour  spins  into  a crisis, 
October  20).  Gordon  Brown 
now  seems  to  have  two  differ- 
ent EMU  policies  — a polit- 
ical policy  of  “nod  and  wink” 
to  stay  out  of  the  single  cur- 
rency this  Parliament,  and  a 
formal  economic  policy  of 
“wait  and  see”.  This  recipe 
for  instability  risks  further 
delaying  British  participation 
in  EMU  by  deterring  compa- 
nies Grom  undertaking  the 
necessary  preparatory  i 
investment 

Tony  Blair  taunted  John 
Major  as  a politician  who  fol- 
lowed his  party  rather  than 
laading  it  Why,  therefore,  is 
this  Prime  Minister  content 
to  follow  public  opinion 
rather  than  leading  it  cm  the 
most  important  issue  of  his 
premiership? 

Malcolm  Bruce  MP. 

Lib  Dem  Treasury  spokesman, 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SWlAOAA. 

BRITAIN,  so  we  were  told 
recently.  Is  about  to  be- 
come a beacon  which  will 
light  up  the  world.  However 
the  world  that  win  be  lit  up 
does  not,  it  seems,  include 
Europe,  where  dark  shadows 


Guardian  values 

AFTER  47  years  of  loyalty 
to  the  Guardian  news- 
paper I have,  at  last,  had 
enough.  Since  Labour  got  into 
power  much  of  your  comment 
and  news  coverage  has  been 
negative  and  sneering,  and  i 
your  attitude  to  Peter  Mandel- 
son  is  almost  always  vituper- 
ative. I might  just  as  well  buy 
the  Daily  Telegraph  if  1 want 
constant  criticism  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Better  stilt  I could 
save  money  and  get  the 
Times.  What  a relief  it  would 
be  not  to  have  to  read  Hugo 
Young  on  a bad  day. 

Margaret  Banks. 

36  Wilton  Crescent 
Alderley  Edge, 

Cheshire  SK9  7RG. 

JULIAN  Elwell,  17,  pupil  at 
Malvern  College.  10 
GCSEs,  Oxbridge  hopeful, 
dies  at  the  wbeel  of  his  car  as 
It  smashes  into  the  wall  of  the 
college  itself;  12  Guardian 
column  inches  (Pupil  dies 
after  police  chase,  October 
20).  Mark  Forllzzi,  19,  unem- 
ployed, no  qualifications,  few 
prospects,  dies  as  his  motor- 
bike smashes  into  the  wall  of 
a pub  near  his  home  in  North- 
fleet;  no  Guardian  column 
inches. 

Both  Burgess. 

149  Damley  Road, 

Gravesend, 

Kent  DAI  I OSR- 


are  being  cast  by  Britain 
across  the  introduction  of  a 
singe  currency.  ST  I may  be 
allowed  to  misquote  Baldwin: 
we  are  all  cowards  now. 

Brian  Sedgemore  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  QAA. 

NO  one  can  possibly  be- 
lieve that  Labour’s  ma- 
nipulation of  the  muriiH  could 

have  Suddenly  Higirrfpgrateri 

in  three  weeks,  given  its  iron 
grip  over  the  last  18  months. 
No,  there  is  a more  sinister 
reason.  Monday  20,  1097,  is 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  > 
stock  market  crash.  Add  to  j 
this  a general  nervousness  in 
the  markets  after  their  mete- 
oric rise  in  the  last  two  years 
and  spice  it  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  a new  dealing 
system  likely  to  disrupt  trad- 
ing- The  market  is  looking  for 
a reason  to  ML  Mix  all  of  this 
with  a story  that  sterling  will 
not  after  all  enter  the  single 
currency  until  the  next  Par- 
liament, and  you  have  engi- 
neered a recipe  for  a major 
stock  market  correction. 

Mr  Brown  will  claim  quite 
legitimately  that  he  never 
ruled  anything  in  or  anything 
out  and  that  he  also  has 
warned  against  Britain's  vul- 
nerability outside  EMU. 

Stand  by  your  screens  and 
watch  the  blood  flow. 

Douglas  Ellison. 

52  Beaconsfield  Road, 

London  SE3  7LG. 


AS  ONE  who  was  euphoric 
at  the  result  of  the:  last 
general  election.  I find  Gor- 
don Brown  and  his  team’s 
performance  in  market  and 
news  management  execrable, 
and  deeply  damaging  to  Brit- 
ain's economic  prospects.' 
How  can  he  fHtnk  that  trot- 
ting OUt  the  Old  mantrpfl  — 
“Must  speak  to  parliament 1 
first  . . ", . . will  not  be  ; 
bounced  ...”  still  cuts  any 
ice?  Whom  does  he  think  he’s 
fooling?  Certainly  not  the 
markets.  ' • ■ 

Adam.  Thomson. 

Rue  de  la  Pacification  SO, 

1000  Brussels. 

THE  Tories  and  New 
Labour  have  ruthlessly 
curbed  public  expenditure  to 
meet  the  singia  currency’s  de- 
flationary convergence  crite- 
ria, so  that  Europe  can  better 
compete  with  North  America 
and  Japan.  Big  business  and 
roving  capital  wlH  demand  as 
a price  of  their  continued 
presence  in  Europe  that  taxes 
and  public  expenditure 
remains  constrained,  thus  in- 
creasing unemployment  and 
social  decline.  This  Is  the  con- 
tradiction at  the  heart  of  the 
Government’s  wary  support 
of  EMU  versus  the  needs  of 
the  jobless  and  our  crumbling 
social  infrastructure. 

Colin  Hines. 

11  Park  House  Gardens, 

East  Twickenham, 

Middx  TW12DF. 


More  fuel  feeds  the  bonfire  that 
is  Lord  Irvine’s  legal  aid  plan 

GEOFF  Hoon  MP,  Parlia- 1 or  even  upon  the  legal  profe** 
mentary  Secretary  at  the  J slon  but  upon  the  law  itself. 
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Sex  trauma  that  afflicts  men 


MAYBE  to  Decca  Aitken- 
head  (MP  loses  dignity  as 
well  as  trousers.  October  17) 
the  sight  of  Piers  Merchant 
engaged  in  amorous  activities 
with  an  18-year-okl  Is  an  ob- 
ject of  derision.  However,  the 
Merchant  and  Robin  Cook 
cases  are  just  public  examples 
of  the  difficulty  many  men  ex- 
perience in  their  mid-years. 

For  reasons  that  have  yet  to  , 
be  satisfactorily  explained, 
some  men  experience  an  up- 
heaval in  their  emotional  and 
personal  state  of  a savagery 
which  is  incomprehensible  to 
those  who  have  not  experi- 
enced it  Like  other  condi- 
tions, such  as  post-natal  de- 
pression in  women,  the 
causes  are  complex  and  the 
consequences  potentially 
catastrophic 

Unless  there  is  real  love 
and  commitment  between 


husband  and  wife,  then  the 
crisis  at  the  mid-years,  if  it 
occurs,  will  inevitably  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the 1 
relationship.  , 

Piers  Merchant,  his  wife 
and  girlfriend  have  my  deep- 1 
est  sympathy.  I do  not  know 
what  really  went  on  in  that 
sad  case  bot  I do  know  that 
the  forces  that  gave  rise  to  it 
were  almost  certainly  beyond 
Mr  Merchant’s  control. 

(Prof)  Bob  Ryan. 

Surrey. 

IS  Decca  Aitkenhead  like  the 
adolescents  I used  to  teach 
who  find  it  unthinkable  that 
people  over  the  age  of  30  could 
have  any  interest  in  sex? 

Peter  Squibb. 

La  Pitchounne, 

Le  Replat, 

84110  Vaison-La-Romaine, 
France. 


VJU  mentary  Secretary  at  the 
Lord  ChanceUor’s  Depart- 
ment (LCD),  could  be  on 
shaky  ground  in  claiming 
“research  shows  that  condi- 
tional fees  can  be  cheaper  and 
’ more  convenient  than  legal 
aid”  (Letters,  October  18). 

To  our  knowledge,  the  only 
existing  research,  on  cond- 
itional tees  was  published  by 
the  Policy  Studies  Institute 
last  mouth.  It  was  based  on  a 
small  sample  of  lawyers  and 
dealt  only  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreements.  It  looked  at 
the  very  early  stages  of  cond- 
itional fee  agreements  and 
gave  no  results  of  completed 
cases.  Therefore  it  could  give 
no  information  about  how 
much  clients  actually  paid 
when  their  cases  were  com- 
pleted. In  fact,  it  contained  no 
client  research  at  all,  making 

it  impossible  to  say  how  con- 
vent mil  clients  found  condi- 
tional fees  to  be. 

IT  client  research  exists,  the 
LCD  should  make  it  available;, 
if  not,  it  should  undertake 
this  research  urgently  — be- 
fore conditional  fees  replace 
legal  aid. 

Ruth  Evans.' 

Director,  National 
Consumer  Council. 

20  Grosvenor  Gardens. 

London  SW1W  0DH. 

CLARE  Dyer  is  wrong  to 
say  in  her  Analysis  piece 
on  no  win.  no  fee  legal  cases 
(Justice  on  the  never  never. 
October  17)  that  85  per  cent  of 
those  receiving  legal  aid  pay  a 
contribution.: In  fact,  the  op- 
posite Is  true  — 85  per  cent 
are  so  poor  that  they  receive 
legal  aid  free. 

Her  example  of  a £50,000 
claim,  out  of  which  the  client 
would  pay  just  £5,000  as  an 
extra  fee  to  the  lawyer,  is  not 
typical.  Half  conditional  foe 
cases  are  fod  less  than  £5,000 
and  80  per  cent  for  under 
£10,000.  Typically,  clients  pay 
25  per  cent  of  their  damages 
to  their  lawyers  as  a top-up 
fee.  One  estimate  suggests 
that  if  conditional  fees 
replace  legal  aid,  this  will 
result  — in  personal  injury 
cases  alone  — in  as  much  as 
£80m  a year  being  transferred 
from  the  damages  of  the  poor- 
est members  of  the  commu- 
nity straight;  into  the  pockets 
of  their  lawyers.  So  much  for 
this  Government's  attack  on 
“fat  cat”  lawyers. 

(Prof)  Lee  Bridges. 

School  of  Law, 

University  of  Warwick. 
Coventry  CV4  7AL. 

A FURTHER  problem  with 
Lord  Irvine's  proposed 
reforms  relates  not  to  the  ef- 
fect upon  individual  litigants 


A Country  Diary 


or  even  upon  the  legal  profes- 
sion hut  upon  the  law  itself 
Unlike-  many  European 
states,  our  legal  system  is 
common  law  based.  New 
cases  before  the  courts  make 
law  by,  for  example,  expand- 
ing the  range  of  groups  who 
are  able  to  claim  damages  for 
nervous  shock  upon  witness- 
ing an  accident 
The  legal  position,  either  in 
■terms  of  liabilities  upon  one 
party  or  rights  to  another, 
resulting  from  any  one  novel 
situation  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  judicial  hearing 
upon  known  facts  — there  is 
no  possibility  in  English  law 
of  using  advisory  opinions  to 
determine  the  position  in  ad- 
vance. It  is  therefore  of  cru- 
cial importance  that  cases  go 
before  the  courts  — if  access 
is  limited  either  to  certain 
cases  or  certain  (rich)  liti- 
gants, then  skewed  develop- 
ment can  be  the  only  result 
David  Mead. 

Department  of  Law, 

London  Guildhall  University. 

IF  THIS  bfll  becomes  law,  I 
I have  one  suggestion  if  some- 
one is  too  poor  to  get  justice. 
They  sue  and  then  if  they  are 
forced  to  give  up  a large 
chunk  of  their  compensation, 
they  go  to  the  European  Court 
of  Human  Rights  and  fight  to 
keep  most,  if  not  all  of  it  The 
other  alternative  is  to  de- 
mand a much  higher  sum  in 
damages  to  make  up  for  the 
money  paid  to  the  lawyer. 
Clare  Hartley. 

9/10  Colville  Terrace, 

London  Wll  2BE. 

Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 


Carlo's  rhyme 

DAVID  McKie  (Harold  Wil- 
son’s destiny  cooked  up 
in  a cafe,  October  16)  is  evi- 
dently no  Cockney.  Carlo  Gat- 
e's name  will  be  remembered 
by  older  Londoners  as  that  of 
the  firm  which  delivered  ice 
to  cafes  and  restaurants  in 
the  days  before  refrigerators 
were  commonplace.  What  was 
surprising  was  that  this  es- 
sentially perishable  commod- 
ity was  delivered  by  horse 
and  cart.  Gatti’s  name 
entered  into  Cockney  rhym- 
ing slang  becoming  the  syn- 
onym for  insane.  We  used  to 
say  someone  was  “Carlo*' 
meaning  Carlo  Gatti  or 
“scatty". 

Terry  Mullins. 

41  Penn  Road, 

Loudon  N7  9RE. 


NO  ONE  KNOWS  how  many  Romanies 
live  in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  A 
Romanian  census  in  1992  recorded 
400,000,  but  the  real  number  in  that 
country  is  probably  at  least  two  million. 
Across  the  region  there  may  be  some 
eight  million  or  more.  Equally,  no  one 
denies  that  Romanies  frequently  suffer 
harassment  and  persecution. 

The  background  to  the  current  wave 
of  migration  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  Slovakia,  which  has  brought  hun- 
dreds of  Romanies  to  Kent  where  the 
social  services  are  now  overwhelmed, 
is  not  a mystery.  While  they  may  in- 
clude some  who  are  only  economic 
migrants,  there  is  clear  historical  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  and  disadvan- 
tage at  home.  The  break-up  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1993  and  the  move  to  a 
market  economy  has  made  matters 
worse.  Czech  Romanies  were  declared 
stateless  and  deported  across  the  bor- 
der. Slovakia’s  Premier  Vladimir  Me- 


dar  warned  that  “if  we  do  not  deal  with 
them  now,  then  they  will  deal  with  us 
in  time.”  A recent  survey  of  Romani  life 
across  central  Europe  records  police 
violence  and  skinhead  attacks  — as 
well  as  the  difficulties  faced  by  Roma- 
nies seeking  to  redefine  their  identity 
in  a hostile  and  changing  world.4 

It  may  be  unfair  for  Britain  to  be  at 
the  receiving  end  — it  is  certainly 
unfair  if  Kent  has  to  cope  without  extra 
resources.  There  is  a good  case  for 
sharing  the  burden  more  widely  in  the 
EU.  But  the  roots  of  discrimination 
need  to  be  traced  back  to  their  source. 
These  countries  are  seeking  EU  bene- 
fits and  some  hope  to  join  Nato.  Perse- 
cution of  a minority  is  not  a qualifica- 
tion for  membership.  As  for  the  Czech 
Republic,  the  question  should  be  put 
directly  to  President  Vaclav  HaveL*  why 
are  your  Romanies  leaving? 
"Transitions,  September  1997,  Washing - 
Ionova  25,  Prague  11000. 


Who  will  save  us  from  the  rats? 


“I- HERE  is  fer  more  to  the 
I Irresponsibility  with 
regard  to  rat  control  than  just 
buck  passing  and  liaison  fail- 
ure between  council  and 
water  company  (The  rise  and 
rise  of  the  rat  as  utilities  dis- 
pute blame,  October  18). 

The  Royal  Borough  of  Ken- 
sington and  Chelsea  refuses 
to  accept  responsibility  for  in- 
adequate refuse  disposal  facil- 
ities in  Its  own  estate.  As  a 
result  up  to  20  refuse  bags  ac- 
cumulate each  night  next  to 
drains. 

This  refuse  is  in  plastic 
bags,  often  open  at  the  top,  or 
is  apparently  chewed  open. 
The  garbage  spills  onto  the 
floor.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  Lancaster  West  Es- 
tate Management  Board  ac- 
knowledged in  its  newsletter 
that  this  problem  was  estate- 
wide and  the  Fire  Brigade 
had  provided  a written  notifi- 
cation that  it  Is  a fire  hazard. 


This  is  most  serious  for  me 
as  I am  a former  cancer 
patient  who  suffers  from 
lymph  oedema  in  my  right 
arm  and  am  especially  at  risk 
from  bacterial  infection. 

Until  local  government  ac- 
knowledge the  problem  and 
acts  responsibly,  the  rat  popu- 
lation will  continue  to  grow. 
Gary  Chance. 

S23  Hurstway  Walk, 

London  Wll  1WF. 

LJOW  typical  that  privatisa- 
rltion  should  lead  to  fewer 
controls  over  the  rat  popula- 
tion. Public  health  is  never  as 
important  as  cash-returns. 
Surely  we  need  a new  author- 
ity and  I propose  Ofrat  Read- 
ers might  suggest  suitable 
nominees  far  its  founding 
director. 

Nicholas  Jardine. 

53  Parrotts  Field. 

Hoddesdon, 

■Herts  ENll  0QX. 


IN  his  diatribe  ■ against  rats 
(Your  neighbour,  October 
20).  I think  BUI  Buford  Is  as- 
cribing to  them  what  are 
really  same  of  the  more  un- 
pleasant human  attributes. 
For  example,  words  like  “eat 
enormously,  a'  tenth  of  their 
weight  every  day  ...  right 
with  savage  ferocity”  sound 
like  a concise  description  of 
the  average  football  fan  and 
when  the  writer  refers  to  indi- 
viduals who  “leave  trails  of 
secretions  behind  them”  and 
“reproduce  endlessly  ...  lit- 
ters of  repugnant- babies”,  is 
he  perhaps  really  thin  lring  of 
certain  rock  musicians?  Actu- 1 
ally,  the  gossip  in  scientific 
circles  is  that  researchers  in 
the  US  are  seriously  consider- 
ing giving  up  laboratory  rats 
and  replacing  them  with  law- 
yers: the  argument  being  that 
there  are  more  of  them  «r»H 
you  don’t  get  so  attached  to 
them. 

Michael  Hutton. 

6 Monclar  Road. 

London  SE5  SAX. 


SOMERSET:  Our  village  Hec 
some  200  feet  above  sea  level. 
Travelling  north  past  Win- 
canton  and  Castle  Cary  on  a 
damp,  autumn  day,  we  were 
specially  conscious  of  the 
changing  altitude.  By  Shep- 
ton  Mallet  300  feet  higher 
than  home,  we  were  in  drift- 
ing cloud  and  constant  driz- 
zle. The  destination  was  Char- 
terhouse, which  stands  on  the 
bleak,  high  plateau  of  the 
Mendips,  not  fer  from  its 
highest  point  Blackdown,  at 
over  1000  feet  Up  there,  over  ■ 
the  dry  stone  walls,  and  be- 1 
tween  squalls  of  driven  rate, 
we  could  glimpse  a bare,  fur- 
rowed and  pitted  terrain. 
Some  of  the  hollows  are  relics 
of  the  lead  mines  which 
worked  here  from  before  the 
Romans  came  until  the  I9th 
century.  Others  mark  events 
in  the  turbulent  geological 
history  that  created  Cheddar 
Gorge,  Wookey  Hole,  subter- 
ranean rivers,  stalactites  and 
stalagmites.  It  seemed  an  un- 
likely location  for  a celebra- 
tion of  fields  — an  idea  which 
suggests  the  bright,  homely 
patchwork  of  greens,  reds, 
browns  and  yellows  that  we 


familiarly  regard  as  the  pat- 
tern of  southern,  rural  Eng- 
land. But  enthusiasts  had 
gathered  for  the  event,  and 
whilst  the  hardy  few  went  on 
field  walks,  some  of  us  saw. 
Indoors,  a truly  remarkable 
work  of  art,  a literal  patch- 
work  that  celebrated  pre- 
cisely that  familiar,  meta- 
phorical one  you  could  not 
see  outside  in  the  prevailing 
conditions.  Hinton  Blewett  is 
a lower-lying  village  In  the 
Radstock  direction.  In  184L 
its  fields  were  divided  by  61 
miles  of  hedgerow.  Now  there 
are  47  miles,  a smaller  reduc- 
tion than  one  might  have  ex- 
pected. So  the  ancient  patch- 
work  has  not  been  altogether 
erased.  Meanwhile  a resident 
has  reproduced  it  exactly  in 
me  form  of  a quilt  ■ — it  took 
her  three  years  — on  (he 
enlarged  pattern  of  the  J835 
tithe  map.  We  were  lucky 
enough  to  see,  on  the  only  day 
when  it  had  been  outside  the 
maker’s  house,  this  trium- 
phant creation,  a personal  re- 
cord of  particular  fields  In  a 
particular  and  well-loved 
place. 

JOHN  VALUNS 
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What  Tony  Blair  told 
Hemut  Kohi  yesterday 


:er- 


SS-“=S 

Ipsaa 

goxuaf  person . . t“G^?ely 
JJSJJte  that  MI  can’t  do  the 

things  I used  to.  I can’t  have 

JS£3®°  « three.in-a-bJS 

JSE  totaJ*?r  out  ofit  on 

S™fB5f3S 

s®tedsssr 

Sft  !?r  wh0mYe  have  also 
Jf**®  me^aee  (i  what  his 
phone  service  cdtUj  hjc 
/world  office  number”)  a 
tempte  to  find  t^e  boulev 
dler(Repton,  O: 

Murdoch’s  Sei 
jnanca)  a wife^ere  abo 
last  year,  yon  nay 
when  the  onlyieal  m 
came  from  mymother 
Here,  we  scen/foe 
ofa  second  cfrmce. ' 
bad  lock  tha 
bleeper  shanfcl  pack 
but  touch  wtod  it  is  bai 
line  today. 


Commentary 


i EJLA'fONS  wit 
Dot 
Ifewi 

meuL  Mypueague  \ 
Bowers  rqig  yestei 

put  to  1 

rumoor  spreading  i 
Fleet  Stipt  and  i 
“Wouldpn  commfmt  on 
specnlajbn,” asked  Simon, 
“that  Ro  Hull  is  to  be  enno- 
bled an/brought  into  gov- 
emmefinthe 
reshufie . . (an  audibly 
cold,  ohfused  silence  from 
Nam  hr  10).  “ . . . on  the 
grocDfS  that  Mr  Blair 
le's  the  only  one 
with  py  idea  howto  handle 
Enral  Another  pause  en- 
suedf  Well,”  said  the  press 
office.  “all  l can  say  to  that 
Is,  bpng  back  Andrew  Mon- 
cur  i Ouch. 

, LD  Pantsdown’s  Lib- 
I eral  Democrats 
toughen  up  on  law 
anforder.  “We  have  had 
soie  successes,”  reports  a 
lo4I  Lib  Dem  newsletter  in 
(west  country.  “The 
ldl  finally  cleared  up 
I illegally  parked  leaves 
relin  Valley  Road.” 


ONy  BLAIR,  the  spin- 
doctor  said,  planned  to 
be  “completely  Crank" 
with  Helmut  Kohl, 
.en  he  met  him  yesterday  at 
equers.  He  had  some  ex- 
_ to  do.  For  all  his  in- 
rest in  presentation,  and  In 
politics  of  perception  that 
errides  most  things,  the 
Prime  Minister  is  also  a 
candour.  He  likes  to  keep 
the  big  things  simple.  1 can 
believe  he  was  pretty  honest 
with  the  German  Chancellor, 
piloting  him  past  the  grotes- 
qu  cries  promoted  by  Gordon 
Brown’s  staff  at  the  weekend, 
to  the  heart  of  Britain’s  di- 
lemma over  European  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union. 

Or  EMU.  1 Can  al«n  maltfr  a 

fair  shot  at  suggesting  what 
he  said,  because  I know  what 
he  has  been  saying  to  every 
European  leader  he  has  met 
in  the  last  few  weeks. 

There’ve  been  several  reci- 
pients of  his  wisdom,  and  it 
has  always  been  the  same.  So 
far  he  has  been  well  received. 
His  arrival  in  power  did  won- 
ders fbr  Britain's  reputation 


in  Europe.  I;  transformed 
British  standing,  which  was 
further  improved  by  bis  emol- 
lient performance  at  the  Am- 
sterdam Sindmit  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  t^e  social  chapter. 
Now,  however,  he  approaches 
a moment  of  truth.  The  mood 
music  is  pout  to  become 
heavily  contingent  on  what 
he  says  abort:  EMU  at  the  mo- 
ment whet  Mr  Brown  an- 
nounces sterling-  will  not 
enter  on  1 ‘January  1999.  The 
extreme  delicacy  of  that  state- 
ment, and  the  hesitations  that 
are  precedngit,  is  one  reason 
for  the  hideous  mess  of  the 
last  few  (fays,  on  which  Peter 
Lflley  is.(ulte  right  to  be  de- 
manding an  undoctored  dec- 
laration vithout  delay. 

What  sdr  Blair  tells  the 
Europeans  is  that  Britain 
wants  EMU  to  succeed.  We 
will  hetpyou  in  every  way  we 
can,  he  ays.  We  will  facilitate 
its  birfoduring  our  EU  Presi- 
dency, itarting  in  January. 
But  foei  he  has  some  ques- 
tions. 1 Is  your  project  he 
says.  Hive  you  thought  hard 
enough  about  the  economic 
implicaions?  Do  you  realise 
what  nay  follow  from  total 
price  tansparency  across  the 
EMU  area?  Are  you  ready  for 
the  sutden  lurching  of  jobs 
from  die  region  to  another? 
Mr  Blar  himself  reflects  with 
some  ucriety  on  the  differ- 
ence between  a joint  interest- 
rate  pdicy,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ai  irrevocably  locked 
currmy  an  the  other,  and 
suggerts  that  not  enough 


European  governments  have 
really  thought  through  the 
economic  as  opposed  to  the 
political  aspects  of  the 
project 

Such  a line  runs  the  risk  of 
sounding  somewhat  de  haul 
en  bos.  But  it  doesn’t  damage 
Britain's  standing.  Until  the 
Presidency  is  over,  we  have 
cards  to  play.  Our  favours  are 
stm  sought,  an  advantageous 
condition  that  survives  the 
other  half  of  Mr  Blair’s  dis- 
course, which  says  that  the 
economic  case  against  ster- 
ling going  into  the  first  wave 
of  EMU  Is  overwhelming.  He 
makes  very  dear,  in  private, 
that  Britain  has  the  desire 
eventually  to  enter,  as  long  as 
EMU  works  and  passes  the 
five  tests  of  British  benefit. 
But  Che  divergence  between 
business  cycles  here  and  on 
the  Continent  makes  a case 
the  other  way,  which  for  the 
moment  everyone,  surely  in- 
cluding Kohl,  can  agree  on. 

The  Prime  Minister  has 
great  admiration  for  Chancel- 
lor Kohl,  from  whom  he  gets 
reassuring  proof  of  his  own 
belief  in  vision  as  the  su- 
preme political  virtue.  A man 
of  vision  can  brush  aside 
much  of  the  trouble  which  af- 
flicts less  dear-minded  politi- 
cians, like  John  Major.  In 
that  respect  he  would  like  to 
be  another  Kbtal  himaair  Bat 
if  he's  to  be  a leader  in 
Europe,  or  even  the  next 
leader  of  Europe,  as  he  wants 
to  be,  he's  well  aware  that 
Britain’s  EMU  position  can- 


not be  as  simple  as  Mr 
Brown's  spin-doctors  were 
foolishly  allowed  to  make  it 
seem;  not  a so-called  “pre-in 
Intent  on  entry  in  fhture,  but 
an  “out”  for  the  duration  of 
this  Parliament 
The  status  of  being  out  has 
changed  drastically  in  recent 
weeks.  The  EMU  currency, 
the  euro,  win  probably  be 
taken  up  by  10,  perhaps  11, 
countries.  The  core  group  win 
be  bigger  than  anyone  ex- 
pected. leaving  Britain  as  the 

largest  part  of  a small  rump. 
Her  opportunity  to  protect 
her  interests  immediately 
narrows.  In  particular,  her 
chances  of  a)  precluding  a 
quasi-political  council,  grow- 
ing o at  of  EcoDn,  bom  inter- 
vening in  the  macro-eco- 
nomic policy  behind  EMU. 
and  b)  insisting  that  this 
body , if  it  comes  to  pass,  should 
take  serious  counsel  with  the 
outs,  are  diminished.  That 
may  be  disgraceful,  but  it  is  a 
likely  fact  of  life.  It’s  one 
reason  why  the  wait-and-see- 


Those  who  never 
wish  to  see  sterling 
submerged  in  the 
euro  are  delighted 
with  every  sign  that 
it  might  not  happen 


wztitout’Connniteaent  option, 
while  relieving  ministers  of 
several  immediate  problems, 
is  for  more  risky  than  it 
seems. 

It  would  be  nice  not  to  have 
to  think  about  a referendum, 
and  it  is  even  more  agreeable 
to  be  stroked  rather  than 
flayed  by  the  Murdoch  press. 
Ruling  out  EMU  for  the  pres- 
ent Parliament,  far  from 
being  one  of  those  famous 
hard  choices,  would  be  the 
softest  one  available.  But  it 
would  carry  a price.  Not  only 


would  it  exclude  Britain  from 
the  central  theatre  of  EMU'S 
probable  economic  manage- 
ment, but  it  would  raise  the 
entry  price  when  we  changed 
our  minds.  For  there  is  a dif- 
ference, political  and  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  economic, 
between  the  solidarity  of 
being  in  at  the  start  of  a col- 
lective act  and  seeking  to 
clamber  aboard  after  others 
have  paved  the  way-  The 
others,  by  now  perhaps 
plagued  by  their  own  prob- 
lems, are  unlikely  to  he  any 
more  obliging  in  2004  than 
they  were  when  Britain 
entered  the  Common  Market 
itself,  is  years  late. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  music 
to  tile  ears  of  Euro-sceptics. 
Those  who  never  wish  to  see 
sterling  submerged  in  the 
euro  are  delighted  with  every 
sign  wmf  it  might  not  happen. 
Spinning  to  the  Murdoch 
press  Is  a way,  as  in  this  case, 
of  provoking  headlines  de- 
signed to  roll  the  sceptic 
bandwagon.  But  those  who. 
Brown-like,  claim  to  favour 
the  euro,  though  not  just  yet, 
ought  not  to  be  deluded  by  the 
hand-washing  tranquillity 
available  from  cordially 
allowing  the  10  to  get  on 
with  It. 

Either  Britain  decides  to 
rule  out  a central  role  in 
Europe,  including  the  Euro- 
pean economy,  for  five  years 
and  perhaps  indefinitely.  Or 
she  states,  while  forswearing 
1999,  that  entry  is  her  clear 
intent.  She  becomes,  categori- 
cally, a pre-in,  without  date 
set,  and  the  Government 
takes  on  all  the  impondera- 
bles that  follow,  not  least  the 
referendum  and  the  extensive 
public  in  the  teeth 

of  press  hostility,  that  will 
need  to  precede  its  holding- 
The  inability  to  decide  be- 
tween these  crucial  options  is 
one  reason  fbr  Brown’s  stub- 
born refusal,  even  now,  to 
clarify  the  position.  As  to 
whether  Blair  was  as  candid 
as  that  with  Helmut  Kohl,  Tm 
afraid  I cannot  ML 


Michael  White  telis  the  inside  story  of  how  the  Labour  machine  at  Millbank  tried 
- and  failed  - to  tweak  news  stories  on  the  Queen’s  trip,  legal  aid  and  the  euro 

Spinning  out  of  control 


M PASSIONATE  plea  on 
ER  behalf  of  a former  cli- 
^^kent  arrives  by  fax 
3m  Dr  Steve  Hoefflin.  a 
iding  plastic  surgeon  in 
lerlca.  Dr  Hoefflin  is  in  a 
jrrlble  bate,  not  to  men- 
ion  a hoeff,  about  “the 
many  false,  fabricated  and 


it  Michael  Jackson’s 
I face  and  nose”  that  have  ap- 
/peared  in  print  down  the 
/ years.  Mr  Jackson,  hein- 
i slsts,  is  very  happy  with 
both,  while  “whatever  stage 
makeup  or  personal  dis- 
guises he  wishes  to  use  axe 
not  unusual  fbr  celebrities 
of  his  status  — a personal 
choice.”  Indeed.  Dr  Hoefflin 
hopes  that  the  media  ‘“here 
in  London  will  set  an  exam- 
ple to  the  world”  in  this 

matter,  and  if  this  column  is 
any  sort  of  example,  he  can 
rely  on  it.  Besides,  I’ve  al- 
ways thought  the  third  nos- 
tril  quite  enchanting. 

WHAT  a joy  yester- 
day morning  to 
chance  upon  Panl 
Johnson  puffing  his  new 
book  A History  Of  The 
American  People  (Doolally 
Books,  £25)  on  Radio  4 's 
Start  The  Week-  My  sane 
and  rational  friend,  whoso 
wittily  translates  “Ich  bin 
ein  Berliner”  as  “1  am  a 
hamburger,”  was  asked  by 
Melvyn  Bragg  why  America 
so  captivates  him,  to  which 

the  sage  answered  that 

when  he  is  dining  with  a 
family  In  Houston  or  Dal- 
las,  they  will  invariably  ask 
Mm  to  say  Grace.  The 
sweetness.  Rumours  that 

the  dear  old  boy  has  been 
asked  to  play  Grandpaln  a 
remake  of  the  Waltons  have 
vet  to  be  confirmed.  Mean- 
while, Paul  will  be  delating 
the  subject  tonight  in  front 
of  Times  readers,  and  the 
Diary  will  be  there.  A fun 

report  here  tomorrow. 

COLLEAGUE  who 
spent  the  weekend  In 
County  Cork  reports 


room,i 


HE  past  week’s  ex- 
citements over  the 
European  single 
currency,  teform  of 
legal  aid,  and  the 
Queen's  iH-feted  visit  to  India 
have  shown  the  limits1  of  the 
new  government's  much- 
vaunted  spin-coBfroL  .lt  was1 
an  dccident  i waiting  to 
happen.  -.  ; 

In  Opposition  New  Labour 
deployed  the  dark  arts  with 
relentless  success,  Some  days 
you  felt  you  Were  dealing 
with  a rival  newspaper, 
Daily  Pinknn.  Far  from  be; 
like  Labour’s  last  in-, 
paper,  the  TUCftmded 
Herald,  the  Piniun  was 
and  high-tech  e\jen  If  much 
its  budget  still  came  from 
unions.  j_ 

Its  Millbank  HQ  not 
resembled  a 
seemed  to  have  foore  staff 
quicker  reactio 
Tory  propaganda  (and 
its  own)  faster  thim  we 
alone  the  punch-drunk 
ites:  get  your  lint  out, 
simple  (five  points 
ally  good),  keep 
get  everyone  on 
In  office  it  is 
fbr  ministers  an  ! 
sers  to  control  al 
ents  in  what  is  a nucl 
brew;  which  Is  wt 
having  such  a battle  i 
up  the  official  V hite 
formation  systea  d 
their  own  pro-  ctifi 
hyper-active)  stai  da 
Decisions  havejto 
hard  choices 
have  an 
just  happening 
weren’t 
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The  Que 
stan,  then 
bad  press, 
Delhi,  for 
imaginary. 
ency -driven 
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Blair  imp  on  Ireland)  upset 
loney- 1 the  Indians  and  their  media 
who  are  just  as  good  at  out- 
raged nationalism  as  the  Mall 
or  Sun.  . ■ 

By  Thursday,  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  Palace  (which  is 
doing  A level  spin  at  Dr  Man- 
delson’s  Crammer),  Downing 
St,  the  Delhi  High  Commis- 


sion, are  all  working  over- 
time to  readjust  reality.  Robin 
Cook  pops  up  all  over  the 
airwaves  to  dismiss  the 
“storm  in  a toast  cup"  and 
praise  the  tour’s  solid  com- 
mercial achievements. 

Does  it  help?  No.  For  better 
and  worse  the  British  media 
are  highly  competitive. 


Across  every  field  from  poli- 
tics to  the  Premiership,  they 
also  thrive  on  Murdochesqne 
hype,  clashes,  rows  and  splits, 
the  Adversial  Paradigm.  Far 
from  being  heavily  controlled 
and  manipulated  by  Afostair 
Campbell  and  his  team,  the 
boys  and  girls  are  frequently 
quite  uncontrollable.  I ten 


you,  it's  anarchy  oat  there, 
where  any  unguarded  remark 
by  a ministerial  bagman  can 
become  a splash  in  the  Daily 
Beast  Friday’s  tabloids  duly 
proclaimed  a split  between 
ministers  and  monarch.  The 
row  dragged  into  Saturday. 

By  this  time  two  rival  bits 
of  spin  were  coming  unstuck. 
Knowing  from  earlier  leaks 
that  Lard  Chancellor  Irvine's 
plans  to  reform  legal  aid  (ie 
save  money)  would  anger  the 
Law  Society  conference  in 
Cardiff  on  Saturday,  Downing 
St  stepped  in  to  trail  the 
speech  heavily  to  political 
correspondents  in  London  on 
Friday  — offering  them  a 
very  positive  gloss. 

But  (I  realise  this  is  an 
rmffrphinnfl'hte  view)  political 

reporters  are  neither  stupid 
nor  craven:  they  had  read 
critical  articles,  indud: 
some  in  the  Guardian, 
correspondents  (fuming  in 
Cardiff)  have  phones. 

Friday’s  spin  worked  in  the 
Sun  ("Curb  on  Lawyers’ 
Legal  Aid  Rip-Off”),  but  the 
Times  headline  ("Lawyers 
Fear  Poor  Win  Lose  Out") 
was  more  typical 

By  then,  of  course,  the 
week's  most  ambitious  spin 
job  had  also  spun  out  of  con- 
trol. Messrs  Blair  and  Brown 
were  right  to  put  a stop  to 
speculation  which  started 
with  the  how-infamous  FT 
story  that  they  were  moving 
quickly  towards  embracing 
the  earn  But  they  wanted  to 
have  their  media  cake  and  eat 
it.  The  Chancellor’s  Times  In- 
terview did  not  quite  rule  the 
euro  out  before  2001/2:  that 
was  left  to  the  spin  doctors  to 
•fnteipret”. 

Alas,  you  cannot  spin  away 
reality  and  the  discrepancy 
between  firm  quotes  and  spin 
was  spotted.  It  always  is,  but 
Labour  has  thrived  so  long  on 
brilliant  presentation  that  it 
is  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  sub- 
stance. When  all  those  minis- 
terial reviews  are  completed, 
well  have  something  real  to 
write  about 


ies  must  be  cast  out 


A 


attitude  to  household  pets. 
“Kennel  Cor  sale,"  reads 
q «rfgn  posted  in  a Killanxey 
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Ri^aid  Bourne ... 

Commonwealth 
expel ; the  2Bge- 
dictatbrshlp  cm 

rights  grounds  if 

year's  elections  are  de- 
ora  force,  and  it  must 
out  about  it  at  this 
.v’a  summit  In  Edin- 
K flTtis  is  the  big  cfaal- 
far  Labour's  intema- 
fbnsd  policy  for  human 

importance  of  the 
pt  monwealth  — where 
fain  has  a special  mfln- 
— fbr  human  rights  In 
the  1990®  is  still  little 


understood.  It  was  created 
out.  of  the  inversion  of  an 
empire  in  which  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  people  had  no 
political  rights  Into  a volun- 
tary body  resting  on 
national  self-determina- 
tion. Its  biggest  successful 
campaigns  over  the  last  SO 
years  have  been  against 
racism  and  apartheid.  It 
has  made  respectable  con- 
tributions for  women’s, 
children’s  and  development 
rights. 

When  in  1091  its  govern- 
ments pronounced  the  Har- 
are Declaration,  with  an 
emphasis  on  fundamental 
ptitg  and  accountability, 
observers ; were  sceptical. 
One-party  and  military 
regimes  were  only  begin- 
ning to  disappear.  Severe 
human  rights  problems  ex- 
isted in  many  member 
states,  and  the  sincerity  of 
leaders  such  as  President 
Mol  of  Kenya,  was  for  from 
proven. 

But  a lot  has  happened 


over  the  past  six  years. 
There  have  been  election- 
watching  missions  in  some 
20  countries.  Oppressive 
regimes  have  disappear*  " 
from  Guyana  to  Bangla- 
desh. The  Nigerian  military 
dictatorship  was  suspended 
in  1995  and,  effectively,  the 
same  thing  happened  to  the 

Sierra  Leone  junta  this  year 
after  It  overthrew  President 
Kabbah,  who  had  been 
^looted  jn  lags.  NO  other 
body  to  which  the  bBgerian 
dictatorship  belongs  has 
fafcwi  such  firm  action. 

The  Commonwealth  is 
not  a relatively  cosy  geo- 
graphical unit  with  a single 
overwhelming  cultural  her- 
ltage,  like  the  European 
Union.  Indeed  Prime  Minis- 
ter Mahathir  of  Malaysia  is 
seriously  proposing  that 
the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  of  1948, 
should  be  rewritten  today 
to  reflect  "Aslan  values”. 

This  is  a dnb  which  has  a 
tremendous  range  of  reli- 


gious, political  and  cultural 
elements  and  little  coercive 

or  financial  power,  which 
proceeds  by  negotiation. 
Mahathir  is  for  from  alone 
In  regarding  the  interpreta- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a 
human  rights  issue  as  often 
painfully  selective. 

pursuing  a human  rights 
agenda  can  lead  to  trade 
reprisals,  damage  diplo- 
matic relations  and — a par- 
ticular fear  to  the  In  ter-gov- 
eramental  Commonwealth 
context — destroy  a sense  of  i 
congeniality  and  raise  un-  j 
realisable  expectations. 


B! 


UT  Edinburgh  offers  a 
real  chance  to  posh 
'forward,  developing 
the  Commonwealth’s  rules, 
and  policing  them  through 
the  Commonwealth  Minis- 
terial Action  Group 
(CMAG).  CMAG  was  set  up 
in  Auckland  to  monitor  vio- 
lations of  the  Harare  Decla- 
ration. It  lias  been  criti- 
cised for  lack  of  I 
transparency.  Some  govern- 
ments worry  that  it  may 
become  a Commonwealth 
Security  Council.  It  needs 
to  develop  a fact-finding  i 


capacity,  perhaps  in  cooper- 
ation with  Non-Governmen- 
tal Organisations,  and 
maybe  it  is  time  for  it  to  be 
served  by  a human  rights 
commissioner. 

Membership  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  seen  as  a 
valuable  commodity  — 
after  all  there  is  even  specu- 
lation that  Ireland  may 
rejoin  — and  unlike  the  UN, 
which  has  to  accept  any 

regime,  it  can . alter  Its 
rules.  Any  grievous  or  pro- 
longed abase  should  pat 
membership  at  risk. 

Nigeria  remains  the  cru- 
cial test.  None  of  the  prison- 
ers whose  release  was 
called  for  at  Auckland  are 
out,  and  security  thugs 
recently  broke  up  a fore- 
well reception  for  the  out- 
going US  Ambassador, 
chasing  out  the  South  Afri- 
can High  Commissioner 
whilst  they  were  about  it. 
All  independent  evidence 
suggests  the  “transition 
process”  there  is  a fraud. 


Richard  Bourne  chairs  the 
Trustee  Committee  of  the 
Commonwealth  Human  Rights 
Initiative 


EMU  is  easy: 
heads  for  in, 
tails  for  out 


Mark  Steel 


JUST  how  exciting  would 
an  evening  out  with 
Gordon  Brown  be?  This 
is  a rnan  so  dull  that  on  yes- 
terday’s “Today”  programme 
he  said  “formidable  ob- 
stacles” four  times  in  a min- 
ute. So  how  many  times 
would  he  say  it  during  a 
whole  session  in  the  pub? 
Maybe  he’s  got  a politician’s 
version  of  that  disease  which 
matw  people  swear  all  the 
Him  and  finds  himself  blurt- 


ing out  “It's  unlikely  in  the 
foreseeable  future”,  and  ,rWe 
have  no  intention  at  this 
time”  In  the  middle  of 
Safeways. 

No  one  in  real  life  says 
“formidable  obstacles".  I 
doubt  whether  the  phrase  has 
ever  cropped  up  naturally  in 
normal  conversation  in  the 
history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is,  however,  a perfect 
phrase  for  sounding  assertive 
while  committing  yourself  to 
nothing,  so  his  spin  doctors 
told  him  to  say  it 
In  feet,  as  Brown  becomes 
more  and  more  dependent  on 
his  spin  doctors  he  always 
seems  as  if  he’s  saying  some- 
thing he’s  been  told  to  say. 
Eventually  he’ll  sound  like  a 
boxer  who  can’t  do  anything 
without  his  manager.  He’ll  be 
asked  on  Newsuight  whether 
he’s  confident  about  keeping 
inflation  down,  and  he’ll 
answer  ‘'Well  obviously  Mr 
Whelan's  put  a lot  of  faith  in 
me  on  this  one,  and  I only 
hope  I can  deliver  the  goods  to 
repay  all  his  hard  work.  Then 
if  that  goes  well  Mr  Whelan 
says  that  when  the  time's 
right  he’ll  put  me  In  for  a 
meeting  with  Helmut  Kohl 
but  at  the  moment  he's  telling 
me  to  take  it  one  step  at  a 
time,  Jeremy.” 

Briefing  Brown  on  the  issue 
of  monetary  union  must  be 
especially  tricky,  as  there’s 
the  danger  of  upsetting  the 
newspapers  who  switched  to 
Labour  at  the  last  election. 
Which  proves  the  irony  that 
one  of  foe  greatest  media  ma- 
nipulation machines  in  his- 
tory is  actually  manipulated 
completely  by  foe  media- 
Therefore  an  important 
part  of  economic  policy  is  not 
to  annoy  the  Sun,  whose  line 
on  Europe  is  to  be  “proud  of 
the  pound”,  although  a pound 
doesn’t  do  anything.  It’s  sim- 
ply a measurement  of  money. 
You  might  as  well  be  proud  of 
an  Inch,  or  a volt  Or  have 
some  water  in  a beaker  on  the 
mantelpiece  which  you  dis- 
play to  guests,  saying  “Look 
at  that,  a fluid  ounce.  What  a 
marvellous  amount  ofliquid.” 
Besides,  these  people  who 
pledge  their  love  for  the 
pound  must  have  to  sacrifice 


their  principles  somewhat 
whenever  they  go  abroad.  Un- 
less they're  so  fanatical  that 
they  refuse  to  change  their 
money,  and  spend  their  holi- 
day shouting  at  waiters, 
“Don’t  try  to  bamboozle  me 
with  your  trmte  francs,  you're 
getting  £187,  foe  same  as  it  is 
in  foe  Tasty  GrilL” 

Maybe  Sun  editor  Stuart 
Higgins  misunderstood  his 
boss,  and  what  Rupert  Mur- 
doch actually  said  was  that  he 
was  proud  of  having  made 
millions  of  pounds  and  then 
converting  them  all  Into 
dollars. 

To  be  feir  New  Labour  is 
about  more  than  grovelling  to 
the  tabloids.  It's  also  very  con- 
cerned with  grovelling  to  foe 
City.  Which  is  why  Gordon 
Brown  did  that  fumbling  but- 
ton-pressing business  at  foe 
Stock  Exchange.  It's  common 
for  ministers  to  have  to  per- 
form stunts  like  wave  a fire- 
fighters’ hose,  or  aim  a new 
sort  of  rifle,  and  they  can’t 
help  but  look  slightly  comical 
while  they’re  doing  it  But 
Brown  only  had  a button  to 
press  and  he  still  managed  to 
look  utterly  uneasy,  as  if  he 
was  thinking,  “Ah,  so  this  is 
how  a button  works." 

It  was  noticeable  that  foe 
button-pressing  event  wasn't 
accompanied  by  an  instruc- 
tion for  stockbrokers  to  ex- 
pect firmness  not  favours.  Al- 
though, unlike  a dodgy  car 
dealer,  these  people  make 
huge  amounts  of  money  by 
buying  low  and  selling  high 
without  even  having  to  give 
their  shares  a polish  and  vac- 
uum in  between. 

For  a variety  of  reasons, 
none  of  which  I'll  pretend  to 
understand,  though  1 expect 
they  all  boQ  down  to  one  big 
reason  that  it  will  make  them 
even  more  money,  these 
people  prefer  an  early  an- 
nouncement on  entry  Into  foe 
single  currency. 

AND  here’s  foe  root  of 
Labour's  current  diffi- 
culty. Up  until  now 
pleasing  foe  press  and  foe 
City  has  been  relatively 
simple,  as  they  both  want  foe 
same  things.  The  Sun,  the 
Daily  Mail  and  Coopers  and 
Lybrand  are  all  behind  the 
policies  of  low  taxes,  tuition 
fees  and  maintaining  Tory 
union  laws.  But  on  monetary 
union  the  press  demands  that 
a single  currency  is  ruled  out, 
and  the  City  demands  that  it’s 
ruled  in.  It’s  as  if  foe  teacher's 
pet  has  found  his  two  favour- 
ite teachers  fighting. 

So.  in  a desperate  attempt  to 
keep  both  sides  happy  Brown 
and  Blair  cause  even  more 
confusion  by  arriving  at  the 
formula  of  repeating  “formi- 
dable obstacles".  Wouldn't  it 
better  If  they  were  honest, 
and  when  asked  about  when 
we  were  likely  to  join  a single 
currency,  just  said,  “Oh  I 
don’t  bloody  know.  1 can’t 
make  head  nor  tail  of  it  my- 
self. Here,  that’s  an  idea.  We’ll 
flip  a coin.  If  foe  pound's  as 
proud  of  itself  as  the  Sun  and 
John  Redwood  are  of  it.  it’ll 
make  sure  it  comes  down  on 
the  right  side,  won't  it?” 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Henry  Pelling 


A life  of  Labour  and  capi 


Henry  pelling, 
who  has  died  aged 
77,  leaves  a dis- 
tinctive as  well  as 
a distinguished 
reputation  as  a historian  of 
modern  British  politics.  A 
list  of  books  stretching  over 
more  40  years  estab- 

lished him  as  the  foremost 
empirical  labour  historian  of 
his  generation.  But  there  was 
more  to  him  than  that. 

Born  in  Birkenhead,  the 
son  of  a stockbroker,  Pelling 
acquired  a keen,  lifelong  In- 
terest in  the  workings  of  the 
capitalist  system,  as  critic, 
observer  and  investor.  His 
shrewdness  in  managing  bis 
own  money  was  a source  of 
gratification  to  him.  He  later 
capitalised  on  his  under- 
standing of  the  political  sys- 
tem by  betting,  quite  heavily, 
on  election  results,  most 
recently  this  year’s  general 
election,  on  which  he  made 
his  usual  healthy  profit. 

The  young  Pelling  was 
formed  by  the  wartime  years. 
He  went  from  Birkenhead , 
School  to  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  a month  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  world 
war  in  1939  and  stayed  for 


two  years,  reading  classics. 
The  elegance  and  precision  of 
dead  languages  suited  his 
style,  and  his  own  prose 
could  often  be  lapidary.  But 
the  classical  scholar  was 
called  up  alter  part  I of  his 
tripos  In  1941  and  he  served 
in  the  Royal  Engineers.  He 
could  sometimes  be 
prompted  into  reminiscence 
about  the  Normandy  cam- 
paign or  about  reaching  Ber- 
lin in  1945. 

Returning  to  Cambridge  to 
finish  his  degree,  Pelling 
found  his  vocation.  He  aban- 
doned classics  for  modern 
history  and  began  research 
on  the  Labour  Party's  early 
history,  a field  where  trium- 
phalist  myth-making  was  to 
yield  to  his  exact  scholar- 
ship. The  Origins  of  the 
Labour  Party  (1954)  remains 
a classic  pioneering  study, 
built  to  last.  A dozen  books 
followed  in  the  next  20  years, 
a prodigy  of  industry  and 
dedication  that  perhaps  took 
ItstolL 

In  these  years  Pelling  was  a 
fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  living  in  college  and 
later  acting  as  dean.  Though 

highly  appreciative  of  female 


AJPTaylor*s 
barbed  riposte— 
‘Mr  Pelling  is  a 
master  of 
precision1  — was 
blazoned  on  the 
jacket  of  his  books 


company  and  fond  of  chil- 
dren, marriage  never  came 
off!  He  made  lifelong  friends, 
some  of  them  formerly  his 
pupils,  but  his  work  always 
came  first.  His  move  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1966,  to  the  new 
post  of  the  history  faculty’s 
director  of  research  acknowl- 
edged this  priority.  He  bad 
many  graduate  students  and 
was  a PhD  examiner  of  formi- 
dable rigour  — but  also  of 
real  kindliness  to  younger 
historians. 

Pelling  revealed  himself  as 
a connoisseur  of  cliche,  with 
an  ironical  twist  that  elevated 
the  commonplace  to  a minor 
art  form.  His  own  image, 


rather  dry,  distinctly  don- 
nish, was  tinged  with  self- 
awareness.  to  an  extent  that 
was  sometimes  difficult  to 
discern.  In  historical  work  he 
prized  accuracy  and,  in  a fam- 
ous review,  chastised  A J P 
Taylor's  English  History  1914- 
1945  for  a catalogue  of  minor 
lapses.  Taylor's  barbed 
riposte  — 'Mr  Felling  is  a 
master  of  precision"  — was 
subsequently  blazoned  on  the 
Jackets  of  Pdling’s  books. 

The  books  represent  a 
scholarly  achievement  in  at 
least  two  fields.  Having  made 
himself  the  unrivalled  au- 
thority on  labour  movement 
history,  Pelling  branched  out 


in  the  1960s  into  the  new  field 
of  electoral  history.  His  1967 
Social  Geography  of  British 
Elections  was  an  indispens- 
i able  handbook  to  further 
research.  The  oeuvre  was  rec- 
ognised, perhaps  belatedly,  by 
his  election  as  a follow  of  the 
British  Academy  in  1992.  Cu- 
riously, Felling  saved  his 
most  exciting  ideas,  not  for 
his  big  books,  but  for  a series 
of  trenchant  essays,  often 
originating  as  after-dinner 
talks  or  seminar  papers. 

The  pace  only  slowed  with 
his  serious  stroke  in  1971, 
leaving  him  permanently 
scarred  despite  a resilient 
recovery:  and  after  this  he 
seemed  older  than  his  years. 
He  decided  to  retire  early 
from  his  university  post  in 
1990  — he  had  been  promoted 
to  a readership  in  1976  — but 
he  had  no  intention,  of  relin- 
quishing his  St  John's  fellow- 
ship, which  he  had  held  since 
returning  to  Cambridge. 

•••  A short  break  in  his  fellow- 
ship nonetheless  occurred. 
For  complicated  reasons. 
Polling  staked  his  tenure  on 
construing  the  statutes  In  a 
sense  contrary  to  that  under- 
stood by  the  college.  It  was 


one  bet  that  this  master  of 
terminologies  exactitude 
lost  But  there  Was  a happy 
pnrfing  because  the  college 
shortly  gave  hyn  back  his 
chips,  or  rathei  his  fellow- 
ship, and  Pollings  entry  In 
Who’s  Who  henceforth  listed 
himself  as  “social  ejectus". 

For  the  rest  oahis  life  he 
occupied  a succession  of 
book-lined,  paper  ^strewn  col- 
lege rooms.  In  the  last  three 
years,  when  he  (could  no 
longer  walk,  due  ti  a further 
stroke  and  a fen,  hi  acquired 
an  electric  buggy)  and  the 
college  installed  al  series  of 

ramps,  so  that  he  ibuld  still 
get  around  and  dim  at  the 
fallows’  table.  Alreajy  the  bi- 
ographer of  Churcmi,  Pell- 
ing continued  writing  “my 
last  book”,  on  cAircfiUI's 
Peacetime  Ministry  \ 1951-55. 
which  — tenaciously  trium- 
phantly — he  saw  to  publica- 
tion earlier  this  yeb-.  The 
books  will  live  bull  Henry 
Pelling  will  be  much  nissed. 


Peter  Clark* 


Henry  Matties  on  Pelllni  his  to-  1 the  actress 
rian,  bom  August  27,  IS  0;  died 
October  14. 1997 


Roberto  Goizueta 


Putting  the  fizz 
back  in  Coke 


IN  1961  Roberto  Goizueta. 
who  has  died  of  lung  can- 
cer aged  65,  arrived  in  the 
United  States  after  the  Cu- 
ban revolution  with  a wife, 
$40  and  100  shares  of  Coca- 
Cola  stock.  But  by  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  become  the 
first  man  in  Coca-Cola’s  his- 
tory to  have  started  on  the 
shopfloor  and  ended  as  the 
company's  billionaire  chair- 
man and  chief  executive. 

Uuder  his  chairmanship, 
from  1981  until  his  death, 
Coca-Cola's  worldwide  sales 
tripled  and  profits  increased 
sevenfold.  It  fought  off  a 
series  of  market  assaults  from 
its  chief  rival,  Pepsi  Cola, 
which  left  Coke  stronger  than 
ever.  Under  Goizueta,  Coca- 
Cola's  logo  became  a symbol 
of  global  corporate  success 
and  of  American  power.  But 
In  his  own  eyes  Goizueta's 
real  achievement  was  proba- 
bly that  he  enhanced  the 
value  of  his  company  by  more 
than  30  times.  When  he  took 
over.  Coca-Cola  was  worth  $4 
billion;  when  he  died,  it  was 
worth  more  than  $152  billion. 

Goizueta  was  born  in  Ha- 
vana. the  son  of  an  architect 
and  a sugar  heiress.  He 
attended  a Jesuit  school  but 
then,  like  many  affluent, 
middle-class  Cubans  of  that  < 
era,  he  moved  to  the  US,  first 
to  a prep  school  in  New 
Haven  and  then  to  Yale, 
where  he  graduated  in  chemi- 
cal engineering  in  1953. 

He  returned  to  Havana, 
where  his  family  evidently 
expected  him  to  join  the  fam- 
ily building  firm.  But  instead 
Goizueta  made  the  move 
which  shaped  the  rest  of  his 
life,  answering  a newspaper 
advertisement  from  an  un- 1 
identified  employer  for  a bi- 
lingual  chemist.  The  em- 1 
ployer  was  Coca-Cola,  and  he  i 
began  work  for  the  company’s 
Havana  division  in  July  1954 
at  a salary  of  $500  a month. 

In  1959,  when  Fidel  Castro 
came  to  power.  Goizueta  hesi- 
tated about  his  future.  But 
when  Castro  nationalised 
Coca-Cola  the  following  year 
— a move  with  lasting  conse- 
quences for  the  taste  of | 
Cuba's  national  drink  of  rum 
and  coke  — Goizueta  and  his 
family  left  for  Miami  to  work 
for  the  company  in  its 
homeland. 

He  rose  rapidly  through  the 
corporate  hierarchy,  moving 


to  company  headquarters  in 
Atlanta  and  becoming  execu- 
tive vice-president  by  the  late 
1970s.  Although  Coca-Cola 
had  traditionally  been  con- 
trolled only  by  native  Geor- 
gians, he  became  the  protege 
of  the  company's  legendary 
nonagenarian  former  chair- 
man Robert  Woodruff.  He  was 
also,  before  he  became  chair- 
man, one  of  only  two  people  at 
Coca-Cola  to  have  “the  knowl- 
edge" — the  secret  and  in- 
tensely guarded  formula  for 
making  the  drink.  Such  is  the 
mystique  of  “the  knowledge" 
that  Coca-Cola  never  publicly 
identified  the  other  person. 

When  Goizueta  finally  be- 
came chairman  in  February 
1981,  Coke  was  still  very  con- 
servatively managed,  and  its 
market  price  and  market 
share  were  both  in  decline, 
under  attack  from  Pepsi.  Goi- 
zueta changed  all  that  One  of  I 
his  first  moves  was  to  dump  , 
the  existing  “ Have  a Coke  and 
a smile"  advertising  slogan 
and  replace  it  with  the  alto- 
gether more  confrontational 
“Coke  Is  It". 


ANOTHER,  even  more 
effective  move  was  to 
downplay  the  compa- 
ny’s then  low  calorie 
alternative  Tab.  Goizueta  in- 
troduced Diet  Coke  in  August 
1982,  and  by  the  end  of  1983  it 
dominated  the  sugar-free 
market  and  was  already  the 
fourth  best-selling  soft  drink 
in  the  world,  after  Coke.  Pepsi 
and  7-Up.  With  a plan  devised 
with  his  chief  lieutenant 
Douglas  Ivester  — who  1s 
likely  to  succeed  him  — Goi- 
zueta also  turned  round  the 
then  moribund  and  costly  bot- 
tling network,  buying  up  bot- 
tiing  plants,  replacing  the 
management,  increasing  vol- ! 
umes,  and  then  selling  off  the  i 
plants  to  a subsidiary,  Coca- 
Cola  Enterprises. 

Goizueta's  entrepreneurial 
aggression  was  focused  prin- 
cipally against  Pepsi.  His  ap- 
proach was  summed  up  in  a 
1995  interview  where  he  said: 
“IT  you  don’t  have  an  enemy, 
the  best  thing  is  you  create  | 
one.  That’s  the  only  way  you  j 
can  have  a war.”  For  Goi- ! 
zueta,  the  struggle  to  defeat 
Pepsi  was  global  and  unre- 
lenting. There  were  few  cor- 
ners of  the  world  to  which  he 
did  not  give  his  attention  on  a 
regular  basis,  always  looking 


Global 

worker 

AS  general  secret  ry  cf 
the  Interna^onal 
Graphical  Federation 


fmthe  Interna^onal 
i^^Graphical  Federation 
(IGF),  Chris  Pate,  wu  has 
died  of  rancwr  aged  3a  con- 
fronted the  global  medlachal- 
lenge.  And  unlike  manjferlt- 
ish  trades  unionists  Who 
maim  the  transition  to  t&  in- 
ternational stage,  he  ra  an 
accomplished  linguist  Who 
spoke  eight  languages.  \ 
Bom  in  Hythe,  Kent,  Caris 
took  a PhD  from  Sussex  Ini 
versity  In  1969  — having 


studied  technological  devel- 
opments in  the  printing  in- 
dustry — and,  after  | a 
research  post  at  the  London- 
based  International  Trans- 
port Federation,  he  moved  (o 
the  IGF  in  Brussels  In  1991- 
The  federation  represents 
print  workers  in  around  7b 
countries.  Chris  began  as  edu\ 
cation  officer  but  took  over  in 
dramatic  circumstances  as\ 
general  secretary  at  the  IGF 
Budapest  Congress  in  1994. 

Trade  union  contests  — 
particularly  at  international 
level  — tend  to  be  stage-man- 
aged with  a minimmn  of  con- 
troversy, but  he  was  elected 
after  a bitterly-fought  process 
in  which  he  appealed  directly 
to  national  unions  of  printers 
to  abandon  defensive  Euro- 
centric policies  and  to  build 
global  solidarity,  based  upon 
greater  power  to  the  regions 
and  unity  with  otter  groups 
of  workers  in  the  media  in- 
dustry. He  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  Europe  — he  was 
elected  general  secretary  of 
the  European  Graphical  Fed- 
eration at  the  same  congress 
— and  insisted  that  a world- 
wide strategy  did  not  conflict 
with  defending  the  interests 
of  European  Union 
printworkers. 

He  quickly  established  the 
IGF  as  a vigorous  interna- 
tional player,  and  within 
three  years  it  had  offices  in 
Latin  America  and  Asia,  and 
was  busy  with  development 
programmes  in  eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  From  1995  he  also 
served  as  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of 
Entertainment  and  Media 
Unions,  the  co-ordinating 
body  of  six  international 
federations. 


Bottle  banker . . - Goizueta  raised  Coca-Cola’s  value  from  $4tm  to  $152bn 


PHS_  SXJNNBI 


for  ways  of  seizing  market 1 
share  and  boosting  the  share  1 
price.  In  one  brilliantly  sue- . 
cessful  move,  Goizueta  se- 
cretly bought  Pepsi's  Venezu- 1 
elan  bottling  plant  and  put  his  : 
rival  out  of  business  over- 
night in  the  only  Latin  Ameri- 
can market  where  it  had  hith- 
erto outsold  Coke. 

Not  all  of  Goizueta's  moves 
were  so  successful.  In  1985 
Coca-Cola  abandoned  Us  99- 
year-old  formula  in  favour  of 
"New  Coke",  a sweeter, 
smoother  version  in  response 
to  a Pepsi  sales  surge  and  the 
arrival  of  less  expensive  own- 
brand  colas  in  supermarkets. 
It  was  a catastrophe.  Coke 


drinkers  were  outraged.  At- 
lanta was  besieged  with  pro- 
tests. Less  than  three  months 
after  New  Coke's  launch,  Goi- 
zuega  reintroduced  the  origi- 
nal formula  as  “Classic  Coke” 
and  renamed  New  Coke  as 
Coke  II,  a brand  which  was  I 
then  rapidly  and  quietly  with- 
drawn in  most  markets. 

The  episode  provoked  Got- 
zuega’s  most  celebrated  | 
quip.  Asked  whether  the 
whole  thing  had  not  been  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  boost 
the  orginal  Coke,  the  chair- 
man responded:  “Well,  we 
aren't  that  smart  and  we 
aren't  that  dumb”. 

Goizueta  was  a one-com- 


pany man,  but  he  used  Coca- 
Cola's  great  wealth  to  endow 
many  institutions  in  At- 
lanta, in  particular  Emory 
University,  which  renamed 
its  business  school  in  his 
honour  In  1994.  Goizueta  was 
a heavy  smoker,  whose  lung 
cancer  was  diagnosed  last 
month.  He  died  in  the  Emory 
University  Hospital.  He  mar- 
ried Olga  Casteleiro  in  1953. 
She  and  their  three  children 
survive  him. 


Bithdays 


Death  Notices 


Martin  Kottlo 


AMan  White 


Roberto  Crispulo  Goizueta,  busi- 
nessman, bom  November  18, 
1931;  died  October  18, 1997 


Chris  Pate,  trade  union  leader, 
born  June  24,  1960;  died 
September  15, 1997 


Sir  Malcolm  Arnold,  com- 
pose! 76:  Geoffrey  Boycott, 
cridoter.  57;  David  Cam- 
pese, rugby  player.  35;  Nor- 
man Clarke,  mathemati- 
cian, <ji;  Maureen  Duffy, 
novelist,  64;  Carrie  Fisher, 
actrjss.  41;  Simon  Gray, 
playwright,  61;  Evan  Harris, 
Labour  ME,  32;  Paul  luce, 
foottaDer',  30;  Leo  Kirch, 
Gemanttneiia  entrepreneur, 
71;  Nitalia  Makarova,  balle- 
rina, 57;  ] Piter  Mandelson, 
MP,  Hinjsttr  without  Portfo- 
lio, 44  Manfred  Mann,  rock 
bandleader.  57;  Nadia  Ner- 
erprima  ballerina, 
Stevens,  Inspector 
lary,  55;  Lord 
of  Swyn- 
66;  Paul 
chairman  and 
dirctor,  Vauxhall 
1 Fzmcis  Warner, 
poet,  drarfatis,  60;  Dr  Elsie 
Widdowsop,  irs,  nutrition- 
ist, 91. 


ARMSIHOfta.  ProtMMi  Arttw  Htary, 
pejcelullV  at  MereloitJ  General' Hospital  on 
2S5 ■£cS£ar  1 Fun>,H|  “1 12  noon  In  Ludlow 
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Parish  Church.  a«h  October.  Family  flow- 
era;  danauora  tor  Bantsey  Wend  Trust 


Appeal  tfb  a Heiron  Funeral  Directors. 
Mwehirrlohi'a  Shop.  Bromfleld.  Ludlow. 
Shropshire. 

AWS™.  Doris  Beni  died  calmly  and 
serenely  at  home  on  15*h  October  1BB7. 
Much  loved  by  her  son  and  daughter,  Stan 


Cr^rraKtrturn  on  2aid  October  at  lOJtanT 
SKjOTT.  Arm  Barbara,  on  October  ttOi 


T997,  peacefully  si  home  fa)  Oxford,  aged  78 
years.  Beloved  wtta  oi  (he  tale  PwerScon 
and  a mum  loved  mother,  gnmdmothsr 


end  areal  grandmother.  The  funeral  maw 
™ P"  J.SL  Aloyakrs  Church.  Oxford,  on 


-------  ww  * "-y-.wv  wiiiomi,  V«HU.  on 

Friday  October  24th.  « lOOOam.  Mlowed 


Amw  Seat  to  Marie  Curie  Cancer  Care. 
Berta  A Bncta  Fundraising  Office.  B0  Barry 
Avenue.  Bicester.  OXON.  OXfl  BOY. 


of  Co: 


Memorial  Services 


CH  COE  RA  tlDOS- 
IrrL  * lor  Caret 

"Wfl«wW  be  held  ai  the  RdvhI  Academy 
Those 


8*crB- 

E* w2S».  n '!**'*■  SSr8*  Aowfonry  of 

Arta.  Piccadilly.  London  WTO  008. 


Jackdaw 


Plant  portaits 


BOTANICAL  Illustration 
has  endured,  through  the  cen- 
turies despite  the  advent  of 
photography.  Professor  Wil- 
liam Steam,  distinguished 
botanical  scholar  and  co- 
author of  The  Art  of  Botanical 
Illustration,  explains  why; 
"The  camera  cannot  pick  out 
what  is  most  important.  For 
botanists  it  Is  the  minor  de- 
tails that  are  so  instructive. 
First  and  foremost,  a good  bo- 
tanical painting  is  an  accu- 
rate representation  by  an  art- 
ist who  not  only  understands 
the  plant  but  who  is  also  com- 
petent to  draw  it.” 

Christa  be!  King  agrees,  say- 
ing she  believes  a training  In 


technical  drawing  is  almost 
more  Important  than  botani- 
cal knowledge.  “Drawing  is 
the  vital  process  that  allows 
me  to  understand  the 
plant  1 draw  exactly  what  I 
see." 

What  riiaHngiiishew  her 
work  and  that  of  other  out- 
standing botanical  artists, 
however,  is  that  it  does  Car 
more  than  accurately  repre- 
sent the  plant:  it  is  art  in  the 
service  of  science. 
Thefbou/ering  of  fine  art,  in 
Gauntry  Living. 


Oyster  source 


TO  appreciate  an  oyster  prop- 
erly, you  need  a little  psycho- 
logical preparation.  First 
forget  pity.  You  may  eat  them 
live,  but  (hey  scarcely  suffer; 
oysters  have  the  faculties  of  a 
lettuce  leaf  and  spend  their 
lives  filtering  sea  water 
(about  50  litres  an  hour). 

Next,  take  with  a pinch  of 
salt  any  health  warnings  that 
insist  raw  shellfish  are  a 
deadly  threat.  Oysters  are  as 
good  (or  as  bad)  as  the  water 
In  which  they  grow.  In 
Europe,  sea-water  is  tested 
and  protected,  and  the  EU  de- 


crees ultraviolet  treatment 
for  the  oysters’  last  days.  It 
would  take  perversity  or  bad 
luck  to  find  a truly  bad  oyster 
today. 

Instead,  consider  that  oys- 
ters contain  zinc  and  omega-3 
fish  oil , and  that  they  help  to 
lower  cholesterol  levels.  A 
perfect  tonic  for  the  ageing 
male,  they’re  as  nourishing 
as  milk,  without  the  fat;  sur- 
prisingly, they’re  even  low  in 
salt 

The  oyster  trade  has  had  a 
wild  history — revolutions, 
invasions,  plagues  and  wars. 
It  took  a gunboat  to  pitch 

Essex  poachers  out  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury . There  was  even  an  oys- 
ter bandit:  Dando,  hauled  up 
twice  a month  before  magis- 
trates in  Victorian  London 
for  refusing  to  pay  for  the  20- 
dozen  oysters  he  could  scoff 
ata  single  sitting;  and  an  oys- 
ter martyr.  Camu,  a French 
parish  priest  who  died  bring- 
ing oysters  back  to  Brittany. 
CondeNast  Traveller  on  the 
oyster  trail. 


Boy  John’s  day 

"WE  had  a lot  of  loving  and 


kindness  from  our  parents  on 
Walton’s  Mountain,  and  we 
never  realised  what  loneli- 
ness was  until  one  day  when  a 
visitor  arrived . . .”  Yes.  it’s 
The  Waltons,  the  program 
that  cures  Saturday-night 
hangovers,  now  scheduled  at 
the  ideal  time  — Sunday, 
11.40am,  Channel  4. 

The  [web]  site  strives  to 
maintain  family  values  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  TV  series. 
The  original  John  Boy,  Earl 
Hammer  details  how  the  pro- 
gram truly  is  a portray  ai  of 
his  own  childhood.  “Walton's 
Mountain  is  a white  clap- 
board house  that  still  stands 
across  the  road  from  the  Wal- 
ton museum,”  Earl  Hammer 
says.  “We  lived  during  the 
Depression,  but  we  weren't 
depressed.  We  were  poor,  but 
nobody  ever  bothered  to  tell 
us  that. 

“All  we  knew  was  that  we 
suffered  an  abscence  of 
money,  but  that  didn’t  bother 
us.  We  were  too  occupied  by 
day-to-day  events.  To  a 
skinny,  awkward,  red-headed 
kid,  who  secretly  yearned  to 
be  a writer,  and  kept  a journal 
of  events,  each  of  those  days 
seemed  filled  with  wonder. 


And  as  I look  back,  they  still 

do.” 

The  theme  music  was  com- 
posed by  the  famous  Jerry 
Goldsmith,  costume  designer 
Patricia  Norris  did  the  outfits 
on  David  Lynch's  films  and 
you  can  see  picture  of  the  cast 
today.  National  Enquirer 
readers  will  know  that  Erin 
has  had  breast  implants, 

Ben's  gone  to  fat  and  Grand- 
pa’s dead.  Get  an  eyeful  of 
John  Snr's  face  life.  too.  It  has 
all  gone  horribly  wrong. 

You  can  order  a Walton’s 
crossword  puzzle,  a copy  of 
the  floor  plan  of  the  Walton’s 
home  (first  floor  only ),  an  au- 
tographed script  page  signed 
by  most  of  the  cast  and  a map 
of  the  real  Walton's  moun- 
tain area  in  Virginia. 
Onlineioith  John  Boy  and  his  I 
clan;  http:/ /WLDw.the-ioaltons-  I 
.com/  in.net 


have  got  oat — not,  merci- 
fully. as  his  genocidal  self,  but 
as  a universal  cultural  icon.  It 
is  one  of  the  stranger  quirks  of 
the  late  20th  century  that  the 
iconic  allure  of  this  one  leader 
seems  so  much  more  charged 
than  all  the  others  of  his  stat- 
ure. Churchill  has  been 
revised  to  death  and  had  the 
indignity  of  having  his  V-for- 
Victory  purloined  by  the 
Spice  Girls.  • 

JFK  has  almost  disap- 


peared, perhk 
scandal  was  k 
his  statesman 
who  has  join! 
outre  icons,  fl 
ley  to  CheGu] 
lyn  Monroe,  s 
more  recogni' 
their  vast  fern 
If  you  visit! 


PS  ecausehis 
aonheroic  than 
ishii  It  is  Stalin 
3 thlist  of 

omlfrisPres- 

■vanandMari- 

ho«0yeven 
ton  dad  than 
gpwh*  alive, 
qfalto  ruined 


oiscoutB  THt  Btmirv  Of 

IDFHINE  BROWSING 


imperium,  ttejbnosthic  sou- 

Stalin  icon.  InEuropand 
America,  the  select  ar.gal- 
lery  market  in  feasts,  fe-gfee 
statues,  banners,  oil  ptnt- 
each  purveying  Mother 
of  Stalin  s propaganda 
tomges.  is  boomiqg.  ar- 
tefacts turn  up  at  aucti#. 
they  sell  instantly.'. 

Why  do  collectors  was 
Stalin  memorabilia?  Tbijt- 


Franglais 

THE  following  are  examples 
of  contemporary  French 
slang  come  from  Le  Dico  de 
L/Argotfin-dit-siide  compiled 
by  a Parisian  journalist, 

Pierre  Maria.  The  dictionary  . 
vividly  represents  the  range 
of  influences  on  French 
speech: 

Afliafi  from  the  English  “half- 
and-halT'.  Since  about  1950. 
Bavard:  (chatterbox),  an- 
swering machine.  Partly  be- 
cause callers  rarely  manage  to 
keep  their  messages  short 


uomniten  to  bullshit,  to 
have  someone  one,  to  tnife 
rubbish. 


ruooish. 

Scuzmi:  from  the  English,  ex- 
cuse  me.  Young  people  say 
scuze  or  "seouze”  verv 


with  flying  the  skulland 


Style  dictator 


DOUBLE,  triple  the  guard 
around  the  tomb/  So  that 
Stalin  may  never  get  out." 
wrote  the  Russian  poet  Yevtu- 
shenko after  the  death  of 
Stalin.  But  almost  half  a cen- 
tury later.  Stalin  does  seem  to 


^|EI: 


Net . . -family  values 


(he  owner  is  amoral  and  de- 
cent yet  mischievous,  sab. 
cal.  Ironic  because  toebwrr 
is  also  aware  that  Stalin  is  i 
fallen  cracked,  tainted  devi 
whose  Images  represent  led 
gends.  It’s  rather  like  ownin. 
a shrunken  human  head. 
Stalin  in  the  drawing  room 
New  Statesman. 


scuze  or  "seouze”  very 
often  as  weEL 
From  Grama. 


* 

<H*ai 


JtetAdaie  wants  jewels.  E-mail  r 
Jff^aw(^uardian.cauk^fixx 
0171-713  4366;  write  Jackdaw, 
^GumrUan.  llBFdrringdon 
BoaO,  London  EC1R3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 
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Analysis 

Welfare 

How  the 
Labour 
team 
fell  out 
of  step 

Frank  Field  was  urged  to  ‘think 
the  unthinkable’  over  welfare. 
Didn’t  anyone  tell  the  Cabinet? 

Larry  Elliott,  Michael 
White  and  David  Briridle 

unravel  a growing  feud 


What  Blair 

told  Kohl 


The  visionary 


Frank  Field,  the 
minister  charged 
by  Tony  Blair  with 
“thinking  the 
unthinkable’*,  cer- 
tainly provoked 
some  thoughts  of  a cynical 
nature  in  parts  of  Whitehall 
yesterday  By  issuing  a 
bookjt)  setting  out  his  views 
.on  how  the  welfare  state 
should  be  reformed.  Field 
reminded  us  how  for  his  own 
agenda  differs  from  that  of  his 
immediate  boss,  Harriet  Har- 
man, and  indeed  that  of  the 
Chancellor;  Gordon  Brown. 

The  book's  timing,  it  was 
suggested,  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  hack  seat 
Field  has  been  given,  in  recent 
months  as  his  reform  propos- 
als have  proved  rather  too  rad- 
ical for  senior  colleagues.  For 
Field  has,  as  the  book  makes 
clear,  a vision  that  tends  to 
challenge  the  simpler,  piece- 
meal solutions  demanded  by 
the  practicalities  of  front- 
bench  politics. 

And  so  a feud  has  come  to 
be.  At  this  stage,  it  is  a feud 
without  victims.  But  as  the 
sheer  complexity  of  reform- 
ing the  massive  welfare  sys- 
tem approaches  decision-time, 
it  Is  clear  that  Field  is  facing 
formidable  political  oppo- 
nents. 

“When  it  comes  to  welfare 
reform,  Gordon  is  the  domi- 
nant figure  — whenever  he 

has  the  time  to  pay  attention,” 
says  one  well-placed  policy 
expert  “But  he’s  got  a lot  on 
his  plate  and  is  busy  trying  to 
colonise  the  OSS,  the  DTI  and 
the  Department  for  Education 
and  Employment  He  thinks 
microeconomic  policy  is 
where  it’s  at" 

True  enough.  But  as 
always  in  politics,  personali- 
ties are  never  for  below  the 
surface.  The  Chancellor  his 
political  ally,  social  security 
secretary  Harriet  Harman, 
and  her  Blair- imposed  deputy 
Frank  Field,  constitute  White- 
hall's equivalent  of  the  San 
Andreas  Fault 

All  three  want  to  achieve  the 
tamp  noble  end;  to  reduce  wel- 
fare dependency  encourage  the 
work  habit  and  self-reliance, 
but  also  to  reduce  the  massive 


social  security  bill(now  £97  bil- 
lion) which  haunted  John 
Major’s  efforts  to  cut  public 
spending  in  the  1990s.  But  each 
has  a different  path  towards 
the  welfare  Holy  GraiL 

With  his  deep  roots  in  post- 
industrial Scotland,  Brown 
wants  to  concentrate  on  Wel- 
fare to  Work,  upakniing  the 
long-term  unemployed  . and 
unskilled  youngsters  (for 


which  read  “men”).  Harman, 
by  contrast,  is  a metropolitan 
feminist  in  whose  FeCkham 
constituency  vgelferedepen- 
dant  lone  parent  (for  which 
read  “women”)  loom  large. ' 
Field  is  an  ethtoql  socialist  a 
cross  between  Tony  Blair  and 
Mother  Teresa,  though- not  as 
ruthlessly  effective'  as  either; 
He  Is  concerned  about  adverse 
incentives  to  work  and  the 
socially  debiUtafang  conse- 
quences. Means  testing  pays 
people  to  lie,  he  protests. 

Headlines  have  proclaimed 
that  Field’s  plans  are  imprac- 
tical and  have  been  blocked  by 
the  Brown-Harman  axis.  Har- 
man tells  friends  she  and 
Frank  get  on  splendidly  Field 
denies  all  knowledge  of  rifts. 
Brown  is  busy  elsewhere.  But 
those  who  know  confirm  there 
are  deep  tensions.  If  there  is 
news  this  week  it  is  that  Field 
and  Brown  show  signs  of- 1 
drawing  together  . 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Guardian  last  night.  Field  was 
lavish  In  his  praise  of  the 
Chancellor’s  boldness  on  Wel- 
fare to  Work.  He  even  p raised 
Harman’s  drive  to' get  single 
mums  and  the  disabled  into 
work  — a project  fraught  with 
technical  difficulties?  and  hpge 
costs.  But  behind  the  niceties 
a classic  political  turf  war  is 
being  fought  The  Chancellor 
has  his  eyes  and  ears  ^across  i 
the  whole  of  the  Government 
machine,  but  he  has  no 
troi  over  the  Minister  of 
for  Welfere  Reform,  who.'l 
the  patronage  of  the 
Minister  himself,  j,; 

Some  of  the  duty  f 
surrounding  Frank  Field  i 
the  past  few  weeks 
from  this  struggle  fori* 
of  the  welfere  refornj  a 
As  the  minister  puts*  i£; 
new  book:  “The  qt&sti 
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would  assist  people  in  making 
their  own  welfere  provision. 

The  Treasury  has  always 
disliked  earmarked  taxes,  and 
as  such  is  hostile  to  Field's 
plan  to  find  half  of  NHS 
spending  out  of  an  insurance 
tax.  But  what  really  worries 
Brown  is  that  Field's  plan 
might  end  up  just  as  expensive 
as  the  current  system.  Indeed, 
be  has  admitted  that  his  pro- 
posals for  pension  reform  — a 
compulsory  second  pension, 
with  the  state  paying  tile  con- 
tributions of  those  unable  to 
pay — would  mean  the  bill  will 
actually  be  increased. 

Critics  of  the  Government’s 
approach  to  welfare  reform 
say  they  cannot  see  how 
Field’s  remit  fits  in  with  other 
intertwining  reviews  of  wel- 
fere issues  including  a 
promised  but  as  yet  unan- 
nounced royal  commission  on 
paying  for  long-term  care. 

Field  is  not  helped,  either; 
by  not  being  regarded  as  a 
team  player  This  style  has 
caused  some  ructions  in 
Whitehall  and  led  to  Field 
being  jumped  on  for  speaking 
out  of  turn.  Last  month,  when 
he  delivered  his  first  scripted 
speech  in  office,  he  was  visibly 
nervous  and  apologised  for  it 
— explaining  he  was  unused 
i to  speaking  from  a text 

Field,  former  director  of  the 
Child  Poverty  Action  Group 
and  ehajj-man  of  the  Com- 
mons select  committee  on 
social  security  is  the  only 
player  who  came  into  office 
with  detailed  and  set  views,  a 
policy  wonk  empowered.  But 
Is  he  a tough  enough  politician 
to  hack  through  the  jungle? 

Sources:  (1)  Reforming  Welfare, 
by  Frank  Reid  (Social  Market 
Foundation,  October 20 1 997). 
OnpMnaiiumc The  Future 
of  Welfare,  by  John  Hills  (Joseph 
Rowntree  Foundation,  September 
1 997),  in  turn  sourced  to  OECD, 
Treasury  and  ONS. 

Oraphless  Stove VDUers. 
Photograpfi:  David  Gibson 
Research:  Mark  Esplner. 

Larry  Elliott  is  economics  editor, 
David  Bdndle  social  services 
correspondent,  and  Michael  White 
pofitical  editor.  Additional 
reporting  by  David  Hencke. 


CRANK  Field,  Minister 
* for  Welfare  Reform,  has 
urged  “a  total  reconstruc- 
tion of  welfare”  to  end  “out 
of  control”  social-security 
spending,  now  at  £97  bil- 
lion a year.  His  vision  has 
elements  of  Christian 
socialism  and  Victorian 
self-help,  and  includes: 

•A  belief  that  the  social- 
security  system  should  help 
people  to  help  themselves; 

•An  acceptance  that,  if  the 
public  is  unwilling  to  pay 
more  tax  to  finance  the  cur- 
rent system,  other  ways 
must  be  found  to  spend 
more  on  welfare; 

•A  requirement  that 
money  saved  from  one  part 
of  the  system  be  spent  on 
another: 

•A  dislike  of  means-tested 
benefits,  which  have  been 
“penalising  effort,  discour- 
aging savings  and  taxing 
honesty". 

Field  wants,  for  instance, 
to  end  Serps  (the  State 
Earntngs-Related  Pension 
Scheme)  and  replace  it  with 
a compulsory  second  pen- 
sion; he  also  wants  to  use 
£1.2  billion  provided  by 
tuition  fees  to  finance  uni- 
versal childcare  and  nurs- 
eries to  enable  lone  parents 
to  go  out  to  work.  “Piece- 
meal reform  may  minimise 
political  risk,”  he  has  writ- 
ten. “But  such  an  approach 
is  unlikely  to  confront,  let 
alone  overthrow,  a whole 
culture.” 


The  unimpressed 


G°ME  within  the 
^Government  have  indeed 
found  Frank  Field's  views 
politically  unthinkable.  His 
boss  at  Social  Security. 
Harriet  Harman,  and 
Gordon  Brown  at  the 
Treasury  have  been  less 
keen  on  such  wide-ranging 
reforms.  They  have  kept  to 
the  manifesto  commitment 
to  retain  Serps,  for 
instance,  rather  than 
replace  it  with  a second 
pension;  and  have  preferred 
piecemeal  reforms  to 
encourage  single  mothers 
and  the  young  unemployed 
to  find  work.  If  Field's  pro- 
posals have  a strong  moral 
element,  the  Treasury  is 
more  interested  in  cutting 
costs;  Brown  would  rather 
use  money  saved  on  social 
security  for  education  and 
health.  And  unlike  Field, 

the  Treasury  remains  keen 
to  keep  means-testing  of 
benefits.  The  Social 
Security  Department  is  also 
concerned  about  the  price: 
it  has  costed  Field’s  prop- 
sals  at  £4  billion  a year  and 
rising. 
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Microsoft  faces 
monopoly  fine 


Nicholas  Bannister,  Chief 
Business  Correspondent 


ICROSOFT.  the 
leading  per- 
____sonal  computer 
|H  VI  software  group, 
\Su  H Is  facing  fines  of 
up  to  $1  million  (£614)000)  a 
day  for  allegedly  abusing  its 
monopoly  position. 

The  US  Justice  Department 
yesterday  asked  a federal  court 
to  rule  that  the  software  group, 
headed  by  Bill  Gates,  was 


breaking  a 1996  court  order  by 
fncteKng  ramputer  mannf-actur- 
ers  licensed  to  use  its  Windows 
operating  system  also  had  to 
take  a licence  on  its  Internet 
Explorer  web  browser. 

The  US  competition  author- 
ity claimed  that  Microsoft  was 
using  the  licensing  practice  to 
undermine  the  dominant  posi- 
tion of  rival  Netscape  in  the 
web  browser  market 

It  Is  asking  the  court  to  fine 

Microsoft  $1  miTiinn  a day  for 
contempt  if  the  practice 
continues. 


The  move  is  a further  sign 
that  competition  authorities 
are  taking  a tougher  ap- 
proach to  the  two  companies 
which  dominate  the  personal 
computer  market  — Micro- 
soft and  Intel,  the  microchip . 

manufacturer 

Last  week,  the  European 
Commission  announced  that 
it  was  investigating  com- 
plaints that  Microsoft  was 
breaking  EU  competition  law 
ami  less  than  a month  ago  the 
US  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion announced  a major  In- 
vestigation into  Intel. 

The  software  group  is  also 
on  the  receiving  end  of  legal 
action  by  Sun  Microsystems, 
a Californian  company  which 
claims  that  Microsoft  had  bro- 
ken the  terms  of  its  licence  to 
use  Sun’s  Java  Internet  lan- 
guage. Sun  said  the  latest  ver- 


sion of  Mlcrosoft'sweb 
browser  — Internet  Exitrer 
4 — was  incompatible  dth 
other  Java-based  prodjts, 
contrary  to  the  liciCe 
agreement 


take  the  Microsoft  version  of 
the  browser  in  order  to  get 
Windows  95,"  he  said. 

"Only  Microsoft  is  ahle  to 
do  that  because  it  alone  has  a 
monopoly  on  the  underlying 


Microsoft  dominates  operating  system  software, 
world  market  for  PC  oped:-  This  Wnd  of  product  forcing 


ing  systems  — with  its  Yfc-  is  an  abuse  of  monopoly 
dows  software  running  abrt  power  and  we  will  seek  to  put 
9d  per  cent  of  all  PCs  — but  an  end  to  it" 
lags  way  behind  Netscape  « He  added  that  the  Justice 


the  Internet  browser  market  .Department  was  stDl  investi- 

Joel  Klein,  the  US  assistai  gating  other  Microsoft  activi- 
attomey  general  and  head  d ties  but  he  refused  to  say 
the  anti-trust  division,  sail!  which  ones, 
that  control  of  the  browser.  Most  computermamifactar- 
market  was  important  be-ers  load  Windows  on  comput- 
cause  it  could  erode  Micro-  ers  at  the  fectory.  The  Justice 
soft's  operating  system  department  claimed  that  Mi- 
monopoly.  trosoft  is  threatening  to  re- 

“What  Microsoft  is  doing  ise  to  license  them  to  install 
here  is  requiring  PC  nxanu-  {indows  they  also 

lecturers  and  through  them,  idertake  to  install  Internet 
consumers  in  America,,  to  ^dorer  at  the  same  time. 


BROWN  MONDAY:  George  quells  Jitters  as  Emu  confusion  causes  stock  market  chaos 


Chancellor  wins  Bank  backing 


Big  Bang  2 


Larry  Elliott,  Paul  Hwphy 
and  Mark  MHnar 


THE  beleaguered 

Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  yesterday 
won  the  backing  of 
the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  Eddie 
George,  for  his  cautious  ap- 
proach to  Britain's  member- 
ship of  the  single  currency. 

Commenting  on  the  fever- 
ish atmosphere  in  the  City, 
which  saw  shares  and  gilts  on 
the  slide  and  sterling  rising 
sharply  on  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, Mr  George  said: 
“There  has  been  a good  deal 
of  excitement,  perhaps 
exaggerated.” 

Dealers  were  braced  for  a 
turbulent  day  following  the 
weekend  press  reports  in 
which  the  Chancellor 
scotched  City  hopes  that  the 
UK  would  sign  up  for  mone- 
tary union.  If  not  in  1999  then 
shortly  thereafter. 

Mr  George,  who  contem- 
plated resigning  after  a row 
with  the  Chancellor  in  the 
summer  over  banking  super- 
vision, was  quick  to  come  to 
his  support  when  leading  City 
figures  called  for  a clear  Gov- 
ernment line  on  Europe. 

“My  perception  is  that  the 
Government.  In  its  own 
words,  has  shown  consider- 
able consistency.  They  have 
been  talking  for  a long  time 
about  formidable  obstacles, 
triple  lock  and  five  tests.  It  is 
unfortunate  there  is  so  much 
pressure  to  make  a public 
statement  when  Parliament  is 
not  in  session.  It  Is  entirely 
reasonable  to  make  a state- 
ment to  Parliament  first" 

The  confusion  over  the 
Government's  stance  could 
not  have  come  at  a more 
stressful  time  for  the  City, 
which  marked  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  1987  stockmar- 
ket  crash  at  the  weekend. 

Yesterday  also  saw  the  in- 
troduction of  a new  system 
for  trading  shares  — the  big- 
gest overhaul  of  stockbroking 
practice  since  the  Big  Bang  in 
1986  — which  the  chancellor 
inaugurated  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change tower  at  8.30  yester- 
day morning. 

The  new  system,  known  as 
“order  driven"  trading,  sees 


Those  euro 

questions 

answered 


mm . 


I can  give  you  a definite  maybe . . . Gordon  Brown  launching  the  ‘order-driven'  Stock  Exchange 


Which  countries  are  likely 
to  sign  up  for  first  wave? 
Pretty  well  all  EU  countries 
except  Britain,  Sweden.  Den- 
pmotograph:  max  MUMEf  mark  and  Greece. 


the  London  stock  market 
dropping  into  line  with  estab- 
lished practice  at  most  other 
major  stock  exchanges 
around  the  world. 

But  the  combination  of  Mr 
Brown’s  comments  and  finan- 
cial traders  grappling  with  a 
new  way  of  transacting  mar- 
ket business  caused  spectacu- 
lar moves  in  share  prices, 
with  the  FTSE  100  index  of 


top  British  companies  slump- 
ing by  120  points  at  One  stage, 
wiping  more  than  £20  billion, 
eft  the  value  of  the  largest  100 
stocks. 

Conditions  on  the  stock 
market  stabilised  somewhat 
later  in  the  day,  although  the 
Footsie  index  still  ended  the 

session  60.1  points  adrift  at 
5211  and  traders  were  clearly 
angry  at  having  to  deal  with 


an  apparent  U-turn  by  the 
Government  on  Europe. 

"It  was  very  shabby.  The 
Chancellor  might  have  sat 
and  thought  for  a moment  be- 
fore opening  his  mouth 
again,"  one  senior  stock  bro- 
ker said. 

Sterling,  viewed  as  some- 
thing of  a safe  haven  if  the  UK 
remains  outside  monetary 
union,  rose  by  almost  three 


pfennigs  against  the  Germai 
mark  to  close  at  just  undeil 
DM2.90  and  was  up  by  l.6| 
cents  against  the  US  dollar  at 
$1.63.  Gilt  prices  fell  back, 
after  rising  sharply  in  recent 
weeks  on  the  back  of  hopes 
that  UK  Interest  rates  and  in- 
flation would  be  the  same  as 
those  in  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
the  aftermath  of  entry  into 
monetary  union. 


Bad  tempered  breakfasts  French  mint  to 
for  the  great  and  the  good  coin  new  phase 


What  are  the  criteria? 

Set  levels  of  government 
spending,  borrowing  and  debt 
(as  a proportion  of  the  overall 
economy),  and  levels  of  inter- 
est rates  and  Inflation  which 
are  within  set  limits  of  the  av- 
erage of  the  community's 
hree  best  performers.  Techni- 
olly,  two  years  membership 
cr  the  exchange  rate  mecha- 
nsm  and  an  independent  cen- 
tra bank  should  be  included. 


The  launch 


Paul  Murphy 


Breakfasts  this 

Monday  morning,  at 
venues  throughout 


l^Svennes  throughout 
the  Square  Mile,  were  bad 
tempered. 

A few  hours  earlier,  the 
great  and  the  good  and 
some  management  consul- 
tants and  the  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  had  gath- 
ered to  throw  the  switch  on 
the  biggest  change  to  the 
way  the  London  stock  mar- 
ket works  in  11  years. 

After  months  of  technical 
work,  and  weeks  of  dress 
rehearsals,  “order  driven” 
trading  began  in  the  top  100 
shares. 

In  comes  a system  where 
big  Investors  and  brokers 
post  their  “buy"  and  “sell” 
stock  orders  on  trading 
schemes,  leaving  comput- 
ers to  match  the  share  bar- 
gains. Out  (or  at  least  into 
the  background)  goes  the 
quote-driven  system,  where 


all-powerful  market  mak- 
ers post  their  “bid”  and 
“offer”  prices  and  then 
take  orders  from  brokers 
by  phone. 

This  was  Big  Bang  2.  Tens, 
if  not  hundreds,  of  millions 
of  pounds  have  been  spent 
on  new  computer  kit,  with 
around  300  market  partici- 
pants plugging  Into  the 
Stock  Exchange's  central 
processors. 

Bat  for  all  the  modelling 
and  testing  and  simulating, 
the  authorities  had  forgot- 
ten to  instal  one  crucial 
gizmo:  the  Brown-blaster 
EMU-guff  filter  2002++  just  , 
wasn’t  plugged  in. 

The  result  was  utter 
chaos.  In  the  space  of  20 
minutes,  just  after  the 
opening.  £10  billion  was 
wiped  off  the  value  of  Brit- 
ain's biggest  companies, 
added  back  on,  and  then 
wiped  off  once  more. 

The  Chancellor  was  to 
blame,  of  course.  Hl«  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of 
whether  and  when  Britain 
might  join  European  Mone- 
tary Union  created  havoc  in 


the  gilt-edged  market  (un- 
like the  equity  market,  un- 
affected by  technical 
changes). 

The  effect  on  the  equity 
market  was  to  stop  institu- 
tional and  other  Mg  inves- 
tors from  actually  dealing. 

Instead,  shares  prices 
were  being  set  by  a string 
of  large  “basket”  trades  — 
computerised  business 
where  large  amounts  of 
money  are  switched  be- 
tween the  futures  market 
and  the  underlying  cash 
market  to  try  and  catch  a 
quick  profit  from  any  price 
discrepancies. 

Things  settled  down  later 
in  the  day.  The  wild  swings 
became  less  common;  deal- 
ers began  to  see  “normal” 
share  prices.  The  Stock  Ex- 
change itself  was  able  to  de- 
clare the  day  an  oustanding 
success,  much  smoother 
than  it  could  have  hoped. 

But,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
the  traders  themselves 
knew  what  they  had  gone 
through.  These  men  and 
woman  had  just  experi- 
enced. Brown  Monday. 


Franc’s  ebb 


Jon  Henley  in  Paris 


THE  Hdtel  de  la  Monnale, 
France's  mint,  said  yes- 
terday it  would  StOD  tiro- 


■ terday  it  would  stop  pro- 
ducing francs  and  start  strik- 
ing more  than  seven  billion 
new  coins  for  the  single  Euro- 
pean currency  from  as  early 
as  next  spring. 

“It’s  a sad  day  — the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  franc,  which 
dates  back  to  1360,"  said  a 
spokeswoman,  Anne  Ducro- 
het  “It  win  be  a wrench.  But 
the  euro  will  be  a huge  job. 
We're  not  complaining.” 

The  aunt  at  Pessac  near 
Bordeaux,  has  bolstered  its 
400-strong  workforce  with  an 
extra  25  staf£  although  no 
date  has  yet  been  fixed  for 
producing  the  first  euro. 

Participating  countries  are 
due  to  withdraw  their  curren- 
cies from  circulation  three 
years  after  the  euro's  intro- 
duction, scheduled  for  Janu- 
ary l,  1999.  France  will  need 
to  produce  an  estimated 


7.5  billion  of  the  new  yellow- 
grey  and  copper-coloured 
coins  in  the  next  four  years. 

The  franc  was  first  used  as 
the  name  for  a currency  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Years  War, 
following  the  ransom  of  Ring 
Jean  Le  Bon  from  his  English 
captors  for  three  million  gold 
crowns.  The  king  was  de- 
clared “franc  des  Anglais"  — 
or  free  of  the  English. 

It  was  not  until  1795,  under 
Napoleon,  that  the  first  offi- 
cial one-franc  coin  was  struck 
— the  same  year  that  France 
adopted  the  decimal  system. 

The  Bank  of  France  be- 
lieves its  reserves  of  francs 
are  adequate  to  hold  out  to 
the  beginning  of  2002,  but  it 
recently  ordered  an  extra  run 
of  700  million  coins  — mainly 
centimes  — to  make  sure. 

"It’s  the  tourists  that  are 
the  problem,”  said  a Bank 
spokesman,  Emmanuel  Con- 
stans.  “Every  year.  60  million 
of  them  spend  at  least  a night 
here,  and  another  50  million 
pass  through.  If  they  each 
take  home  two  or  three  10  or 
20-centime  coins,  we  lose  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  coins." 


Dees  Britain  meet  them? 

As  well  as  most  and  better 
that  some.  According  to  Mr 
Brovn,  Britain  will  hit  the 
four  main  criteria.  It  would 
Gall  «n  central  bank  indepen- 
dent* and  ERM  membership, 
but  neither  would  be  a likely 
stumUing  block. 


When  will  the  decision 
haveti  be  taken? 

The  lim-up  of  those  willing 
and  abl»  to  sign  up  will  be 
finalised  next  year,  probably 
around  be  beginning  of  May. 
If  the  Government  is  de  ter- 
med to  held  a pre-entry  refer- 
endum tie  timing  for  first 
wave  membership  is  looking 
pretty  tight 


tWJJ  lj*  iSo 


Notebook 


The  nub  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment’s complaint  is  that 
the  operating  Systran  and  the 
browser  are  two  completely 
separate  products  and  their 
sale  should  not  be  linked. 

Microsoft  denied  any 
wrongdoing  In  the  way  it  sells 
its  browser.  “We’ve  operated 
entirely  within  the  consent 
decree  and  fed.  confident  that 
we  will  have  our  opportunity 
in  court  to  shew  that  we  are 
on  the  side  of  improvement 
and  innovation  of  our  prod- 
ucts for  consumers,”. a Micro- 
soft spokesman  said. 

“We  have  never  tried  to 
stop  any  computer  manufac- 
turer from  shipping  any  other 
browser.” 

. News  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment move  brought  an  abrupt 
end  to  a sharp  rise  in  Micro- 
soft’s shares. 


EMU  slip  couia 
have  been  worse 


less  the  principal  parties  to 
EMU,  Germany  and  France, 
are  prepared  to  : 

reform  labour  markets,  S*U 
could  prove  a recessionary 


Alex  Brummer 


GIVEN  the  potential  for 
crisis  on  the  10th  anm* 
versary  of  Black  Mop- 
day,  when  the  market  tum- 
bled 12  per  cent  in  one  session 
(followed  by  13  per  .cent  a day 
later),  Gordon  Brown  can 
breathe  a sigh  of  relief  over 
the  bungled  handling  of  the 
European  monetary  union 
issue. 

There  were  enough  uncer- 
tainties around  when  trading 
hagan  in  London  after  the 
weekend  for  a serious  slump 
in  prices:  a new  order-driven 
trading  system  for  the  stock 
market;  heavy  fells  on  the  Far 
Eastern  markets  on  Monday; 
the  memories  of  a decade  ago; 
and  sight  of  the  Treasury 
backpedalling  like  mad  from 
a market  and  political  misap- 
prehension over  the  euro. 
Given  this  backcloth,  it  could 
all  have  been  much  worse. 

However,  what  actually 
emerged  was  a mere  blip  in 
share  prices,  a fell  of  just  over 
one  per  cent,  and  a 2.8  pfennig 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  pound 

agnina  fho  Raman  mark  The 

price  of  government  bonds 
and  gDts  also  took  a knock, 
but  this  was  a calm  unwind- 
ing of  some  of  the  positions 
built  up  on  a more  optimistic 
view  of  an  early  entry  into 
EMU. 

The  debate  as  to  how  the 
normally  authoritative  Fi- 
nancial Times  got  matters  so 
wrong  on  September  26  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  fasci- 
nate but  the' real  task  now  for 
Gordon  Brown  and  his  team 
Is  to  shift  focus  to  the  eco- 
nomic obstacles  standing  in 
the  way  of  UK  entry. 

It  is  these  that  the  Chancel- 
lor will  seek  to  address  in  his 
statement  to  the  Commons 
next  week.  Arguably  the  clar- 
ification should  have  come 
that  much  earlier  but  this  is 
where  spin  and  policy-mak- 
ing collide.  Had  Mr  BroWn 
not  been  so  anxious  to  catch 
Parliament  on  the  hop,  with 
his  announcement  of  opera- 
tional independence  of  the 
Bank  of  England  (four  days 
after  coming  to  office);  and 
had  he  not  leaked  great 
chunks  of  the  Budget  before  it 
was  delivered,  then  perhaps 
he  would  not  have  to  worry  so 
much  about  parliamentary 
protocol. 


Why  should  financial  mar- 
kets care  if  or  when  the 
pound  will  join  the  single 
currency? 

Monetary  union  will  not  only 
mean  a single  currency  for 
the  members  but  also  a single 
interest-rate  structure.  That 
means  the  decision  to  join  or 
stay  out  will  affect  exchange 
rate  and  borrowing  costs. 


Why  do  markets  react  dif- 
ferently? 

It  is  true  that  the  stock  market 
and  gilt  prices  fell  but  the 
pound  went  up  yesterday.  The 
moves,  both  up  and  down, 
were  predicated  on  the  view 
that  the  pound  will  not  join 
the  single  currency  in  1999. 
The  pound  went  up  because 
foreign  exchange  dealers  see 
sterling  as  a “safe  haven”  cur- 
rency. Bonds  and  shares  fell 
because  of  disappointment 
that  as  an  “out”  country  Brit- 
ish interest  rates  will  not  feU 
towards  Continental  levels. 


Why  are  there  worries  that 
taxes  would  have  to  go  up  if 
Britain  signed  up  soon? 
There  is  a widely  held  view 
that  British  interest  rates 
would  fell.  However  the  Bank 
of  England  has  raised  rates  to 
stop  the  economy  expanding 
too  quickly  and  triggering 

higher  inflation.  Higher  fares 

— which  mean  people  have  : 
less  money  to  spend  — are 
seen  as  a way  of  keeping-tbe  . 
lid  on  inflation  if  borrowing  I 
costs  have  to  fell. 


pact,  WITH 

ling  ever  harder  to  cut  budget 
deficits  inflated  by  a rising 
bill  for  transfer  payments 
such  as  unemployment  bene- 
fit and  welfare. 

However,  if  Mr  Brown  de- 
ploys these  arguments  in  the 
Commons  next  week  he  will 
need  to  fece  up  to  a secondary 
series  of  issues.  How  is  the 
divergence  between  the  UK 
and  its  economic  partners  go- 
ing to  be  resolved?  What  will 
the  Chancellor  do  ifa  wall  of 
money  flees  Europe  for  Lon- 
don in  search  of  a safe  haven? 
And  could  a long  UK  delay  be 
harmful  to  the  City  as 
Europe's  most  significant  fi- 
nancial centre? 

There  is  no  way  of  predict- 
ing when  the  UK  and  Euro- 
pean cycles  will  become  more 
alike.  Measures  which  the 
Treasury  has  taken,  like  oper- 
ational independence  for  the 
Bank  of  England,  should 
steady  policy-making  so  that 
the  swings  In  the  cycle  are 
flattened.  But  there  is,  how- 
ever, a natural  tendency  for 
the  UK  cycle  to  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  US,  largely 
as  a result  of  the  similarity  in 
the  structures  of  our  capital 
markets,  as  well  as  trade 
i relations. 


IT  IS  clear  to  almost  anyone 
monitoring  the  UK  econo- 
my that  it  has  been  operat- 
ing on  a different  plane. 
While  the  UK  went  for  an  ex- 
pansionist policy  post  its  exit 
from  the  exchange  rate  mech- 
anism in  1992,  both  through 
devaluation  and  a loose  mone- 
tary stance,  much  of  Europe 
chose  to  keep  policy  on  a tight 
rein  in  the  run-up  to  mone- 
tary union.  Curbing  budget- 
ary deficits  has  been  the  key 
aspect  of  policy. 

But  the  UK  and  Europe 
have  been  on  widely  different 
paths  in  the  labour  markets 
too,  as  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  Eddie  George  has 
frequently  pointed  out  Un- 


IT  WILL  be  a long  time, 
however,  before  the  equity 
and  capital  market 
relationships  between  Lon- 
don and  Frankfurt  are  as 
strong  as  those  between  Lon- 
don and  New  York. 

Then  there  is  the  pound 
issue.  Labour  governments 
always  have  had  to  deal  with 
sterling  problems  but  Mr 
Brown’s  is  rather  different 
Whereas  his  predecessors 
struggled  against  devaluation 
before  giving  in,  Mr  Brown 
has  to  deal  with  the.  up 
draught  The  pound  at  2.90 
marks  is  plainly  overvalued 
and  entry  at  this  level,  like 
John  Major’s  exchange  rate 
mechanism  adventure,  would 
be  disastrous. 

But  because  of  London's 
special  status  as  a large  Euro- 
pean economy  outside  of 
EMU,  the  safe  haven  effect  is 
bound  to  be  strong,  especially 
if  yields  here  are  generous. 

Plainly,  as  recovery  takes 
root  in  continental  Europe, 
the  pound  may  begin  to  ease, 
reflecting  expectations  that 
the  UK  economy  is  slowing 
while  Europe  is  growing. 
That  might  help  lower  the 
pound  but  the  risk  is  its  at- 
traction as  a trading  and 
reserve  currency  outside  of 
EMU  will  outweigh  this. 

As  for  the  financial  services 
industry,  except  at  the  mar- 
gins, being  outside  EMU 
should  not  be  disastrous  for 
the  City.  There  are  genuine 
worries  about  the  UK's  exclu- 
sion from  the  bank  settle- 
ments system  Target  and 
fears  that  there  may  be  at- 
tempts to  exclude  the  UK 
from  the  primary  market  in 
bonds  denominated  in  euros. 

Perhaps,  but  it  was  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  City  which 
brought  the  eurodollar  market 
here,  so  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  you  could  not  have  a 
healthy  London  euro  market  if 
we  are  behind  the  first  wave. 
Only  if  outside  status  were  to 
be  for  the  longer-term,  would 
it  become  dangerous. 
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,newly  privatised  telecoms 
group  France  Telecom,  which 


shot  to  tbe 
France's  L 


of  the  list  of 

t companies 


the  minute  tie  stock  ex- 
change opened.  \ 

The  company!  the  world’s 
fourth-largest  tefecoms  opera- 
tor, also  set  new  levels  for  the 
highest  number  if  private  in- 
vestors to  a stogie  stock,  the 
bigg»t  ever  Freih  flotation 
and  the  heaviest  lWly  share 
volume.', 

'It’s  a .good  start  far  better 
man  we  expecte*’  Michel 
Bon,  France  TeiAcou’s  chair- 


far  better 
V Michel 
a's  chair- 


man, said  at  a brief  ceremony 


to  mark  the  launch,  before 
flying  to.  New  York  for  the 
share’s  Wall  Street  opening. 

The  socialist-led  govern- 
ment’s flotation  of  23  per  cent 
of  France  Telecom  attracted 
more  than  3.8  mm  inn  private 
investors,  according  to  fi- 
nance minister  Dominique 
Strauss-Kahji.  and  raised 
FFr42  billion  (£4.38  billion) 
for  the  stale  — both  new 
records. 

The  newly  -listed  stock 
so^ed  on  its  Paris  bourse 
aebut,  opening  at  FFr215. 
aeauast  an  issue  price  of 
FFr187  for  institutional  invtes- 
tore  and  FFr182  for  retail  tor 
vestors. 

While  it  later  slipped  to 
around  FFr211,  the  opening 
price  gave  the  company  a 

S?5?^i.J?.apital*sation-of 
FFr215  billion. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  V=i  t a 


Australia  2.17 
Austria  1B.74S 
Belgium  57.858 
Canada  2201 
Cyprus  0.828 
Denmark  1075 
Finland  0496 


France  O&s 
Germany  iB04 
Greece  44135 


Italy  2,758 
Malta  0.619 
Netherlands  3.148 


India  58.54 
Ireland  1.081 
leraei  5.71 


Norway  II.233 
Portugal  285.25 
Saudi  Arabia  &Q07 


3uwwd  or  tak#**  « ** 


Stngapon  £.481 
Soun  Africa  7X49 
Spain  235.10 
Sweden  12.146 
SwtaBrtand  2333 
Turkey  278^30 
USA  1.593 
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er  Warts  to  we^come  the  first-timer  who  has  confounded  the  regulars  by  his  quick  grasp  of  Whitbread’s  Language 

Cayard  legs  it  into  Cape  Town 

Pdue" Lm<? Wost  of  the  boats  grossly 
to  the  early “nder-provjsioned  for  this  leg 
this  morninpmr?h°f  ^ «*ey  aw  reaping  the  faa£ 
first  ^nu3g-  vest  of  their  m^inrirm^n+to 


Paul  cayard  was 

due  into  Cape  T01S 
{n  the  early  hours  of 

ssSSiaBt 

as?a£?SSB 

Language,  has  proved  S 

v^ie  of  quality  sa  iling 

SKEW'S  fi 

an/lSI 

SESKOTiffiSsS 

steam.  uttUsmg  ™Ss?„ 
astop  of  the  wPress™ 
areas  to  make  last  averaee 
^towards  the  Tavern  5 
“*  Sfs}?‘  A recent  two-day 

tofhSi-798  raUes  te  testament 
to  their  success. 

rh™s  delirious  pell-mell 
charge  has  not  been  without 
5£._  ^...Cayard  acknowl- 
odges  it  Curtis  Blewitt  one 
°f  °ur  bowniCTi.  had  to  free- 
2™  from  the  hounds  [where 
the  forestay  meets  the  mast! 
to  the  masthead.  20ft  more  at 
an  altitude  of  75ft  above  deck, 
as  our  only  free  halyard  was 
jammed  up  at  the  top.”  he 
'Tfe  ^ a tough  young  kid 
but  I decided  never  to  let  him 
do  that  again.  It  just  isn’t 
worth  it  if  something  were  to 
happen.”  On  the  other  hand 
Blewitt  would  need  no  second 
bidding. 


Rudiger . . . route-master 


Most  of  the  boats  grossly 
under-provisioned  for  this  leg 

ana  they  are  reaping  the  faar- 
yest  of  their  misjudgment  In 
the  worst  possible  way.  "The 
»ew  is  pretty  tired.”  Cayard 
said,  “i  think  the  nutrition  is 
one  Mg  factor.  Also,  these 
boats  are  very  physical.  The 
heating  we  take  when  the  Ore 
hose  [the  constant  spray  from 
the  bow  wave  at  more  than  20 
knots)  is  turned  on  is  punish- 
ing. Jt  adds  up.” 

He  is  on  an  adrenalin  run, 
tar  more  than  his  closest 
rivals  who,  at  noon  yesterday, 
knew  that,  with  a 136-mile  ad- 
vantage and  only  16S  miles  to 
go.  Eg  Language  was  impreg- 
nable. Grant  Dalton,  skipper 
of  Merit  Cup.  acknowledged 
that  EF  bad  ‘‘sewn  it  up  for 
first"  hut  added:  'The  race  is 
going  to  be  close  for  second 
and  our  case  is  not  strength- 
ened by  most  of  our  spinna- 
1 kers  having  blown  out" 

At  the  time  Dalton  was  3.1 
miles  ahead  of  the  third- 
placed  Innovation  Kvaerner 
and  was  not  to  know  that 
their  crew,  too,  had  had  their 
share  of  misfortune.  As  Inno- ! 
vation's  skipper  Shut  Frostad  I 
said:  “Not  our  lucky  night. 
Quite  a few  mishappenings. 
starting  off  with  a blown  tack 
ring  [the  point  of  anchorage 
to  the  pole)  in  a spinnaker, 
broken  steering  cable  and  fin- 
ishing with  ripping  our 
reaching  spinnaker  in  half 
Things  like  that  can  happen 
with  these  boats  when  you 
power  them  up  reaching  in  30 
knots  with  another  boat  just  a 
few  miles  to  weather.” 

The  temporary  cold 
weather  is  over  and  the  final 
run  to  Cape  Town  was  ex- 
pected to  be  trouble-free,  al- 
though the  forecasters  pre- 
dicted such  light  winds  close 
to  the  shore  that  the  boats 
might  be  held  up  for  a couple 
of  hours. 

Some  450  range  hphiflri  the 
leader  is  Lawrie  Smith's  Silk 
Cut.  one  of  the  pre-race 
favourites.  The  other.  Chris 
Dickson’s  Toshiba,  is  two 
places  and  375  miles  further 
back. 


Day  Two:  September  22 

The  first  break.  Rudiger  com- 
ments: “The  one  who  gets  the 
lucky  puff  pulls  ahead."  That 
was  at  noon  when  EF  Language 
was  lying  only  fifth.  Rudiger 
called  for  a more  easterly  course 
than  the  rest  and  they  went  into 
the  lead  two  hows  later.  By  early 
evening  they  were  two  miles 
ahead  in  very  light  wind. , 


Day  Four  September  24 

The  second  break  came  at  Cape 
Finlsterre,  off  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany. Once  again  Rudiger,  who 
had  been  given  only  a day  or  two 
before  the  start  to  master  the 
boat’s  electronic  navigational 
equipment,  directed  Cayard 
more  to  the  east  than  their  rivals 
aid  again  made  a significant 
jump  at  the  front  of  the  fleet 


Day  22:  October  12 

The  third  and  most  significant 
coup.  Soon  after  rounding  Itha 
Trindade,  Rixflger  suggested  to 
Cayard  that  they  should  sail  a 
more  southerly  route  than  the 
rest  In  fact  they  sailed  south- 
westerly to  the  top  of  a depres- 
sion to  gain  favourable  winds, 
and  gained  100  miles  In  just  over 
a day. 


Day  26:  October  16 

Four  days  later,  just  to  rub  in  the 
advantage  EF  Language  had  es- 
tablished, Rudiger  once  more 
advised  his  skipper  to  take  a 
more  southerly  course  than  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  This  move 
gained  another  35  miles  over 
their  closest  — now  distant  — 
pursuers.  Merit  Cup  and  Innova- 
tion Kvaerner. 


Racing 


Xaar  rated  31b 
below  Arazi  and 
Celtic  Swing 


•Rpnt»hrng*tnrt  . . and,  371  dayc  afh»r  laaimiff  Snnfbampton,  EFT-angnagP  was  set  tn  reach  Cape  Town  first  STEPHe*!  MUNDAY 

Rudiger’s  ruses:  four  coups  that  left  the  rest  of  the  fleet  wallowing 


Chris  Hawkins 

XAAB’s  breathtaking 
victory  in  Saturday's 
Dewhurst  Stakes  has 
the  racing  world  buzzing  and 
Matthew  Tester,  the  British 
Horseracing  Board's  handi- 
capper  -responsible  for  two- 
year-olds,  will  be  rating  him 
the  best  Dewhurst  winner 
since  SI  Gran  Senor  in  1983. 

But  despite  this  Xaar  will 
not  get  as  high  a figure  in  the 
overall  classifications  as 
Arazi  and  Celtic  Swing. 

After  consulting  with  his 
colleagues  in  Ireland  and 
France,  Tester  expects  Xaar 
to  be  rated  127  which  is  lib 
below  El  Gran  Senor  who 
beat  Rainbow  Quest  in  the  De- 
whurst of  his  year. 

“I  believe  Xaar  is  a very 
good  horse  and  Tm  delighted 
to  have  him  as  my  champion 
on  127,  which  is  21b  more  than 
his  sire  Zafonic  when  he  won 
the  Dewhurst”  said  Tester. 

“But  he  does  not  beat  Arn 
zl’s  figure  which  was  earned 
in  the  Breeders’  Cup  or  that 
of  Celtic  Swing  in  the  Racing 
Post  Trophy.  They  were  both 
rated  at  130. 

“In  my  heart  of  hearts  1 
think  Xaar  is  on  the  upgrade 
and  probably  capable  of  a bet- 
ter figure  but  he  can  only  be 
rated  on  what  he  beat  in  the 
Dewhurst  Tamarisk,  whom 
he  beat  seven  lengths,  went 
into  the  race  rated  115. 

“Unfortunately,  both  Dag- 
gers Drawn  and  Central  Park 
ran  below  form  and  one  can’t 
use  them  as  a yardstick.  They 
are  good  horses  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely disappointing  that 
they  both  had  an  off  day." 


Trainer  watch 


It  is  likely  Second  Empire 
will  be  ranked  second  to  Xaar 
on  his  victory  in  the  Grand 
Criterium  at  Longchamp 
where  be  beat  Charge  D’Af- 
faires  by  a length  and  a half. 

" Second  Empire  is  un- 
beaten and  a horse  of  very 
high  merit  All  he  can  do  Is 
win,"  commented  Tester. 
"But  Xaar  beat  Charge  D’Af- 
faires  by  three  lengths  in  the 
Prix  de  la  Salamandre.” 

However,  trainer  Aldan 
O'Brien  has  declared  Second 
Empire  together  with  Sara- 
toga Springs  and  Impression- 
ist for  Saturday's  Racing  Post 
Trophy  at  Doncaster  for 
which  there  are  12  entries. 

This  could  pose  a problem 
or  two  for  Tester,  particularly 
if  Second  Empire  and  Impres- 
sionist both  run  with  the  for- 
mer beating  the  latter  by  a 
long  way  — Impressionist 
having  been  nine  and  a half 
lengths  third  to  Xaar  in  the 
Dewhurst 

There  is  a good  chance  that 
the  Cheltenham  Gold  Cup 
winner  Mr  Mulligan  will  run 
in  the  Desert  Orchid  Chase  at 
W incanton  on  Thursday. 

Noel  Chance  will  walk  the 
course  this  morning  and  is 
keen  to  get  a race  Into  Mr 
Mulligan  but  will  not  risk 
him  on  firm  ground.  The  go- 
ing at  the  moment  is  good 
with  good  to  firm  patches  and 
rain  forecast. 

“Mr  Mulligan  is  in  good 
shape  and  about  80  per  cent 
fit.”  said  Chance.  “If  he  does 
not  run  at  Win  canton  there’s 
the  Charlie  Hall  Chase  at 
Wetherby  or  the  Sean  Gra- 
ham Chase  at  Ayr.  A run  will 
bring  him  on  and  then  hell  go 
straight  for  the  King  George.” 


Haas  having  taeir  tat  run  tor  a new  trainer  today  — Chepstow:  3.10  Kendal  CHraUs. 
GBridng  to  B Iflman;  2.40  landed  Gentry.  C- Broad  to  J O'Shea:  3.1  OPrzfle  Bo*.  P Hurras  eoP 
Burnings:  3.40  BrasasWB.  A Muttra  to  H Rows.  Crafty  Gwrtar.  Miss  H KrtgW  to  S Brookshaw, 
Oaltmoit.  D Kay  to  M Stoppard;  4.10  Aimajam.  J Wilts  to  N Babbage:  4.40  BoW  OrtenH,  N 
Cafegtai  to  C Brooks,  Macmon  s.  D Bswanh  to  D Wchofetn. 

Fataatone  2.30  GinnyWMsemame.  M Meade  to  W Timer 

Hmttogdon:  2.50  Spearhead  Again.  K BrkSgwaier  id  Miss  Wfttams.  WntCOIa  Lad,  W Jente  to  P 
Bowen;  4.20  Dingo  Warrior.  J FBrD-Heyes  to  D Gnssefi.  -i  50  Quatoir  Pnde.  JBotomleytDJ 
Heft  m tun. 


Folkestone  Jackpot  card  with  form  guide 


Huntingdon  (N.H.) 


Results 


-tt-s-: 

■■■ 

• +>  *.- 


is  - L.\ 


CHRBHftWKBB 
Stone  Of  Destiny 
KussfenDefigM 
Davis  Rock 
Star  Entry 

Emperor  Hakeem  (nap) 

Critical  Air 
Mister  Jenson  (nb) 
Veronica  Franco 


TOP  FORM  r ; . 
Stem  Of  teste?  foap) 


4090  426155  Tycoon Trie BWU  Man  9-1 

41003  061130  Bmaestead  {3|  R Hinton  6-13 — - Dta  0HeRO90 

I 411(1)  SW003  JoOrJacteai  <H)R  MtUl  T (Kta  89 

412(H)  .000052  UctartUi  flfffl)  j jenUco.  8-12 . — SSUn  61 

<13 S 1 0-080  Jt&zr Han  (35)  0 HrwJi  Dun 8-11  ■ Palma  — 

414(12  3*5340  Ytaag*  ft*  (Zt)  K [w«OTH>il  &-fl — — — J *»■  M 

415  [10|  { 50Q002  CtartriTs  Start*  (H)  B Fbra  B-7  T Spite  V 

Bribe  9-2  Horestato.  M Tatesto  Jsa  Ron's  Rant  linen's  lot  8-1  Hen's  Id  Hom,  Set  &iy.  Joly 
-hdEDi  QurMTs  SMrt» 

FORM  BODE  - teJaiten:  tea  tapans.  13*  ri  2a  a behind  Li  Veto  * tetennuu  El  te  hem  GeWra 
Trim  Jkt  Hafcey  na  3 as.  fed  oa  3 ari  wri  onri  1 ouL  ns  mrimt  n i 17. 71  DriM  Saw 
Bribe  ri  Marian  in  21 3»  hap.  Stt  Inrt  To  Mr  Aamnt.  drton  rieng  ova  (U  rtBee  rt Items  m 
I V su,  On  ri  16. 4)9  betem  Catfom  a MBWbbi  in  heap.  £etS9.  Royri  BosWte  teatay  av  31 «.  My 
ctmes  oar  H a*,  soon  «ateneet  d 17.  IS  trtod  SWd  Hoar  a tetaaer  1m  41  dris.  SMB-  Bter  EMnB 
1 Omed  teadar  ow  I2t  a*  par.  fitfitf  14. 3 (Eftmteontafnioj  SSrtwo  ins  top,  G^ntemtemt 
He^5imbaiBMi^a«ri<a4.nMrnavirtndSeaYsUterilinminte41"l|dP- 

3 0 OCUff  MBMAII AUCTNM  MAIDBI  STAKES  2Y0 

■VV5I  £2,277  [13  declared) 

SffB  024222  Badbto(U)  HS  Meter  9-0 ■ fefea  » 

90202)  5 Doolte  Irjody  (ffi)  I Baking  9-0 * H Cseftas  17 

SD0  54502  teasnvOrimn  (3T)  B teehan  9-0 : KMateH 

94 (131  00  tgag  blind  pfl)  R Hanoi 9-Q n?!‘rw!  I! 

905  ho  05  Boyri  Eh*  (U)  II  Ustoar  9-0 J.1!?11111  2 

OHM  © TOW CKtea (17) U Hcaon-Efe 9-0 tteto  * 

907(7)  46  Maria (14)  J Ourip 6-9 : -TOri;  « 

nni)  Bakinmlh  Beat  E Writer  B-9 AMO  — 

9BBB  . 333  Donr  Sod  pi)  P Ulto  »-9 j Staten  BE 

»&  - Kp£&^±r— = 

M2«  5 0SW»Mjta»*a6-9- 0»ta  *• 

SIS»  Olfawa  *4(03)  000  ins  S-9 M Off  - 

Britri^  11-4  Bwflta.  5-1  taperar  «®bb.  7-1  DoutriBandr.  Atona.  8-1  Thrt  Corah  DoaSM.  Ch  Brie 

KM  CODE  - Bandar  lid  oa  21.  U aril  Mr  1l  ooL  soon  leaded,  eat  pw.  2nd  ri  12.  3 tote)  Bari 
ternas  ri  VteM» 8 2y  n*i  mj.  Edfm.  Itetoi  Bndy; Isa  price 3 ari.  ari cterui o«r  II ai.  nted  H 
tekog.  im  tn.  5h  ri  W.  3)  UriW  Art  a Herim  El  tee.  6«*.  aa»or  RteRm  Hmp  tmriari.  W a 
iwcBSwSinUdafelSrtng.awcr  u.  cktvrtri  toYnJor  mN—tuybltao,  Gdfn  71 M Caste;  toms 
Etoitem  aw  tarn  mta  ta  lartm  •»  « W ri  IX  ■ l*)rt  Werij  ri  Wtetotoi  (*ri  « 2jrtn  ri*l 
Marie  NW  ten.  ncted  leatec.  riten  ari  mriari)  II  nt  » * 11 > tehW  a*z  tatem  ri 
VtmickGI  2»  nh  asL  Gdfta  BamteteUd  Mr  2L  one  pace  taritstong.  3ri  ri  17. 9 beta  Berea*  Bey  ■ 
SriH*«y6»2yi«riaBttSiWm.  i 

yf  #\/VLEVY  BOARD  RATW6  RELATH)  MAlDBi  STAKES  2Y0  ; I 

TiUva  £2.808  (16  dedaied) 


Davis  Rock 


Critical  Air  fe*)- 
Braadstelrs  Beauty 
Venarica  Fnmco 


irte  Lot  rite  X (totalled  am  teaman  rill;  71  teteritom  mate 

■ Wlamriai  (wTini  2»  mte  wtt  Tteri* 

ri  a.  natort  toric  ceuna  a a 2ymte.  m 

owpw.  5*10116. 71  Wwd  Ceeaeal  COnwririOriEtoeelairTI  2;  mh  m, 

riiai  ttagged  a«  11  act  15ri  a 18. 131  bririd  ElatEtoi  Beery  ri  Iwasler  67  heap.  SHm 

0%  /\^WESTBIHANGai  MAB1EN  AUCTION  STAKES  ZY0  (Dfv  2) 

6f1 89yds  £3,298  (9  dedared) 

2oi  m 6 taring  norite  fl*  ‘^0  BjO i vSffg  m 

202 nj  06 huEi£  _ 

B30  0 Casual  Ha^eCMJ001^*  ^5 * £ ► . . B 

II  "1  sa,S;?.r~=rl^a,; 

Irita  3-1  ftfSBi  Satre.  +-7  tendjl  Owtot fteriw  DriBk,^  Qu*e  ffc  7-4  fWltete,  10-1 

SSeririiori.  Tri«  flnote.Oten  aiU*.  16-1  fete-  ' 

0%  BlDOENDa  SBJLlf46  STAKE  3Y0 

4.«U  51 189yds  £2.277  (1 6 declared)  ^ m 

an  & 014M4  Omm  DW  7B 

awiTi  -oofitn  Oats  Uriaarioa h mitoi  smj uhn  m n 

fan]  _ VS 5 a 


aor noi  unwi  aioa  « 

UQ  -06500  

aoaaa  020000  o4i  

U 

firi Timr w zn: 


31S®  & M ~~ fitateril  79 

RiSS M — M mmS  ■•>  » 

' 4i.  tel  of  IS.  On  m '■ — 

«to  ^te#\HARDBES  HANDICAP  3YO  

3>OOlm  If  149yds  £3,496  {15  dedarwf)  CMir 

fiS.  SfiXnSSrfin: -rr^iaa  £ 

■ja?SS  S 

sg  g Ag  f 

airq  i«mn  RnolKari*tltf7)SVfeaa3-^ ' . . (nta  86 

4BB  043522  Bart  taei  (J1H  Pn  C fep  S'1 


RESULTS 

CHEPSTOW  HI  ™ 1 

HUNTINGDON  772  78Z 

FOLKESTONE  773  W 

ALL  COURSES  COMMENTARY  0891  ||2  780 

ALL  COURTS  friSlKJS 

7^?gGuardlan  CliNTERAcnvH 


411(1)  520003  Jeflr  Jactaai  (SI)  HAerifri  9-13  — 
412(14)  600052  IMoaV  Lai  (1«t  J J®*46  *-12 


Jttm*  " 

g Tnri—  e 

fT  MeCtou  (3}  73 

HZEL: cmC  n 

aoic  — 

Jtefc  Otar** 

Jteta*  to 


Right-Handed.  untMaCng  tra*  of  1m3f  wah  25fl  navtn.  StrrigM  6t. 

Gang;  Good  to  Soft.  ★ Denotes  OWifls.  • Top  form  rating. 

Dreac  Low  numbers  signsty  bnurea  In  sprws.  , ■ 

Long  dtetance  travelers:  Italian  Symphony  pXJj  and  Sudno  P Brans,  Poaiys,  246 
mtes. 

Sevan  day  vrinnan:  4.30  Swtio. 

BDnkerod  first  ttem  220  Don't  Forget  Shota;  4.00  GottnastBT.  Vteond:  220  ItaBan 
^rnphony:  4 CO  Kantone,  Blamey  Padt. 

WESTENHANGB1  HAIOai  AUCTION  STAKES  ZVD  (Dhr  I) 

■WW6/  189yds  £3.298  {9  declared) 

let  (7)  022445  Stem r4  0toteyJ»»BMMten 8-10 .a.  fttariflO 

182(1  3 Otewotf  (Ml  ftsfF  Sritti  6-7 =£*fi5  S 

103  SI  243402  U»  Boy  JriarP»mRften«  «-7 : “ 

1MB  00  Morin  (17) R Hamm  8-6  ■ — -- J ~ 

105 p 45  SKtataOTSCMtelW j— F Bteririlito  B6 

wra  aa tatejtarttoMMfertiariM ■ a.— P “ 

107  3 655  Tte  UraWflii  to)  M Btoctewl  B-6 ,?fSL9  JJ 

(W  tar  Trite  Wteto  M « Utori  6-3 - £ “ 

100(8  433060  fte  Goddess  ((1)  JSItaw  M2 * Ftaodi  pi  «7 

Bririv  6-4  Sore  01  Oesaw.  7-j  Tha  Boy  Jrin.  7-1  Fte  Oodtes.  8-1  tteittd  DrO,  Hriad  tarin.  The 
Magana.  13-1  PsDe  tanote. 

rm  code  - Star  a DesttaK  Led  nil ««  H aa.  soon  tat  price,  riri  45.  IS  HBtad  Dbhb tan.ri 
cSwSapaS  ntoSdSf*  iad  rite  a.  mdM  n «n  *«  te«  m oi  n;  ?i  Mtffe*  Fum 


“favva  £2.808  (16  declared) 

891(7)  503600  CritoeaaWSta  94)  r Dto  (7)  80 

802(11)  M122  Coo1ueyay«»f7^(BF)MC6ail*JlM ^ » 

GC3(3_  006  CrSeri  Air  (17)  Sr  U Prescte  9-0 _«  MMd»lt 

684  HQ  040240  FfcraaTorirapsgfl  Hawn  3-0 Ota  OIW  02' 

SOSriB  050  SritetotaCS  WtTGoraai  9-0 BaariOIGmari'  « 

sr*M  OffiB  tontan  miTtaari  9-0  — — — j fei  * 79 

awna  0«J5jO  US* Swtaa  m J 6 Sny*Q2»iHI  9-0 —JLser*t  •*  2 

6090  503300  H*ra«P*WpS)CD**r&-n B Irttata*  M 

8090  04330  tototaa OkSb Ml -«£*■  2 

610(4)  02000  Kalltes  PBtJ17)RfaUsS-11 AOocteta  88 

611H  0400  Uanan  Mag  (17)  D Atcrinri  8-11 S tatewfc  88 

6t2(ia  00E60  ltaStaJ42)ltarite»fi-n S.W  S 

61305)  yyKT  Moortjic  ItotPC  (l^  0 RnsiCb  One  8-1 T J atari  BD 

814 B ooaro  Nteg  mTi ueriwi 3-Ji — - 5 

8en!  04000  SBrt  WtetaMlfcWB-11 J 5 

(160  OSD  Mtf  trip  (t7)MR|W  6-11 State-  8D 

Brifioc  5-1  Ftae  louer.  11-2  Qxraer  Gpn,  13-2  Qriaf  Air.  B-1  LJeSetan,  Uzarj  Faing.  Uxntac  . 
Stage.  10-1  teoriSte  Dooscn.  Kstae  Pa.  ‘ 

ridden,  rai  on.  3ri  ri  12.  08  bri« 
taknge,  teiri  U.  41  btfrid  Maria  ri 
«noa  lllh  ri  2H  S bound  itartai  ri 
soon  tad  (tecs.  Itti  ri  14. 91  bated  I 
oioe6Boad,i3rioti4.tei13lMB  . 

at 

A 4PJ/\HS1STMQ*lCaJX  LIMrTH)  STAKES 

‘tiUVBf  £3^26  (1 6 declared) 

Fordag » (3) P) U Pream 3-3-3 — 2 

SSSrJrita  (31)  WWRHodBeB  6-9-1 *<***»+  88. 

oat uacamiutadt 5-9-1 A S 

UyfSeri C29) OT Ur L&fcte 3-M *«■*  " 

Seta aPfoas. 3-9-0 AFEgai  88] 

SSritea  BtajH)  PDDSta  7-8-12 C T«ta  0**® 

farttayWrapHedy  Heads  4-8-12 ® 

sawp  V tartOCI)  ptO  B Snarl  5-8-12 5 I 

Bnwtoat  (Sliossra  3-fi-ll  TOJte  * 

Baridy  (23)  (Q  J arte  3-8-11 s ***"  5 

Htartpmrtaoten  34-H — S 

Bolfey SdtaT to) fflltai 3-8-11 -DtaOja  B 

Toataa  (3IJ I Bridrig  3-8-11 — SWftrti*  £ 

Itatag  (*)  (DJ  J 6 Si^frOstwras  3-M p » " 

l»car p7) S tericay 3^8 Mtata  «1 

Wtamtag  B^ns  (3T)  H /rinssong  3-8-8 F talsa  88 

sartF 9-2 Ksres*rW  IM firtr. M ftutaBri  1W  rtwJrim  teefck ftwrtte ta« Brty 
Ste»*r.  Ite«n.  


trims*  *7 
m □)  88 
M Bata  81 
.FkriN  88 


e HANDICAP 

OiUwim4f  £2.415  (18  defend) 

1 ® 042300  Faodtad  pi)  s ta  WO  

2(7)  315603  6tafteM^  BlllariagueHril6^-10 

3(15)  OCOOO  RriateP3«ktawteri8-M 

4(12  006502  SeaJteB*B0)JWdgirW 

5S  OOtaS  JateRH tagwo 3-9-7 

lift  sr«&5n= 

i »ra  rmtfn  pccfdc pi) W tesan 4-9-3  — 

1 3ft  KS 

If  5grasi=; 

15P«  £356,-)  Hertsta  tawr  W 9 

Sg1  0^5S^,Sffl«5o^r=.- 

yja  xs:  s&cramip)  irtrtr3-6-n 

a-;  yin  (am  H-3  testa.  <’-l  So*  Fomm  Sea  Doraft  te 


OffBS  HAWKWS  , TOP  FORM 

220  Briofley  House  Snow  Board 

2.50  Freed  Forest  Feattwr 

3.20  Samoel  WBderepio  Key  Grip 

2L50  Cats  Run  Cats  Run 

4^0  Pea&ngs  Chabrol 

4.50  Wartala  My  BIb  ta  DondaBi 

Ota.  dgK-hareted  ear*  of  UtmviOti  200yds  run- In.  PatecUy  flat  wltti 
easy  berate. 

Gting:  Good  * Denotes  bflntara. 

Loag  dratance  trawlers:  Westoote  Lad  P60}  P Boaran.  Dyfed, 

244  miles. 

Seaaa  dfl  winoera:  Nona. 

BQnkared  Batlkne:  How.  Vbcraft  450  Tm  A Dreamer. 

FimiEe  h brackrt:  after  lane's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing. 


A OAlfi>W^COf®niONAL  JOCKEYS’ 
taataVHANNCtf1  HURDLE 


HANDICAP  HURDLE 

3m  2f  £1,923  (8  declared) 

PfllP-  Bptfce  Write  (Pita  tea  P DrifcM  7-12-0 — FWn 
212-0  ritaer MotafA  ®B CM  JMJ-71  J FMriow*  ® 
2301 P-  tariBort(Md)(D)[6nUsMJnes8-11-7  M Dm*  (8) 
12«F  Tte Hartta ta*  (235)0 tartly 9-11-1  G &w* 

A4P23-  Bn  aorta  tori  PI  » Tactattete 

8-10-13 ,-J  Bteteta  (3) 

6000-4  tarite  L*» nqnGMl  10-10-0 .0  J Kma 


8 600CM  tarira  lOTOE)  (C)  G K*ta  10-10-0 0 J Batata 

7 amp  fate PowntaJL&ai 5-HH) jam 

• 60444-  11tala()EM W StaCMO-O S Taylor 

Brites  9-4  Snow  and.  11-4  Brirtey  Hue.  8-1  San  Grig*,  fr-i  am 
Iteriha,  12-1  Prio  Pony.  14-1  Tte  Irian  Gore.  18-1  Mart's  La*,  ffl-1 
Hate* 


JACK  RAMPLY  BBAOMAL  NOVICE 
HANDICAP  CHASE 

2m  41 110yds  £3,067  © declared) 


a (team  s< 

kfsh  a 

w J orator* 

— B Ateas  87 

~D»  mu  83 

— i«a*s 

6 BBdrieft  * M 

Milton  n 

A cart  78 

B Gotten  82 

Stan  M 

Candy  Honil  - 

_A«teSaop)  a 

iMmr  80 

TMh  a 

rs*rafce  « 

tar,  6-1  MBA6.  10-1  ML 


1 430P-2  Fonri Flatter nnn Crierifcp 9-12-0 6 Bradley 

2 PEffS-  toatteadAgtaPS)  *te  »T«ta  8-11-8-  A Bnta 

3 6-4222  Ihiliririr  (11)  K tan  6-11-6 A 8 talBi 

4 5143*-  UtatawrttB)mOflJIiro*r6-ll-3 B State 

& 0454-5  ORtonl  fog  Cll)  G tarQul  7-10-12  D miitawtar 

6 57M4  Fritad (nji  usage 6-10-10 R Itendon  (3) 

7 4/00P-  Wrtatt  lad  (716)  P Booen  6-10-3 *lrito 

I 030®  ftwo  fJ4S  K 6-1 D-? IHart 

9 B3313-  BtaNtaAbon (281) nffiFUiftr 8-10-0  P Cateny 

Beta  3-1  Form  Feaaw.  7-2  Henva  Aten.  4-1  Mood rite.  9-1  Fma.  8-1 
Sonrtmd  /qm.  10-1  Oriiart  tt*  14-1  Ltamy.  Wtao.  33-1  vreamaUfl 

0 OA  M J KBfflLE  BKTTOAr  EBJ.  WnOfiAL 
ObAUhONT  NOVICE  HURDLE 

2m  110yds  £2,373  H2  declared) 

1 004  tortririom* Mr WC Owner 6-1 1-0 I Lmnacw 

2 30-  Chtsing  Tte  Mta^ol)  0 Bsttn  £—11—0 IFU* 

8 31/23-  rite  Item  (2Sa«s  HJom  6-11-0 D ftt* 

« U0CV2  by 6rtaPrifisSSmdi $-11-0 Btert 

5 W Lfjw  J tafiy*  &-11-0 Mr  B may  (5) 

8 106-  Swnte  MUtata  (105)  (0)  (BF)  D Ndrtrn 

5-11-0 A Map** 

7 2341*  State*  Mta  (11)  mJHtrieran  5-11-0  ...F  uriqr  (8) 


Chepstow  (N.H.) 


CmtSHAMWMS  TOP  FORM 

2.10  iteStrnog  Gale  Ctwitawirhn  Greek 

2.40  Tidal  Force  BDon 

3.10  Costae  Rarer  Wand 

3.40  Jaiapano  Camay  • 

4.10  faifian  fta  Saahtak  Retriorer 

4.40  Sotyaan  Sufyarai 

Oral,  felHended  uxUatoo  course,  nearly  2m  mat  wih250ytb 
ruHn. 

Going:  Good,  Good  to  Soft  in  [daces.  * Denote  btokers. 

Lag  diAUncu  Bare— re  S Don  P .40)  M Ryan,  Ifaranartta  164 

mAas. 

Seven  day  ataneca:  None. 

BBteored  or  ylanred  fhet  tea:  None. 

o A f\WENOWXCMSE 

Aal  W3m  £3,511  (7  declared) 

P BfcCOf  * 
...  P May 

muff)* 
. Altana 
P Steer  ft 
TJBKiiriy 
.C  Itanllya 

Batfinr  13-6  Zends.  9-4  IB  Smog  Gate  9-2  Coomariia  Creek.  11-2  Gcttn 
ta  a-i  nM.  10-1  tort  Ortri.  33-1  Pats  Plater 

H A /^MQURD  HOLDER  HAffiHCM’  WRinE 

Aa"flw2m4i  110yds  £2,B43  (11  declared) 


• Tic  MMteteC  Brads  9-11-0 G Brafley 

9 Goodtaa  Eamge  Mrs  J P4msn  4-10-13 R Fananl 

10  5%-  Bonlcn  in  (MM  > Hotan  5-10-9  — P Beaky  (3) 

if  OQOS-  ateifrir  Com  (ha  tte  POUiwr  5-io-s...  R Mann 

n 0-  Ttaqr«teta(Sta  Ita  ? Rotesn  5-10-9  ...  H BIctonK 

Brilkv  15-8  5janri  Wriwste  3-1  toy  Grte  13-2  kte  Tte  Web.  Hie  fte  Mowy. 
7-1  Soodm  Gauge.  12-1  DaBrig  lie  rim  14-1  Snjrtad  Hurricane  Jam. 
ftnForCnar. 

3C  g\  HOLYWBJL  HANDICAP  CHASE 

iWV3m  £3,582  (5  declared) 

1 122P4-  HoMtalZa  Iris  S Sod)  8-1 1-10 R Snest 

2 -031U2  Tte  farter  fn)  ffl)  0 «Me  8-11-7  * tartan 

8 21114-  Mb  Bm  B81)  fiJ  Upson  9-11-6 - B taste 

4 P0/P4-  Bo  (trim  (204)  (D)  G Jdnori  HaigftBn  12-10-6  D GobgOer 

5 /P61P-  PririBN  tay  (tlri  P)  Mis  D ten  6-10-3  D Bridgwater 

Bridnc 7-4 Cm ft*L 3-ITte Gopher.  7-2 Iknam. 4-1  Pitaa* Pwny.  12-1 

BbHta 

4 9A0UMURST  NOVICE  HURDLE 

•fc  mi 2m  4f  1 1 0yds  £2,530  [1 1 declared) 
i 4403-1  frirttaim  an)  g mrew  5-11-5 a em 

2 13  DtaioPri M rriran 4-11-4  I Fanmt 

3 3257 -6  Desert  rtatarner  (IT)  J Mn  7-10-12 G Brafley 

4 DtairiMantarpB^OQtsol 5-10-12 B Fenton 

5 518  UK'S  tam  (2ZI)  F Mi*tlw  5-10-12 P many 

6 0Z&3-  Priyriaal  ta  (U2)  Wft  A Bbdenore  6-10-12  P May  (3) 

7 446  Ctotm (mjte Bwry *-10-11 A ta»to 

8 TbvLri*  nil)  S Da*  4-10-H H **—», 

9 tkgaal  Bwly  {F25  C Dojer  4-W-11 I Lamm 

19  P CrttiqiRto  (91)1  Uobqw  tel  0-10-7 D Manta 

n 50004- HTO  Prate  (223)  K Bute  7-10-7 R State 

Betas-  7-2  Paten  4-1  Otari.  9-2  Drigo.  6-1  Hart  Sum.  7-1  ltgeri 
Art  S-1  Prrp&Tw.  rear  Late. 

A grj\C«JRCH  END  HANDICAP  HURDU 

lhWV2m  110yds  £2,355  (6  decked) 
f WHO  rm  A Bn  (17)  m Iris  M Bontoa 

7-11-10  I P tatew  « * 

2 4«21  Vtata  (11) (B1)Klto9»  7-11-3 A S Snrih 

3 66010  Itarate <PH| GHrioam 4-10-T2 R BUM  0 

4 QHP-  My  Mril  B>  0aoitaftJ2E33  (U  B CUtay  6-10-12  L AspeB  (31 

8 21-616  CwOn  Cm* (C)  irfl  toir  5-10-0  _ B Iteratoa  P) 

6 3463-  Ouitar Prirta (m) J Hatert** 5-10-5 DBm 

Brians  5-2  terata  3-1  Ik  Mai  ta  (uri*.  4-1  Briraio.  5-1  CuMi  Capa.  7-1 


9 128  758  -81  <7 
7 <3  163  i875 
6 55  109  475 
5 45  11.1  -17 1? 


COURSE  SPECMUS75 


fit  tare  X lari S Ttanm  ia  tens  X LarriSt 

17  60  34  *8887  *“*»  S 05  354  -16JM 

IS  K3  238  468  Gltetead  10  55  1B2  -A® 

14  79  17.7  -2604  DMbWbo  8 39  231  +1&2 S 

11  58  19  -11.12  | TM  "®!  E 

11  59  iaE  +829  itatota  7 <3  163  +6r5 

10  60  187  -13S1  P»*ldi»  § 55  109  475 

10  66  1i2  -35:5  “"ta*  5 46  HI  -17  K 


8 4332-5  BBOtA  Teta  (22)  RQR  find  11-10-0 J fttot 

Batap  94  tamL  3-1  Fa»  Band,  4-1  **P's  To  5a>.  9-2  Coma 

9 jiASaKUPS 60TU  BBTHDAY  NOVKS HURDLE 

OrtV2m  4f  110yds  £2,416  (12  declared) 

1 4254-1  Bob*  niB  N lUdeS  7-11-2  B ttamdr 

2 04001-  tatofa  W (153)  H Rosw  6-10-10 D MB« 

3 FFP20-  Comtry  HwM  PC8)  S Doucfi  6-10-10 C Ran  (7) 

4 P31FP-  tafBw  (157)  SBwridiw  7-T0-1D S Wynne 

5 0033-5  DnfeKtaM  (IQ  R Brooo  8-10-10 A P MeCoy 

6 045C-  Jriaaeno  (381)  N TbMjd-Rmb  B-lO-10  . — C Itarihe 

7 (SfP-  »*j OnUTTT) r 5-I0-1P PIBfc 

8 Uri*  Hratot  S anctofas  5-10-10 C Hade 

9 20I0P-  Hr  Britota*  (Wri  I Wtaas  6-10-10  — 9 Pom 

M 1SV5-  tanwe  {sow Iks  J Pure  8-10-10  ... G ta  (J) 

n Mxe  0rimo4fl(B)Mae«art*-l&-9  R Johann 

12  0-  rata*  (fe)  DHtelfl  7-10-5 RBritay 


KIEREN  FALLON,  who  gave 
up  his  final  three  rides  at 
Pontefract  yesterday  because 
he  felt  unwell,  will  ride  work 
this  morning  before  deciding 
whether  to  ride  at  Folkestone 
today. 

PONTEFRACT 

S-30  (rit)i  1,  SHARP  CRACKKR,  D 
McKaown  [8-n  lav);  Z,  Bt—m  lm(iS-2);  S. 
Sane  (9-1).  13  ran.  1.  K.  |M  Jonnsuni  Tow 
C1.mei.ia.  C2. 10.  C?2 O.  Dual F: CAM  Trio. 
n450  CSF:  E5.B4.  NR;  Bert  s GHL 
34)0  (1  m SO:  1 , RUTVAKD  CHANTRY,  K 
Dorley  (11-2),  2,  Bawm  Pwak  (4-1  !wv); 
S,  TripHwyS«Mt(  10-1 1:4,  (MMdta- 
ttv  16-1)  IS  ran.  1.  2 5.  (LwrJ  Huntingdon) 
TotarCa  30.  CPJV.  Cl  SO.  CS.CC.  Cl  JO.  DualF: 
C20J0.  Trio:  £37.00  CSF;  £24.57.  Tricest 
01989. 

3M  (1n«)i  1,  GUJ LLANO,  M Hills  (10-11 
lev).  3,  Rkirihg  Rom  (9-2):  3,  Ctophaa 
Cimauon  (20-1).  8 ran.  TA.  7.  (C  Wrung) 
Tore.  £1  JO:  C J SO.  £1.10.  £2.80.  Dual  F.  £3JOl 
CSF:  £4.67. 

4-00  (tan  TTf.  1,  tePOWnz,  J Weaver 
1 1 1-2  inMav).  2,  MgrifleW  Fizz  (9-1);  3,  AA 
On  (11—2  im-tevr.  4,Sed  Had  Bad  (6-1).  18 
ran.  IK,  14.  6 (C  Cyzer)  Tote:  £5.60;  £1  JO. 
C1JO.  El  BO.  E2JO  Dual  F:  C14J0.  Trur 
C40.ro.  CSF-  C6T.B6.  Tricest:  £278.83. 

4JD  (Hfc  -I,  APAAN.  T Q McLaughlin 
(33-1):  3.  Bovtore  Bey  (9-21avj;  3,  Robel- 
Oen  (25-1  j;  4,  IBtaeta  (16-1).  17  ran.  1.  X. 

1.  |R  Aitervin)  r C51^0,  d140.  £250.  EB  40. 
£8.10  OF:  077.60.  Trio:  £1.109.00.  CSF: 
069  02.  Trtcaar  £3.557.88.  NH:  Tnolsle. 
LOOdtaLFItalUNaUBT.FNwtsn 
(14-1);  2.  Mwrsfca  MecUne  (10-1):  3,  Polo 
VanborahS-l):*,  Marroata  (9-1).  '3-Stav 
Bawsian  19  ran.  Nk.  *,  IK.  (H  Fahey)  Toe: 
C22S0;  £450.  EL50.  £4.10.  £2S0.  Dual  F: 
C15a90.  Trio:  £578  10.CSF:O34JB.Tr(ca*t 
0.261  81.  MR:  Allman. 

&SO(3fhi,  not  Dean  McKeownfriM): 

2,  Prumimi  Prriioowe  77-21;  3,  Itocoim*- 
fleo  (9-2)  100-30  lav  11  Desdrw.  12  ran.  Nk. 
7.  (R  Baaomani  Tow  £44.40:  nun,  0.40, 

0.10.  Dual  F:  Cl 46^0  Trio:  EB9.70.  CSF: 
060 13.  NR:  UOMyagHi. 
PLACrPOT.n2.OP.  OUAPMTl  £28.70. 
JACKPOn  Not  won.  £61  .B77A1  carried  hx- 
•ard  to  Folkastone  today. 

SOUTHWELL 

2.10  (Stfc  «,  SANTA  PAY*,  T Sprake  (5-2 

lav);  S,  CmTol  (50-1):  3,  tata  (8-1).  10 
ran.  X.  2*.  IB  Palling)  Tote:  G4.40:  0.10. 
BB^O.  C2.60.  Dual  F.  £42  SO.  Trio:  £187410. 
CSF:  03420.  TrieasL  £717 30, 

ZAO  (Affc  1.  DAHCBKI  MYSTOrY,  A DBly 
(16-1);  2,  Me— brim*  (5-1);  S,  Betateee 
(14—1).  6-4  tav  Noballno.  14  ran.  2,  Ot  (E 
Wheeler)  Toe:  £27.90;  EB^40.  O SO,  dJO. 
Dual  F:  £91.80.  Trio:  EB9.7D.  CSF:  E96.47. 

3.10  (1m  er>  1,  HODTraenrero,  c 
Lnwtnor  (4-6  re  V):  3,  Avatoi  Btoe  r I8-1K  4^ 
mhtenoor  (9-2).  9 ran . 18, 9.  (R  Guest)  Toie: 
0.50;  O 10.  £2  00. 0 .70.  Dual  F.  £9.40.  Trio: 
08 90.  CSF  £15.18.  NR:  Hays  Ya  Kalaah. 
340  {1m  6f)=  f,  H REDWOOD  RPIC.  S 
Whitworth  (14-1);  3,  Trsspw  (8-1);  3,  Unfa 
(12-U.S-S1av  tndtga  Dawn.  IS  ran.  7,  TJt(8 
Morgan)  TOW  £21  BO;  £4  JO.  C3JO,  £380. 
Dual  F:  £33  JXJ.  Trio:  C34OS0.  CSF:  018.80. 
TnCBEL  £1.31 1.85. 

4.10(71):  1,  SMOOTH  PRomss,  Bene- 
dlchie  Hal  worsen  (11-1);  S,  Peray  (8-1);  3, 
rtyrewe  (19-1)  3-1  tav  High  Muney.  16  ran. 
B.  IS  (J  RCGerolO)  Tote;  £20.80:  ES.4a 
E2.7D.  £3Jtt  Dual  F:  £83.70.  Trio:  £114^0. 
CSFrC1Dl.il. 

*AO  (1n«  1,  JOMA  HOUJEV,  O Parttln 
(100-30  lav);  *,  Bmdrio  (14-1);  3,Zatatte 
(9-1):  4,  Yeoman  ORwer  (10-1).  18  ran.  ML 
%.  &■  (G  L Moore)  Tate:  £3.00:  £1.10.  EX20. 
£2.60,  £3 5a  Dual  F:  £37.oa  Trio;  £11450. 
CSF.  £56  aa.  Tricant  £394.70. 
PLACB>OTiC15345a  QUAOPOTe 
£20600. 


Betfiag:  3-1  taw-  7-gJataaa,  5-1  Wtm.6-1  tasas  «.  Ufc  Hawt  PUIMPTON 

A 4 A5EVBINSB1JN6  HANDICAP  CHASE  cuukTrs^ 

*»b  ■ V2m3tn0ydsE2^34 <6 doctored)  S^i'i^oStacS 

9 OCe-O  MrBtaW«?*Rrte  7-12-0. M A RtoenftJ  Uf^5!T  F7^a£2 

2 6FW41  teSto  tea  (1B)R  Hedges  8-11-13 T RrataZ>«  Trtoflli.BOVraF: 

3 P-3202  Ente  toOta (16) MSitanai 7-11-4 Ptttay  SL50  12m  if  Hd 

4 12233- SnhHriR*ta*ttt»qPife)*«8-10-8...TJ  Iterate  KavaiMta(SO-l);! 

5 Off  36  Total  Asset  (25  A fates  i-lD-2 . Gan  Lyons  Meet  Walrama  I 

9 3J5&4  Port  S8eh  n R fnfl  7-10-0 J Hart  (Mrs  L Jewell)  Tc 

8*tara9-4SeriBriftriMr.  ff-4 Hiao Oil  7-?Qanl4iptaEe. 5-1  MtBe&i  DaalF  OAM.CSI 


COURSE  SPEOHUSTS 

j*p  V « a 


MfaMfy 

eisart 

TOriae 


3 :06  1"3 


$ sorts 

TSpnte 

HMta 


124  '*2  ft 

‘ 15  SS  T72  *3198  ■ 

:A  TM  523  -tig  £' 

is  a 15  **25  ■ 


Tracts 

19 

Are 

% 

IMS 

BUMtaB 

?1 

138 

152 

•1&54 

RNrtrari 

18 

66 

18.4 

♦1163 

JD* lap 

15 

45 

353 

+2613 

■Bm 

14 

99 

14.1 

-3038 

G non 

12 

IQS 

1U 

-3532 

■PnccoR 

11 

S 

aa 

-17.76 

SHn 

9 

35 

Z.7 

+39.74 

ABCtW2m  41110yds  £2,B43  (11  declared) 

SR M Rpt 7-12-0  ...  A P McCoy* 
S P lAnpy  5-11-12  - J B Bonita 
a 0R  J O'Shea  8-11-H.  ■ Brenwn  (S) 

5-11-6 J Bta 

Jmfen  7-11-2 I Jofatao 

sHKntft  9-11-1 JQArty 

Strinn  8- 10-13 PPM** 

ttts  6-10-4 B Drtmte 

i 1214-3  ta*  ta  (22)  fi  Rod  6-HKI  C “SS? 

7n  ODOO-  AriuLril  cay  (tat  R Brrati qui  11-10-0  . — OOWiraL 
yi  6tfrP-  Doss  Dbcc  fw)  f)  IlhW  "-M-ii  - Sophie  SAldrt  R 
j |—4  jl.j-1  i*,„  '-  ' U Lm  5-1  f inflrtii  ;-l  liirp  l-wf.  !.!y3v  Iffl. 

rite  A SOUTH-WEST  CLUB  HANDICAP  CHASE 

Om  J W2m  3f  110yds  E4^93  (6  declared) 

) 12JW-  fiwif)ritod(!7^RR£w8-12-0 B BteMirii 

Z 311F0-  Rrt  Bk  {tnj  P)  P f-U-U  ----_*  JterfrtP 

3 51M-3  Drtia  nn  (D)  J ttig  9-1M — M A RUaw41 

i pp3222  tart  Tl  S»y  (11)  tlr  PPitafoni  11-10-6..  Dr  P PtBrisrt 

B 112422  Bayart  (10)  (D)  J M(H . - Kchstl  Brennan  (3) 


A >f/\  THAMES  tefiTCLL 

2m  110yds  £3,420 


PS21U 
161  ©■ 

1502V 
ti&l 
52311 
54®- 
(flP-34  JWriMte 
OC&fll  TM  Forte 
1214-3 
0008- 
GffFP- 


■tM^tW  2m  110yds  £3,420  ^ (teetered) 

f I Aftm  tt7i  KU  not  Hemes  A-U-13  -^.. . * Donate 

2 it  ■raiiiiiii  rfrr)TT  Tirninmn  i n r ^...bjaksi 

S Bold  Otetal  (ra3C  EMs  3-10-6  — S McNeri 

4 l.lto OataftoWk ’to >1W A PtaCoy 

5 JUaufitaB  (Fwq  H attBQe  3-10-1 T J Mopriy 

BitaF5-6  a^aao.  15-8  Its  IMte,  11-2  BotJ  CWeslal  B-1  IfagmnS- 


«aiRS5SPECyUJSTS 


iKteys 

A P McCoy  » 94  27  7~ *156 

RMSHCte  22  IK  193  -4238 

DMtata  18.  76  237  *17.98 

CUtatel  14  84  167  -Z324 

BJrione  12  58  176  -2581 

HAFRtartd  H 71  155  -1847 

Atagrire  10  47  21J  -956 


cutaiyi 

RJriom 


HNpt 

p Britt 

BT-ttariK 

PBkhefl* 

DHtataoe 

BBta 

iRtPftnn 


ia  ftre  X terta 

39  1B7  23.4  Z3.3Q 
19  GS  27.7  +4375 
18  97  1E6  -262 
15  68  221  -£51 

14  51  275  *424 
i 31  226  *926 
6 3 182  *3700 


2-20  (2m  if  Hr**):  i,  REACH  THE 
CLOUDS,  R Sufrte  (6-1);  C,Oielwri  D*b- 
nr  (19-1);  a,  Pocktendp  Cmatar  (12-1). 
9-3  lav  Colour  Counsenor.  12  ran.  X.  1*.  (J 
Upson)  T;  am  090. 0.40.  CAM.  D F:  G47. 
Trio  £111.80.  CSF;  £78.58.  Tricast  E790JJ1. 
SLfiO  (2m  If  Meta  1.  STEAM  OH,  J R 
Havana  ati  (SO-1 ):  2,  ABretae  (2-6  tav);  a. 
Meet  Welcome  Hew i (7-1).  7 ran.  Ha  2. 
(Mrs  L Jewell)  Tale:  CBZZt  £82D.  £1.10. 
Dual  F:  04  M.  CSF:  £S ZM. 

SSO  (3m  If  liOyda  CIO1 1,  SMQWDOM 
ULY,  J A McCarthy  (12-1);  2,  4*c  Del 
Prince  (8-1);  9,  Cteqnmnt  lad  (5-1).  7-2 
fav  Laughing  Fontelne.  13  ran.  S,  3.  (P 
Webber)  Tout;  C16JS0;  E4J0.  £230,  £230. 
Dual  F:  GB AM.  Trio:  £88.60.  CSF:  £7834. 
Tricest  C38337. 

&40  (2m  «•  Hdrijr  1,  MAUVE  SHORE, 
Mr  K B O' Ryan  (13-2);  a,  Itaete  Mueie 
(13-2);  3,  Utotai  Afoox  (7-1).  6-4  tav 
Mfecmm  Star.  16  ran.  ii,  a.  (C  ManniToa: 
£10.70:  £3.70.  £230.  £230.  Dual  F:  £4250. 
Tr,o:  £29.60.  CSF:  £61.23.  NR:  China  Gem. 

(2m  STCli)i  1,  BLACK  CHURCK  O 
0 Sullivan  [i2-i ):  2,  Hon— n—  (7-1);  a. 
Amber  Spadi  (100-30 lav).  11  ran.  8X. 4.  (R 
fij*o)  r tissa  £3.io.  Es.ia  ««.  dr 
05-60.  Trio:  £5030.  CSF:  £83.88.  Tricast 
£325  04. 

ASO  <2m  4(  Hdte)i  1,  HAIBAWAU  A P 

McCoy  (7-2  jnt-tevl:  2,  Swbhn  (8-1);  2, 
NraOmi  And  Htow  (5-1).  7-2  |nt4a«  Per- 
uen  Due.  11  ran.  4.  nft  (G  L Moore)  T «e: 
£4.70:  El. 40,  £230.  £lria  Dual  F-  C13JM. 
Trio:  E6SJ0.  CSF:  £3539.  Trlcast  £15229. 
P1ACEFOT:  £325.60.  OUADPOT.C27UL 


.'  t 


14  SPORTS  NEWS 


r-^rd tan  Tuesday  jg 


Football:  Uefa  Cup  second  round 


Strasbourg  v Liverpool 


A new  threat 
to  Evans’ 
peace  of  mind 


Defeat  would  leave 
Liverpool's  manager 
in  trouble,  writes  Ian 
floss  in  Strasbourg 

THERE  are  other  man- 
agers in  the  Premier- 
ship who  do  not  boast  a 
clearly  defined  instinct 
for  self-preservation,  but  the 
feeling  continues  to  grow  that 
Roy  Evans  may  be  the  one  left 
standing  when  the  music  next 
stops. 

Tradition  decrees  that  Liv- 
erpool managers  are  never 
sacked  or  replaced.  No.  they 
either  slip  away  with  dignity 
or  move  gracefully  upstairs. 
But  Evans  may  prove  the 
exception. 

The  perverse  nature  of 
modern  football  was  magnifi- 
cently illustrated  at  the  week- 
end in  the  aftermath  of  the 
season's  first  Merseyside 
derby  at  Goodison  Park. 

Everton  had  performed  so 
miserably  against  Coventry 
City  three  days  earlier  that  at 
3pm  on  Saturday  their  man- 
ager Howard  Kendall  was  the 
one  being  bundled  towards 
the  trapdoor.  By  4.40pm,  the 
precise  moment  an  irate  sup- 
porter sporting  a red  scarf 
made  his  way  across  the  pitch 
to  gesticulate  angrily  in  Ev- 
ans’s direction,  Merseyside’s 
terrace  vigilantes  had  found 
themselves  another  con- 
demned man  in  waiting. 

Before  the  season  even 
opened,  Evans's  inability,  or 
maybe  his  unwillingness,  to 
conceal  the  truth  saw  him 
publicly  admit  that  another 
campaign  of  inconsistency 
would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  put  paid  to  his  current  job. 

Leaves  have  only  just  begun 
to  Call  from  the  trees  around 
Anfield  and  yet  he  is  already 
grimly  fighting  for  survival 
Saturday’s  defeat  by  Everton, 
a mauling  by  any  other  name, 
has  pushed  him  back  to  the  lip 
of  the  abyss.  And  the  very  last 
thing  he  would  have  wanted 


after  such  a debacle?  Why,  a 
two-leg  European  tie  against 
moderate,  highly  beatable  op- 
position, and  a treatment 
room  fdll  of  the  rich  and  die 
femous. 

This  morning,  when  he 
awoke  in  his  Strasbourg  hotel 
room,  Evans  had  both. 

Strasbourg,  although  they 
turfed  Rangers  out  of  the  Uefa 
Cup  in  the  previous  round, 
are  a rather  nondescript  team 
currently  hovering  just  above 
the  relegation  zone  in  the 
French  first  division.  But , 
they  believe  they  can  succeed 
where  Celtic  failed  last  month 
and  remove  Liverpool  from  j 
the  competition. 

“We  all  appreciate  that  we 
will  have  a much  harder  job 
against  Liverpool  than  we  did 
against  Rangers  but,  yes,  we 
believe  we  can  win  this  tie," 
said  Strasbourg's  general 
manager  Bernard  Gardon. 

Evans  quite  probably  in- 
tended to  shuffle  his  pack 
after  the  weekend  embarrass- 
ment, so  the  loss  of  Karlheinz 
Riedle  to  a groin  strain  and 
Patrik  Berger  to  an  Achilles 
problem  may  not  be  the  shat- 
tering blow  it  might  at  first 
appear.  Having  pursued  an  in- 
flexible policy  or  safety  first 
for  so  much  of  his  managerial 
career,  Evans  seems  destined 
to  pack  his  midfield  tonight 
and  hope  that  his  goalkeeper 
David  James  does  not  perform 
as  ineptly  as  he  did  the  last 
time  Liverpool  visited  France, 
in  April  when  they  were 
beaten  3-0  in  the  Cup  Win- 
ners’ Cup  by  Paris  St-Ger- 
main.  “That  was  dreadful  one 
of  the  lowest  points  of  my  en- 
tire career,"  Evans  admitted. 

Jamie  Redknapp  seems 
likely  to  be  a substitute  in  the 
MeLnau  Stadium  tonight  on 
his  return  to  senior  football 
after  fracturing  an  ankle  play- 
ing for  England  against  South 
Africa  at  Old  Trafford  in  May. 

"We  must  be  positive  be- 
cause we  cannot  go  into  this 
game  thinking  about  what 
happened  In  our  last  match 
and  dragging  our  tails  along 
behind  us."  said  Evans. 


mm 
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Athletic  Bilbao  v Aston  Villa 


Paul  Weaver  in  Bilbao  reports  that  Little's 
men  are  on  a mission  to  salvage  some  pride 


IN  TIMES  of  stress  a man 
may  return  to  his  roots  for 
a period  of  contemplation 
and  healing,  and  the  Aston 
Villa  manager  Brian  Little, 
who  is  a North-eastern  lad, 
must  have  felt  something 
comforting  and  familiar  when 
he  arrived  here  yesterday  for 
tonight’s  first  leg. 

Bilbao  Is  on  the  eastern  half 
of  Spain's  northern  coast,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Basque 
region,  and  there  is  a perse- 
vering Englishness  about  the 
club  formed  99  years  ago  after 
the  arrival  of  foundry  work- 
ers and  mining  engineers 
from  the  north  of  England. 


Athletic  Bilbao  play  in  Sun- 
derland's red-and-white 
stripes  and  inspire  a similar 
passion  among  their  support- 
ers. Their  football  too,  fast 
and  physical  is  more  English 
than  the  game  being  played  in 
Barcelona  and  Madrid. 

The  lain  was  falling  as  Lit- 
tle and  his  players  arrived 
and  there  was  a tangy  fresh- 
ness In  the  air,  but  the  intimi- 
dating atmosphere  that 
awaits  them  in  San  Mames 
stadium  tonight  will  remind 
the  Villa  boss  that  this  is 
far  from  a sentimental 
homecoming. 

Villa  are  attempting  to  sal- 


vage something  from  an 
otherwise  stillborn  season. 
They  are  out  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  and  their  form  in  the  Pre- 
miership has  been  the  despair 
of  half  of  Birmingham.  In  the 
Uefa  Cup  first  round,  how- 
ever, they  gave  themselves 
heart,  drawing  0-0  in  Bor- 
deaux before  winning  1-0  at 
home. 

Unfortunately  for  Villa,  Bil- 
bao are  in  a comparable  posi- 
tion. They  languish  in  11th 
position  in  Spain's  Primera 
Division  after  their  1-1  draw 
with  Deportivo  La  Coruna  at 
the  weekend,  and  have  won 
only  one  of  their  seven  games. 
In  Europe,  however,  they 
have  been  heroic,  knocking 
out  Jfirgen  Klinsmann's 
Sampdoria  with  some  style; 
they  won  2-1  in  Genoa  and 


2-0  at  San  Mames,  otherwise 
known  asLaCatedraL 

If  Barcelona  and  Real  Ma- 
drid dominate  the  modem 
Spanish  game,  Athletic,  with 
eight  championships  and  23 
cup  wins,  remain  one  of  the 
country's  great  footballing 
names. 

But  most  of  their  success 
came  many  years  ago  and 
they  have  not  won  a pot  for 
more  than  10  years  and  not 
put  together  a run  in  Europe 
since  they  were  beaten  by  Ju- 
ventus  in  the  1977  Uefa  Cup 
final. 

Their  last  successful  season 
was  1983-84,  when  the  current 
Spain  coach  Javier  Clemente 
led  them  to  the  league  and 
cup  double. 

They  still  represent  fierce 
opposition,  though,  especially 


for  a side  as  frail  as  Villa. 
Until  the  visit  of  Liverpool  In 
1983,  Ferencvaros  had  been 
the  only  foreign  side  to  win  in 
Bilbao  in  27  years;  and  New- 
castle, who  were  there  three 
years  ago,  would  ruefully  con- 
firm Athletic’s  enduring  com- 
petitiveness and  the  hostility 
of  the  stadium. 

Remarkably,  in  these  post- 
Bosman  times,  the  club 
recruit  only  Basque  players. 
No  foreigners,  or  even  players 
from  other  regions  of  Spain, 
can  play  for  the  club. 

Perhaps  Athletic  have 
never  heard  of  Bosnian;  per- 
haps they  think  he  is  the  ac- 
tor who  plays  James  Bond. 
Down  the  road  Real  Socie- 
dad,  at  San  Sebastian,  have 
no  such  qualms. 

Unfortunately  for  Villa,  Ro- 


is given  a 
£3m  boost 

to  host  the 2006  Wort  d statem  ^ § 

Cup  was  yesterday  I take<w®r^^  Harrods' ; 
Uftelby  . Qmfflion 


ENGLAND’S  camj^gn 

to  host  the 2006  World 

Cup  was  yesterday 
lifted  by  a £3  million 
awardto  the  FoottaU  Araom- 

ation  from  the  Ffogtish  Sports 
Council  ; , 

The  hand-out  is  likely  to 
provide  a third  of  the  FA  s 
total  outlay  on  its  bid  as  it 
attempts  to  capitalise  upon  rts 
success  In  staging  Euro  96 
and  upon  England's  impres- 
sive qualification  for  next 
year’s  finals  in  France. 

“Bringing  the  World  Cup  to 
the  home  of  football  in  2006 
will  bring  enormous  value  to 
the  whole  nation."  said  Alec 
McGiven,  the  director  of  the 
World  Cup  2008  Campaign. 
“Government,  business  and 
football  fans  alike  will  benefit 
from  having  the  world's 
greatest  sporting  event  on 
home  soil” 

Meanwhile,  Britain  is  to 
bring  together  police  chiefs 
from  Europe  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  hooligans  wrecking 
next  summer’s  World  Cup  fin- 
als. The  Home  Secretary  Jack 
Straw  said  a high-level  semi- 
nar would  be  held  in  Black- 
bum  eariy  next  year. 

“We  will  be  offering  all 
possible  assistance  to  the 
French  authorities  and  work- 
ing closely  bn  practical  mea- 
sures to  ensure  that  the  terri- 
ble scenes  witnessed  in  Rome 
recently  are  not' repeated  next 
summer,"  he  said.  "" 
Mohamed  A1  Fayed  at- 


French  exercise  . . . Liverpool  players  warm  up  in  the  Meinau  Stadium  for  their  latest  European  test  pwljppehuguen 


berto  Rios  does  qualify  even 
though  he  grew  up  in  Andalu- 
cia.  Rios,  a £9  million  signing 
from  Sevilla  and  a player  tar- 
geted by  Manchester  United. 
Barcelona  and  Real  Madrid, 
was  born  in  Bilbao.  This  for- 
midable defender  was  out- 
standing in  Spain's  eye-catch- 
ing World  Cup  qualifying 
campaign. 

Villa,  beaten  2-1  at  home  by 
Wimbledon  on  Saturday,  wel- 
come back  Stan  CoQymore 
from  suspension.  "Stan  hag 
only  just  arrived,"  said  Little. 
“He’s  got  a long  way  to  go  and 
lots  of  things  to  do.” 

In  fact  he  has  played  a third 
of  a season  and  scored  a 
single  goal  and  at  £7  million 
may  represent  the  transfer 
market's  biggest  whiff  of  hali- 
tosis this  season. 


happy to 
stay  put 

PAUL  GASCOIGNE  may 
disappoint  several  Pre- 
miership dobs  by  staying  at 
Rangers,  his  agent  said 
yesterday. 

Mel  Stein,  who  confirmed 
that  Aston  Villa,  Crystal  Pal- 
ace and  Tottenham  were  keen 
to  sign  the  Tfrigland  mid- 
fielder, stressed  that  Gas- 
coigne was  not  intent  on  leav- 
ing the  Scottish  rhflmpinnfl. 

“Ifs  not  a case  of  being  un- 
happy at  Rangers,”  he  said. 
"It’s  just  a possibility,  told  if 
any  opportunity  arises  in  life 
you  have  to  look  at  It  He'  is 
going  to  think  about  it  this 
week  and  we  will  make  a deci- 
sion in  our  time.  We  are  not 
asking  for  a transfer." 

The  England  coach  Glenn 
Hoddle  has  hinted  that  Gas- 
coigne would  benefit  from  the 
stiff er  competition  of  the  Pre- 
miership in  the  lead-up  to 
next  summer’s  World  Cup  fin- 
als, but  Stein  insisted  that 
this  was  not  a consideration. 

Tm  sure  the  Premiership 
Is  more  competitive  than  the 
Scottish  League  but  Paul  has 
played  tremendously  for  Eng- 
land while  playing  for 
Rangers,”  he  said.  “There  has 
never  been  a problem  in  pick- 
ing him  while  playing  there." 

The  former  England  striker 
Gary  Lineker  said  yesterday 
that  the  notoriously  injury- 
prone  Gascoigne  should  stay 
in  Scotland  to  preserve  his  en- 
ergy for  France. 

“Rangers  win  a lot  of  games 
comfortably  and  with  Gama’s 
physical  record  it  would  be 
good  if  he  didn't  have  to  cope 
with  close,  tense  Premiership 
games  every  Saturday  and 
Wednesday,"  he  said. 


tempted  to  acquires  majority 
2ge  in  Chelsea  before  M* * 
takeover  of  FuR^Sp^. 
men  for  both 

millionaire  owner  ^d_Jfoe 
Aiwisea  chairman  Ken  Bates 
£3£Sed  that  the  two  bosi- 
Sessmen  held  ‘‘informal 
talks"  in  the  spring  over  fhfr 
possibility  of  a jo^  venture, 

but  negotiaticms  broke  dovm 

when  Bates  refused  to  reltor 
quish  bis  majority.- 

shareholding. 

Al  Fayed’s  spokesman 
Michael  Cole  said;  “Mohamed 
A2  Fayed  did  have  informal 
talks  With  Ken  Bates  earlier 
this  year.  The  talks  were  en- 
tirely cordial  but  eventually 
inconclusive. 

«Mr  Bates  made  it  dear 
that  he  had  no  intention  of 
coTHng  a majority  stake  in 
Chelsea  Football  Club,-  and 
Mohamed  was  not  interested 
to  a minority  stake.” 

The  Sunderland  directors 
have  rejected  a £17  million 
takeover  bid  from  a local 
businessman  acting  on  behalf 
of  an  American  multi-million- 
aire, Albert  Scardino. 

The  fiwanre  director  David 
Stonebouse  revealed  that  the 
directors  had  rejected  six  po- 
tential buy-outs  since  the 
club’s  public  flotation  10 
months  ago.  Sunderland’s 
chairman  Bob  Murray  and 
rftirf  executive  John  Ficklmg 
hold  50.02  per  cent  of  the 
shares  but  have  no  intention 
of  standing  down. 


Wenger  sees 
Europe  league 
in  four  years 

TBE  Arsenal  manager  Ar- 

I store  Wenger  yesterday 
said  the  Champions  League 
might  soon  Include  the  best 
three  or  four  teams  from 
the  top  countries. 

He  said  he  was  not  too  un- 
happy that  his  side  were 
knocked  out  of  the  Uefh 
Cup  in.  the  first  round.  “The 
Uefia  Cup  is  a consolation 
prize  and  the  Cup  Winners’ 
Cup  has  been  , destroyed. 
Who  plays  in  that  now? No- 
body,” he  said. 

“The  Champions  League  is 
all-important.  It  Is  turning 
into  a European  League  and 
over  the  next  three  or  four 
years  I think  that  will  be- 
come more  and  more  dear. 

“It’s  all  about  money. 
More  games  equal  more 
money  through  television 
revenue  and  1 think  the 
next  few  years,  will  see  not 
just  two  but  three  or  four 
teams  from  the  top 
countries  competing.’’ 

Kasey  Keller,  the  Leices- 
ter goalkeeper,  seems  cer- 
tain to  be  ruled  out  of  the 
United  States’  final  push 
for  a place  In  next 
summer's  World  Cup  fin- 
als. He  bad  surgery  after 
dislocating  a thumb  and 
may  be  out  for  six  weeks, 
making'  him  doubtful  for 
the  final  three  qualifying 
games  next  month. 

Traumere’s  striker  David 
Kelly  is  out  of  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  squad  to  meet 
Belgium  in  their  World  Cup 
play-off  first  leg  in  Dublin 
tomorrow  week  after  injur- 
ing an  ankle  in  Saturday’s 
2-2  draw  with  Nottingham 
Forest. 


Sport  in  brief 

Hockey 

Havant  and  Surbiton,  the  two 
clubs  relegated  last  season 
but  now  leading  the  First  Div- 
ision, meet  in  the  third  round 
of  the  EHA  Cup  at  Havant  on 
November  2,  only  24  hours 
after  their  league  meeting  at 
Surbiton,  writes  Pat  Rowley. 

Both  sides  are  hoping  for  a 
successful  run  so  that  they 
can  play  Premier  Division 
clubs,  who  come  into  the  com- 
petition in  the  fourth  round. 

Rowing 

Britain’s  four-times  Olympic 
champion  Stephen  Redgrave 
has  been  diagnosed  as  a dia- 
betic but  still  plans  to  com- 


pete at  Sydney  2000.  The  35- 
year-old  learned  of  the  prob- 
lem shortly  after  last  month's 
world  championships  in 
France  where  he  took  gold  in 
the  coxless  fours. 

Athletics 

The  British  Athletic  Federa- 
tion, put  under  the  control  of 
three  interim  administrators 
last  week  after  running  up 
debts  of  about  £550,000,  was 
left  in  Umbo  yesterday  after 
its  petition  to  install  official 
administrators  was  adjourned 
by  a court  in  Birmingham 

Boxing 

Herat  Graham’s  WBC  super- 
middleweight  title  fight 

against  the  American  Vinnie 
Pazienza  on  December  6 has 
been  switched  from  Dagen- 


ham's Goresbrook  Leisure 
Centre  to  Wembley  Arena. 

England's  two  fighters  at 
the  amateur  world  champion- 
ships in  Budapest  have 
reached  the  quarter-finals. 
Ian  Napa  had  a 15-5  win  over 
Romania's  Marian  Velicu  and 
the  heavyweight  Fola  Okesola 
went  through  on  a tie- 
breaker after  finishing  10-10 
with  Egypt’s  Amr  Mostafa 
Amr. 

Basketball 

Dennis  Rodman  yesterday 
refused  to  sign  a one-year 
contract  with  the  Chicago 
Bulls  because  he  is  unhappy 
about  incentive  clauses  tied 
to  the  dub's  wins.  He  said 
that  injuries  to  Scottie  Pippen 
and  Toni  Kukoc  might  mean 
the  Bulls  win  fewer  games. 


Results 


Lose  all  your 
business  records 
or  save  them. 
Guaranteed. 


Statistics  show  that  96%  of  data  loss 
results  from  users  accidentally  deleting 
files  and  that  only  of  companies  survive 

catastrophic  data  loss'  The  revolutionary 
new  HP  Colorado  5GB  tape  drive  gives  you 
Tull  PC  system  protection  for  just  £150. 
Guaranteed.  For  full  details  ring  HP  now. 


HEWLETT® 

PACKARD 


Ring  0990  474747 


Rugby  Union 

WORLD  CUP  CKJAUnatn  Dwnpaian 
Zone  Pod  Oaoi  Croons  23.  Russia  IB: 
Georgia  18.  Denmark  8.  Pod  Time 
Ukraine  48.  Belgium  5.  Pod  Hate  Ger- 
many 3l.  Cz  Rap  17.  AmorteM  Zoom 
Chile  BS.  Bermuda  8. 


DISNEY  CLASSIC  (Orlando):  Pinal 
■eoroo  (US  unless  stated);  270  D Duval 
65.  70,  BS.  70:  D Forsman  67.  69.  65.  68 
(Duval  won  on  first  extra  hole):  272  T 
Trytoa  67.  60.  66.  69.  L MatOaoj  67.  66.  65. 
74.  272  P Goytfoe  80.  70.  68,  68  274  O 
Brouma  74. 64. 68.  TO.  *76  J Durant  68. 66. 
71.  70;  P Btackmar  88,  66.  S&  73:  L Jaiuwfl 
70.  67.  86.  72.  27S  G Day  69,  70.  69.  G&  A 
Mfl0oe  66.  67.  72.  71.  T Lehman  73.  65.  67. 
71;  J Maggert  67. 89.  70. 70:  T Tolies  89. 67. 

68.  72:  J Cook  60. 66.  70.  72:  p Stewart  64. 
67.  70,  75.  277  K Gibson  71.  70,  67.  BS.  L 
Claimants  70.  68.  69.  Ttt  C Perry  67.  68.  71. 
71;  S Gump  66.  72.  68,  71;  T Armour  III  70. 
JO.  69.  68;  R Black  70.  69.  66.  72  B Fatal 
70.  86.  88.  73.  B Tway  68.  69.  EQ.  74;  F 
Uekfltar  65.  71.  66.  75.  278  T Woods  66. 
71. 70. 71;  D Waldorf  68.  68.  72.  7a  G Waite 

69.  69.  87.  73;  K Burton  69.  68.  87.  74;  S 
McHoy  70.  £6. 66.  75;  B Gleason  67.  67. 88. 
76.  A Doyle  67.  69.  66.  76. 

Tennis 

ATP  EUROCAKD  OPEN  (Sungari).  Rot 
radt  j Semarink  (Noth)  bt  3 Scnalken 
(Nethl  6-4. 6-2  D PrlnooE  (Gen  bt  u Roe- 
set  ISwttz)  5-7.  8-4.  6-2:  H Arad  (Uor)  bt 
A O'Brien  fUSl  6-3.  2-6.  6-3.  T Merlin 
(US)  bt  A Agassi  |US|  6-4.  6-4;  M Lonaoon 
ISwe)  bt  T WOodbrtdge  (Al»)  8-3.  6-0.  N 
KMar  (Gen  bt  T Johansson  (Swe)  6-3. 
3-6.  8-1,  M Onatafaaoa  (Swe)  bt  A Portae 
(Sp)  8-1.  8-1;  P llwrtiul,  (Neth)  bt  F 
DewuM  (Bal)  4 6-1.  6-0 
LUXEMBOURG  OPEN  WOMEN'S 
TOUHNAMWn  Hnt  nan*  K Habaa 
*»»  I Slovak)  bt  I Spates  (Rom)  w/m  E 
IMratnw  (Rue  I bt  Y BasuU  flndo)  7-5 
6-1:  S Tastod  (Fr)  bt  A Cartsson  IS«e) 
3-1.  6-4;  J Kiupar  (SAJ  bt  M Maleeva 
(Bui)  8-3. 6-3. 


Boxing 


McDonald  0,  Rowson  1;  snaked  v 
McShane.  Turner  v Germany.  Dunnlngton 
v Wells  drawn.  Leadersi  Laic.  Staked. 
Turner  2. 

OWEMS-CORMINQ  INTERNATIONAL 
(Wrexham):  Roml  2 ana™  A Kinsman  l. 
G Lana  0;  T Nielson  (Don)  0.  E van  den 
Doe!  (Neth)  1:  M Telmenov  (Rue)  1. 8 Sahu 
(Ind)  ft  R Beilin  v J Donaldson  (US);  V 
Janes  (Czo)  v N Davies  drawn.  Laadm 
Kinsman  SS;  Talnunov.  van  den  Oral  S 
(Kinsman  needs  1IW  to»  ms  first  grand- 
master result). 


Hockey 


Sailing 


WHITBREAD  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

RACE  1.  EF  Language  166  3 mllos  la  fir* 
tan;  2.  Marti  Cup  30«A  138  5 Mixes  from 
leadens.  Innova  non  Kvaerncr  304.9/139.6 
4.  Silk  Cut  019.2/453.9:  5.  Chwsle  Racing 
884. B/7 19.5:8.  Toshiba  991/895  7:  7.  Amort- 
ca'n  Challenge  1 041.2/875  ft.  B.  Swedish 
Match  1148.9/983.8;  9.  EF  Education 
1345.3/1180;  10.  BrunalSuncrgy  1469/1306. 

Snooker 

■OUBMEMOUTH  Dpi  Third  rowKfa  J 
MMftm  (Seal)  bt  O Harm  (Ana)  5-4;  a 
Burden  (Engl  bt  N Bond  (Engl  5-3;  C 
tbnal  (Scot)  bl  P Davies  (Wales)  5-2. 


Fixtures 


(730  unless  BTnroal 


UEFA  CUPi  Saoond  rowed.  Brat  lav 

Athletic  Bilbao  v Asian  Villa  (&30).  RC 
Strasbourg  v Liverpool  (8.01. 
NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE]  Pint  DhrMen 
Bury  v OPfl  (7  45|.  Crowe  v Ipswich  (7.45); 
Norwich  v Reading  (7  461.  Nottm  Forest  v 
Wcol  Brum  (7X51.  Oxford  Uld  v MKMI09- 
brougn  (7.45);  Port  Vaft!  « Huddersfield 
17.45).  Portsmouth  v Bradford  C 17.45): 
Shed  utd  v Stockport  r?  45j.  Sundortana  v 
Swindon  (7.45).  Saeond  DMsIom  Black- 
pool v Chesterfield;  Bournemouth  v MHL 
wall  17.46).  Brantford  v Brimol  Rvra  |7.45): 
Bristol  C v Preston  (7  45),  Carlisle  v Luton 
(7.45).  North amMon  v York  17  4J5V  cudham 


EHA  Cups  ThM-rawid  drawn  Blueh arts 
v Combs  C;  Bournemouth  v Beckenham: 
Bournvlllo  v Sheffield:  Brtdgnorth  v Ips- 
wich; BrooklandS  v Peterborough  T;  Easto 
cole  v Bromley:  Hemp ataaif  V Gios  C: 
Hampton  v Harrogate:  Harleston  M v nbb- 
ton:  Havant  v Surbiton:  lecj  v Fareluun; 
Norton  v Warrington;  Old  Cranieighans  v 
CtwOnstord:  Old  Georgians  u St  Albans; 
Ramgarhia  (Leeds!  v Spalding:  Robinsons 
v Chelmsford;  Stourpon  v Do  Mon  (tort 
Unlv  (Bedford);  Tro)ans  v CWche3Wr.  West 
Herts  v Oxford  Hawks:  Winchester  v High 
Wycombe.  (Muchas  to  be  played  Nov  2).  I 

Ice  Hockey 

SOPBU.EAGUE:  Bracknell  5.  Basing- 
stoke 3;  Manchester  4.  Ayr  3 loti. 

■nmSH  NATIONAL  LEACUb  Murrey- 
Uekt  4.  Telford  10.  Paisley  10.  Lancs  5: 
Petortforo  & Hie  2:  Slough  l.  Outidtnd  3. 
NMj  Florida  1.  Pittsburgh  4;  Chicago  5. 
Buffalo  £ Vancouvor  4.  Color  ado  4;  Ottawa 
3.  Dallas  1:  Anaheim  2.  NY  Islanders  S:  LA 
2.  Edmonton  3 (at);  Phoenix  &,  San  Jose  1 


v Grimsby  (7.45):  Plymouth  v Burnley 
(7.45):  Watford  v Fulham  (7 AS);  Wigan  v 
GHflngtam  (7.45);  Wrexham  v Southend; 
Wycombe  t Walsall  (7.45).  ThM  BhMera 
Barnet  v Rochdale  (7.45);  Cambridge  Utd  v 
Hull  (7.45);  Colchester  v Doncaster  {7. 45); 
Darlington  v Cardiff;  Hartlepool  v Peter- 
borough; MaodesUetd  v Exeter  (7.46); 
Rotherham  v Notts  Co  (7.46);  Scarborough 
v Chester;  Scunthorpe  v Shrewsbury; 
Swansea  v Mansfield;  Torquay  v Layton 
Orient  (7.45). 

GUARDIAN  INSURANCE  CUP)  Fbwt 
romfa  Aldershot  Tn  v Croydon;  vtitulo- 
stone  v Barton  Rvrs. 


Accrington  Stanley  v S arrow:  Altrincham  v 
Runcorn;  Bomber  Brldgs  v Hyde  Utd:  Btyth 
Sparians  v Bishop  Auckland.  Chortny  v 
Lancaster;  Gideeley  v AMrefon  Tn;  Rad> 
ctlffe  Bor  v IMrtsford  Utd.  Pint  DMelora 
Conglmon  Tn  v Trafford:  Eastwood  Tn  v 
Stotdksbridge  PS,  Greet  Harwood  Tn  v Flbt- 
tan:  Gretna  v Ashton  Uld,  Lincoln  Uld  v 
Matlock  T/k  Wilton  Alb  v WOridngton; 
Worksop  Tn  v Bradford  PA. 

ISTHMIAN  LEAGUE:  Premier  DMMoot 
Bromley  v Mtchln  17.45);  Gravesend  A N v 
Bt  Albans.  PM  Ptnlaluei  Thame  Utd  v < 
Lemnerhoad.  1—4  OhrtahMU  Barking  v 
Edgwara  Tn  Bracknell  Tn  v Bedford  Tm  , 
Tooting  & Mitcham  v Windsor  & Elan.  As- 
sodefa  Merabsrs  Traptay;  Banstead  Alh 
v Gnmbertey  Tm  Clapton  v Ford  Utd;  E 
Thurrock  Utd  v Wltham  Tn;  Egham  Tn  v 
CtiaHont  SI  Potan  Flackwotl  Hth  v Tnng  Tn 
Hartford  Tn  v Camay  Is;  Kingsbury  Tn  v 
Braintree  Tn;  Ware  v Aveiey;  Wingate  6 
Finchley  v Marlow. 

DR  MARTENS  LEAGUE)  Pi— tar  Dtv- 
tadem  Bromsgreva  v Rx eat  Gm  (7.45); 
Tamworth  v Nuneaton,  lodlw,  Mv 
Moai  dndarford  Tn  v Yale  Tn:  Clevatfon 
Tn  * Cirencester  Tn.  Cfopr  FkM  nsad, 
drat  tagi  St  Leonards  8 tamer  on  , Erith  a 
Belvedere. 

NW  C04MTIES  LEAGUE  First  DM 
tatana  Buracough  v Warrington  Tn,  Chad- 
derton  v Atherton  LR:  Maine  Rd  v Darwem 
Newcaaue  Tn  *a  Helena  Tn.  MoedM 
Trerim  Atharton  Calls  v Hotker  Old  Boys. 
ARNOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
IE A4MHH  Mrat  DMpluni  Dunsfon  Fad  v 
Stockton:  Morpeth  Tn  v Seaborn  FIS. 
NOHTKBRN  COUNTIES  EAST  LJUU2UE 
Pfralw  QMatora  Arnniurpe  Wet  V Pick- 
erlng  Tm  Arnold  Tn  v N Ferrlby  Uitu 
Maltby  MW  v Lbrarsodge:  Ossatt  Alb  v 


DtaM— Elmore  v Bkfotord:  Wosibury  Uld 
v Cobra  Tn. 

WKIW*  LEAGUE,  PnmJnr  PNial— 

Shod  Wed  v Blackoum  (7.DL 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMSINATtOMt 

FM  BMatai  Araansl  v Brighton  (2-0). 

FAI  HATtOHAL  LEAGUE  CUPl  O— tar . 
Tfonfa  shelboumo  v Umerick  FC  (7.46). 

PA  WOMEN'S  PREMIER  LBAOUHi 
Nattanai  DMakm  Everton  v Tran  more 
Rvrs  (7.0). 

Rugby  Union 

cunfa  Northampton  v Oxford  Unlv. 


Pools  Forecast 


V Oxford  (Ad 
v Crows 
v Portsmouth 


v Port  vole 
v Wotvea 


v Blackpool  1 
v Bournemouth  1 

* Wycombe  t 


V Plymouth 
v Watford 


an  BMW 

v Scunthorpe 

1 

v Brighton 

34  Layton  Ortant 

301  fhgpto 

v Darlington 

38  Mansfield 

37  Notts  Co 

v Cambridge  Utd  1 

■ ■WlNNNPpi 

v Torquay 

. 1 

SB  BoeUMa 

v Rotherham 

1 

46  Morton 
4M  Rank* 

47  RaSffiRvra 

48  ttMtarn 


v HttafrUarv 
v Aberdeen 


v Sorting  A 


Team  talk 

The  ^dependent  news  and  reports  service 

0930  16  86  + 


Arsenal 
Aston  VHIa 

Barnsley 

Blrm.  city 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Brentford 

Sum  key 

Cattle 

Chehea 
Coventry  City 
Crystal  Pataca 
Derby  County 
Ous  cost  OOP  pbi 
«P«JeiHy:u5,i5 


80  Everton  73  QPR 

81  Hudd.  Town  74  Rangers 

M Ipswich  Town  75  Sheffield  United 

83  Leeds  United  70  SheffieWWfed. 

64  Leicester  Ctty  77  Southampton 

65  Liverpool  78  Spurs 

*6  Man. City  79  StokeCtty 

«T  Man.  Untied  80  Sunderland 

88  Middlesbrough  81  West  Ham 

88  MHwaii  82  Wimbledon 

TO  Newcastle  Utd  83  Wolves 

71  Norwich  City  84 

72  Nottm.  Forest  as 

WlATAUTMffl. 

MWKU«.LEH»LB18La.HaptJ«:(n71  713  4473 
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Rugby  League 

Wigan 
defy 
Bulls9 
rush  for 
winger 

Andy  Wilson 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


IGAN  hope  to  buy  out 


W Jason  Robinson's 
contract  with  th*> 

SShin^*11  5Uiby  LeaS“e 

within  a week  despite  a late 
BuSL  bId  fr°m  **  Bradford 


GeoEf  Carr,  the  AEL’s  com- 
munications manager,  con- 

SSFH  yesterday  that  the 
BuUs  had  “expressed  inter- 
est m the  Great  Britain 
®^ger,  who  would  be  avail- 
f°r  a fee  of  about 
£250,000.  But  David  Brad- 
shaw. Wigan’s  chief  execu- 
tive, responded:  ‘'We  have 
been  exchanging  faxes  with 
Mr  Carr  Tor  several  weeks 
and  after  receiving  another 
from  nun  today  we  are  hope- 
ful  of  concluding  a deal 
within  the  next  few  days.” 

That  would  also  be  good 
news  for  Great  Britain,  clear- 
ing Robinson  to  play  in  the 
first  Test  against  Australia  at 
Wembley  a week  on  Saturday. 
But  Bradshaw  does  not  expect 
Gary  Connolly,  the  other 
Wigan  player  contracted  to 
tiie  ARL,  to  be  released  even 
if  the  ARl  and  Super  League 
In  Australia  make  peace. 

Bradford  have  already  se- 
cured one  former  Wigan 
player  at  a discount  this  year, 
paying  only  £30.000  to  the. 
London  Broncos  for  sh«im 
Edwards  after  Wigan  let  him 
move  south  for  a nominal  fee 
on  compassionate  grounds. 

Apart  from  a scrum-half, 
signing  a top-quality  winger  Is 
Wigan’s  top  priority  for  next 
season’s  defence  of  their  Super 
League  title,  and  at  £250,000 
Robinson  would  represent  ex- 
cellent value.  They  would  be 
ftirious  if  Bradford  nipped  in 
at  the  last  minute;  they  started 
negotiations  with  the  ARL  last 
May.  even  allowing  Robinson 
and  Connolly  to  Oy  back  to 
Australia  midway  through  the 
Super  League  season  to  play  in 
an  ARL  international. 

Bradshaw  admitted  he  was 
aware  of  interest  among  other 
English  clubs  but  added:  “It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  at  the 
last  minute  we  start  getting 
complications.  Jason  wants  to 
stay  at  Wigan." 

St  Helens  yesterday  com- 
pleted the  signing  of  the  for- 
mer Oldham  forward  Paul 
Davidson  on  a three-year  con- 
tract They  agreed  a £50.000  fee 
for  the  2&-year-old  last  month 
but  have  now  picked  him  up 
free;  Davidson  was  one  of  the 
players  declared  free  agents 
when  Oldham  applied  to  @3 
into  liquidation  last  week.  An- 
other. Joe  Faimalo,  is  expected 
to  sign  for  Salford  today. 


Snooker 


Rugby  Union 


£43m  deal  puts 
New  Zealand 

in  the  black 


Adidas  wins  an  expensive  round  in  the  global 
sponsorship  race.  Nick  Varley  reports 


PHOTOGRAPH:  CUVE  BRUNSKJLL 


Reaching  high  . . . but  Andre  Agassi  remained  in  a trough  in  his  defeat  by  Todd  Martin 

Agassi’s  bulb  almost  blown 


Richard  Jago  in  Stuttgart  sees  the  former 
world  No.1  subside  against  a lucky  loser 


I Am 
I dim 
8 vest 


neon-lit  image  of 
Andre  Agassi 

dimmed  a little  more 

yesterday.-  The-  for- 
mer world  No.  1 was  almost 
predictably  beaten  by  an 
opponent,  Todd  Martin, 
who  had  reached  the  first 
round  of  the  Eurocard 
Open  only  as  a lucky  loser. 

As  Agassi  said  after  his 
6-4, 6-4  defeat:  “I  had  just  a 
slight  sniff  early  on  but  it 
was  like  the  brief  passing  of 
a gentle  breeze.” 

Will  the  wind  catch  his 
sails  again?  The  defeat  left 
him  at  his  lowest  ebb  for 
more  than  11  years,  out  of 
touch  with  how  to  win,  out 
of  rhythm  even  with  those 
famous  ground  strokes,  and 


Bond  bows  out  to  Burden  as 
Higgins  breaks  back  for  win 


CBve  Everton 
at  Bournemouth 


ALFEE  BURDEN,  a 20-year- 
old  Londoner  ranked 
12Lst  in  the  world,  eliminated 
the  Regal  Masters  champion 
Nigel  Bond  as  the  Grand  Prix 
field  was  reduced  to  16  here 
yesterday,  and  the  world. 
No.  2 John  Higgins  barely 
averted  another  upset  against 
the  colourful  Australian 
Quin  tin  Harm,  also  20. 

Burden  was  on  the  books  of 
Arsenal  and  Swindon  Town 
before  a broken  leg  ended  his 
hopes  of  a football  career.  He 
took  up  snooker  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  after  only  six  months 
of  serious  practice  won  the 
English  Under-17  title. 

Promptly  signed  to  Ian 
Doyle’s  management  stable,  he 
appeared  overwhelmed  by  the 
star  names.  Only  since  leaylng 
it  a year  ago  has  he  started  to 
blossom.  He  led  Bond  3-0  and 
4-2  before  prevailing  5-3. 

Hann,  a peroxide  blond 


from  Wagga  Wagga  now 
based  in  Manchester,  was 
suspended  for  two  years 
while  still  a junior  after  mis- 
demeanours including  spit- 
ting on  a fellow  competitor’s 
mother.  The  Australian  Su- 
preme Court  reduced  the  ban 
but  the  message  was  dear, 
that  his  lack  of  self-control 
might  undermine  his  consid- 
erable talent 

Indeed,  this  year  he  was  ar- 
rested twice  within  three 
hours  at  Lismore,  New  South 
Wales,  for  driving  tinder  the 
influence.  But  potentially  he 
is  a top^dass  player. 

“I  know  nothing's  going  to 
stop  me  getting  into  the  top 
eight,”  he  said.  'T  think  Tm 
that  good  now,  because  I've 
improved  so  much.” 

Breaks  of  55,  141  and  50 
helped  him  to  a 4-1  lead  but,  39 
ahead  early  in  the  sixth,  ha 
missed  a straight  red  from 
middle  distance.  Higgins  saved 

the  match  with,  an  87  and  did 

not  offer  another  chance  as  he 
came  through  5-4. 


outside  the  top  100. 

Sometimes  Agassi  mut- 
tered, occasionally  he 
shouted  and  he  would  alter- 
nately try  to  force  and  at- 
tempt to  ease  off.  But  he 
made  mistakes  or  allowed 
Martin  to  dictate.  After  he 
dropped  serve  In  the 
seventh  game  and  in  the 
third  game  of  the  second  set 
he  never  looked  like  break- 
ing back. 

Martin,  finding  his  way 
after  elbow  surgery, 
worked  carefully  into  the 
match.  Once  ahead  he  ac- 
celerated, serving  two  aces 
in  all  his  five  service  games 
in  the  second  set. 

It  had  been  seven  weeks 
since  Agassi  competed,  at 


Ice  Hockey 


the  US  Open.  There  were 
good  reasons  for  being  ring- 
rusty.  He  had  been  raising 
$3  million  for  disadvan- 
taged Los  Angeles  children. 

In  the  process  he  had 
seen  Ids  wife,  the  actress 
Brooke  Shields,  work  “like 
an  Energiser  bunny”.  Ten- 
nis had  been  a long  way 
from  a priority,  and  only 
because  Agassi  talks  a good 
campaign  can  you  imagine 
it  might  be  again. 

“I  think  I have  been  noth- 
ing short  of  frustrating  for 
her,”  he  said  of  his  with. 
“It’s  important  for  her  to 
do  everything  welL  That 
seems  to  be  why  it’s  neces- 
sary for  Agassi  to  show  that 
so  too  again  can  he.  1 need 
it  for  myself,”  he  said. 

His  ambition  revived 
three  weeks  ago,  he  said, 
and  he  plans  a full  season 
next  year  for  the  first  time 


Storm  coach  expects  Ayr  clash 
to  be  up  in  the  air  to  overtime 


Vie  Batcbelder 


I A /HEN  the  Superleague’s 
Wtop  two  clubs  were 
pitched  together  in  yester- 
day’s draw  for  the  Benson  & 
Hedges  Cup  semi-finals,  the 
Manchester  coach  Kurt  Kleln- 
endor?t  had  an  understate- 
ment ready.  “We’ve  got  our 
work  cut  out,”  he  said  of  the 
tie  against  Ayr. 

“They’re  a very  good  club 
with  a little  bit  of  everything: 
size,  speed  and  strength.  It 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  this 
one  goes  into  overtime  on  the 
second  game  [in  Ayr  on  No- 
vember 8].“  he  said. 

Sunday’s  Superleague  en- 
counter at  Manchester  be- 
tween the  pair  needed  eight 
minutes  of  sudden-death  over- 
time before  Brad  Rubachuk’s 
second  goal  gave  the  home 
side -a  4-3  victory.  But  the 
point  gained  by  Ayr  through 
Jamie  Steer's  equaliser  two 
minutes  from  the  end  of  regu- 
lation time  ensured  they 


retained  the  league  leader- 
ship on  goal  difference.  Both 
sides  have  five  points  from 
four  games  and  the  Storm’s 
second  place  Is  the  highest 
they  have  occupied  in  two 
seasons  of  Superleague, 
where  teams  retain  one  point 
when  losing  in  overtime. 

Newcastle  and  Cardiff  meet 
in  the  Other  sp-TnUfrnal.  By  then 
the  Cardiff  rink  may  have 
come  under  scrutiny.  Sheffield 
are  to  ask  Superieague  officials 
to  examine  it  after  their  de- 
fenceman Mike  Ware  sus- 
tained facial  injuries  when  foil- 
ing against  an  advertising  sign 
attached  to  the  perimeter 
boards  during  Saturday’s  cup 
game.  Ware  had  60  stitches 
and  will  probably  miss 
tonight’s  game  at  Nottingham. 

The  Nottingham  coach  Mike 
BlaisrieU  has  agreed  a new 
three-year  deal  with  an  option 
far  a further  two  seasons.  He 
has  been  in  charge  since  1993. 


since  1995.  Two  months 
into  1998  be  can,  he 
reckons,  be  playing  great 
tennis  again.  But  to  achieve 
that  he  will  need  no  more 
days  like  yesterday. 

Tim  Henman  starts  today 
against  Tommy  Haas,  run- 
ner-up in  Lyon  last  week, 
which  may  remind  the 
Briton  that  Germans  beat 
hi™  his  two  early  defeats  of , 
the  past  four  weeks.  One  of 1 
them,  Nicolas  Kiefer,  yes- 
terday won  in  three  sets 
against  Thomas  Johansson 
and  tomorrow  plays  Greg 
Rusedski. 


WORLD  record  deal 
between  Adidas  and 
,the  New  Zealand  AH 
Hacks  yesterday 
took  sponsors’  involvement 
in  sport  to  a new  level. 

The  German  sportswear 
manufacturer  will  pay  more 
than  the  £43  million  repor- 
tedly offered  by  its  rival  Nike 
to  supply  the  world-famous 
black  strip,  sports  equipment 
and  footwear.  But  the  coun- 
try's new  rugby  academy  will 
be  named  after  the  company 
and  Adidas  will  be  involved 
to  the  development  of  New 
Zealand’s  grass-roots  rugby. 

The  chief  executive  of  the 
New  Zealand  Rugby  Union, 
David  Moffett  refused  to  say 
how  much  the  deal  was 
worth,  only  that  “this  is  the 
single  biggest  proposal  that 
rugby  bmt  ever  bad  put  before 
It  worldwide”. 

Company  sources  were  also 
keen  to  play  down  the  extra 
rights  the  fee  would  secure 
and  contrasted  the  bid  with 
NDce's,  which  had  caused  con- 
troversy by  suggesting  an 
even  more  hands-on  role. 

However,  analysts,  were 
sure  that  Adidas  would  be 
buying  an  hefty  say  in  the 
running  of  the  All  Blacks  for 
such  a “staggering”  sum. 

One  said:  ‘Tor  that  much 
fd  imagine  they  will  be  in- 
volved with  the  team  directly, 
kit  supply,  leisure  wear,  li- 
censing, you  name  it” 

The  deal  also  marks  an- 
other landmark  in  the  battle 
between  Adidas  and  Nike  as 
well  as  other  rival  sportswear 
manufacturers. 

Nike  upped  the  ante  a year 
ago  when  it  usurped  Umbra 
as  kit  manufacturer  for  the 
football  World  Cup  holders 
Brazil.  But  the  10-year,  $200 
million  (£123  million)  deal 
created  waves  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  size  but  because  it 
gave  the  company  part  of  the 
team:  Nike  can  arrange  up  to 
five  internationals  a year  and 
sell  the  television  rights. 

The  American  company 
was  favourite  to  win  the  AU 
Blacks  contract  too,  but  the 
NZRFU  said  the  Adidas  deal 
would  he  the  best  at  prevent- 
ing a drain  of  All  Blacks  both 
abroad  — such  as  Zinzan 
Brooke  to  Harlequins  — and 
to  rugby  league. 

“It  allows  us  to  develop  the 
game  at  a grass-roots  level  so 


players  don’t  turn  to  league," 
said  a board  member,  Kevin 
Roberts.  “It  means  we  can  suc- 
cessfully keep  our  players  in 
the  game,  we  can  keep  New 
Zealand  strong,  because  this 
provides  money  and  resources 
to  keep  our  players  here 
rather  than  playing  in 
England.” 

But  observers  forecast  it 
would  also  hasten  further  all- 
encompassing  contracts,  with 
sponsors  playing  a direct  role. 
Andrew  Croker.  of  the  agents 
IMG.  said:  “I  think  you'll  see 
sponsors  becoming  more  and 
more  active  partners  in  sport. 

“When  you  see  the  skill 
that  companies  such  as  Adi- 
das and  Nike  have  at  market- 
ing. they  make  very  good  and 
obvious  partners  for  govern- 
ing bodies.  In  principle  I 
think  you  wiQ  see  more  deals 
like  this  one.” 

The  T^nglkh  RFU  chairman 
Cliff  Brittle  welcomed  the  mas- 


sive deal  even  though  it  is 
worth  more  than  double  Eng- 
land's recent  £20  million  kit 
sponsorship  by  Nike.  "Their 
agreement  Illustrates  what  we 
have  been  saying  for  a long 
time:  if  you  are  a successful 
international  team  [the  AH 
Blacks  are  unbeaten  in  eight 
Tests  this  year]  the  sponsors 
will  queue  up  to  put  big  money 
into  your  national  game. 

'‘This  is  what  England  are 
achieving  and  we  hope  that 
continuing  success  for  Eng- 
land will  enable  us  to  attract 
investors  in  the  long  term." 

New  Zealand's  current  kit 
supplier,  the  domestic  com- 
pany Canterbury,  still  has  the 
right  to  better  the  Adidas 
offer  but  is  not  expected  to  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Fans  concerned  that  the 
deal  may  mean  a change  to 
the  traditional  strip,  as  en- 
dured by  the  Australian  Wal- 
labies as  part  of  a sponsorship 
deal,  were  also  reassured  that 
it  was  out  of  the  question. 
"Black,  black,  black,  . well 
stay  the  men  In  black,” 
Roberts  said. 
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Technology  is  constantly  progressing,  and  to  help 
yon  take  advantage  of  this.  Gateway 
doesn’t  stock  any  PCs.  Instead,  we 
discuss  what  you  want  from  a 
computer,  then  when  you’re 
ready,  we  bund  you  one  to 
suit  your  individual  needs, 
ensuring  that  your  system 
has  what  we  call 


Why  not  enjoy  some  of  the  friendly,  helpful  service 
that’s  made  Gateway  one  of  the  world's  largest 
^ direct  suppliers  of  PCs?  Call  us  freed 
^ charge  cm  0800  82  2000  and  ask 
^ about  flexible  finance  options. 
Or  visit  our  Showroom  at  1C 


Newcaaia  v Cardiff: 

Manchester  v Ayr  (two  Ibbb.  to  ba  played 
between  October  31  and  November  B). 


American  Football 

Hearst  first  among  equals 


49ers  prosper  without  Rice 


Mark  Tran  hi  New  York 

THE  San  Francisco  49ers 

are  discovering  there  is 
life  without  Jerry  Rice,  out 
tor  the  year  after  surgery  a 

twisted  knee.  They  have  won 
every  game  after  being  upset 
by  the  Tampa  Bay  Bucca- 
neers in  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son, when  he  was  injured. 

Rice’s  absence  may,  for 
now.  be  a blessing  in  disguise. 
Other  players  have  risen  to 
the  occasion-  When  Rice  was 
there  Steve  Young,  the  49ers’ 
quarterback,  naturally  looked 
for  him  as  the  game’s  pre- 
mier receiver  and  it  meant 
the  attack  was  predictable. 
Now  the  49ers'  game  has 
more  variety,  with  Young 
forced  to  spread  the  bail 

around. 


Terrell  Owens  and  JJ 
Stokes  may  not  be  as  Illustri- 
ous as  Rice  but  they  have 
been  highly  effective.  The 
49ers  have  also  found  a fine 
back  in  Garrison  Hearst,  who 
rushed  fbr  847  yards  last  year 
for  the  Cincinnati  Beugals- 
Few  believe d Bobb  McKit- 
trick,  the  offensive  line  coach, 
when  he  said  Hearst  might  be 
the  best  back  San  Francisco 
have  ever  had,  hut  Hearst  has 
delivered  so  far. 

William  Floyd  and  Terry 
Kirby,  two  other  versatile 
backs  who  can  also  catch,  fur- 
ther enrich  the  4Sen>’  offence. 
This  was  in  Ml  display  in  At- 
lanta on  Sunday  against  the 

falcons,  whom  the  49ers  have 

beaten  six  times  In  their  last 

seven  meetings. 

The  game  was  too  close  for 
the  49ers*  comfort  hut  they 


won  again,  35-228.  Hearst 
rushed  for  105  yards,  includ- 
ing a long  dash  which  set  up 
Kirby’s  one-yard  touchdown, 
his  first  of  two. 

Kirby's  pair  ofTDs  and  Ow- 
ens’s five-yard  TD  reception 
gave  San  Francisco  a Zl-14 
lead  at  file  half  Atlanta, 
under  a new  coach,  Dan 
Reeves,  did  well  to  stay  in 
reads,  especially  as  the  ab- 
sence of  a running  attack 
forced  Chris  Chandler  to  at- 
tempt deep  passes,  most  of 
which  flew  astray. 

They  marie  it  28-21  when 
Chandler  connected  with 
Todd  Kmfihen  for  a 55-yard 
TD  pass  but  the  49ers,  also 
under  a new  coach,  Steve 
Mariucci,  wrapped  it  up 
thanks  to  Kirby’s  82-yard  gal- 
lop after  a short  pass  from 
Young.  On  the  next  play,  the 


first  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
Floyd  charged  in  for  a one- 
yard  TD.  Young  threw  for  259 
yards  and  two  TDs. 

The  Oakland  Raiders  broke 
the  Denver  Broncos’  unbeaten 
streak  thanim  to  a rampaging 
show  by  Napoleon  Kaufman, 
who  set  a team  rushing  record 
with  2227  yards.  His  haul  In- 
cluded an  83-yard  scoring  run 
as  he  broke  free  from  a pile  of 
bodies  to  sprint  down  the  side- 
line The  Raiders  won  28-25. 

Bill  Pancells.  who  took  the 
New  England  Patriots  to  the 
Super  Bowl  last  year,  brought 
about  their  downfall  by  the 
New  York  Jets,  whom  he  now 
coaches.  He  benched  Neill 
O'Donnell,  the  starting  quar- 
terback, in  favour  of  Glenn 
Foley  and  the  Jets  had  their 
flrst  win  over  the  Patriots  in 
seven  games,  24-19. 


“fresh  technology”:  the  very  latest  components  from  the 
world's  top  manufacturers.  Ohr  special  system,  pictured  here, 
includes  an  Epson  colour  printer,  all  for  only  £999  (excluding 
YAT  and  delivery).  It*s  just  one  example  of  what  we  can  build 
for  you,  and  you're  welcome  to  upgrade  its  configuration 
(naturally  at  extra  cost!). 

A hnift-to-order  Gateway  system  means  you  don’t  have  to  pay 
for  something  you  don't  need.  And  it  includes  free  technical 
support  over  the  phone  for  as  long  as  you  own  your  PC. 
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Cayard  storms  towards  Cape  Town,  page  1 3 
Boost  for  World  Cup  2006  campaign,  page  1 4 


All  Blacks  scrum  down  with  Adidas,  Pggg 
No  joy  for  Agassi’s  comeback,  page  J1L — 
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Premiership:  Coventry  kept  at  bay  by  brave  goalkeeping 


Barnsley  2,  Coventry  City  0 


Barnsley 
rise  from 
the  pits 
in  an  act 
of  faith 


i 


George  Caulldn 

ARNSLEY  hauled 
themselves  up  from 
the  nether  regions  of 
the  table  last  night, 
an  early  goal  from  Ashley 
Ward  and  Nell  Redfearn’s 
second-half  penalty  bringing 
an  end  to  a disastrous  se- 
quence of  six  consecutive  de- 
feats. But  perhaps  of  greater 
significance  to  a side  who  had 
conceded  28  goals  in  their  pre- 
vious outings  was  a rare 
clean  sheet. 

With  Barnsley  striving  for 
their  first  Premiership  vic- 
tory for  eight  weeks,  one 
could  have  been  forgiven  for 
expecting  a fractious  atmo- 
sphere. Not  a bit  of  it  unless 
the  usual  raucous  Bill  house 
and  standing  ovation  which 
greeted  the  arrival  of  Danny 
Wilson's  side  could  be 
counted  as  panic. 

There  is  a boundless  supply 
of  faith  in  these  parts  that 
seemingly  overwhelming 
odds  — relegation  is  cur- 
rently 18-1  on  — can  be  defied 
come  May  and  a future  in  the 
Premiership  secured.  “We 
will  keep  going  and  keep  go- 
ing and  keep  going  until  we  ! 


Jim  White 


Harding 


the  right 
to  silence 


11 MHO  has  Ken  Bates 
UW  recruited  to  master- 
1 W mind  his  media  strat- 
egy? The  PR  consultant  to 
Yorkshire  Water?  To  mark 
the  first  anniversary  this 
Thursday  of  Matthew  Har- 
ding’s death  in  a helicopter 
crash.  Bates  has  been  rushing 
around  telling  anyone  who 
asks  what  he  really  felt  about 
his  fellow  director  at  Chelsea. 
It  has  not  made  comfortable 
reading. 

It  was  first  in  this  news- 
paper that,  to  put  a charitable 
gloss  on  his  remarks,  he  was 
brisk  and  to  the  point:  Har- 
ding had  not  been  a help  in 
resurrecting  Chelsea,  he  had 


• **3i. 


get  it  right,"  Wilson  pledged 
in  his  programme  notes. 

Coventry  made  for  formida- 
ble opponents  but  a run  of 
five  Premiership  matches  un- 
beaten. and  only  two  defeats 
this  season  mask  a soft  under- 
belly away  from  home,  where 
they  have  yet  to  score. 

City's  timidity  was  immedi- 
ately apparent,  although  the 
absence  of  a regular,  settled 
I striking  partnership  could  be 
1 cited  in  mitigation-  And  be- 
i cause  they  favoured  a 
counter-attacking  system 
they  were  virtually  inviting 
Barnsley  to  attack,  a folly 
which  was  exposed  with 
bravura  after  10  minutes. 

Barnsley's  young  mid- 
fielder Martin  Bullock  picked 
up  the  hall  well  inside  his 
own  half  and  charged  up  field. 
Coventry  hesitated,  Bullock 
pummelled  the  ball  forward. 
Ward  controlled  a powerful 
pass  and  cunningly  found  the 
target  with  the  side  of  his 
hoot  Fireworks  on  the  pitch 
provoked  a few  to  be  set  OS'  in 
the  stand  and  even  a tongue- 
in-cheek  rendition  of  “Are 
you  watching.  Manchester?”. 

Coventry  clearly  had  not 
been.  Such  was  Barnsley's 
early  dominance  — in  no 


been  a hindrance;  the  money 
he  had  stumped  up  was  not  the 
gift  he  let  everyone  assume,  it 
was  a loan,  at  commercial 
levels  of  interest 

Subsequently  Bates  put  on 
his  mask  and  snorkel  and  went 
deep  into  the  mire.  We  all 
know  that  he  never  got  on  with 
Harding,  but  Hallowe'en 
clearly  comes  early  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge:  the  chairman  ap- 
pears to  have  been  possessed 
by  ghoulish  intent  In  a Chan- 
nel 5 interview  to  be  screened 
on  Thursday  he  brands 
Harding  an  interfering,  con- 
niving  megalomaniac.  The 
News  ofthe  World  has  claimed 
he  called  him  “evil".  It  is  lucky 
that  out  of  deference  to  Har- 
ding’s family.  Bates  does  not 
ten  us  what  he  really  thinks. 

Why  on  earth  did  he  decide 
to  voice  such  comments  at  this  , 
erf all  times?  He  must  have 
known  such  talk  will  make 

him  Immpnwly  imptynlar 

with  Chelsea  fens.  Not  as  un- 
popular as  If  the  club  were 
having  a Spurs-like  time  on 
the  pitch,  maybe.  But  his  be- 
haviour is  hardly  likely  to 
have  the  lads  In  the  Matthew  1 
Harding  stand  Chanting  his 
name  at  the  next  home  match. 

Football,  with  its  fondness 
for  minute's  silences  and  Go-  ] 
ral  shrines,  is  not  just  a senti- 
mental sport  As  Sky  keeps 
telling  us,  it  is  our  religion, 
and  every  religion  needs  its 
martyrs.  At  Old  Traflbrd, 
even  to  suggest  that  the  Mu- 
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Handsome  reward . . . Ashley  Ward  and  Nicky  Eaden  celebrate  Barnsley’s  first  goal  at  Oakwell  last  night 


small  measure  down  to  Bull-  push  John  Salako's  left-foot 
ock's  sprightly  pace  — that  it  shot  away  for  a corner.  Mar- 
took  the  visitors  half  an  hour  cus  Hall's  effort  from  the  edge 
to  annnunro  their  participa-  of  the  area  was  similarly  de- 


second  half  in  the  same  vein  underhand  tactics.  Bullock 
as  he  finished  the  first.  On  53  snapped  and  squared  up  to  his 
minutes  he  careered  forward  aggressor.  Both  were  booked, 
and  shot  from  20  yards  but  City  could  find  no  other 


tion  in  proceedings.  They  nied;  quite  a way  for  Watson  the  bail  dipped  a fraction  too  way  to  halt  their  chief  tor- 


then  did  so  twice,  with  a 
vengeance. 

In  the  first  instance  the 


menter.  After  65  minutes 
David  Burrows  desperately 


goalkeeper  David  Watson  was  wide  on  the  right,  was  finding 
Failing  the  wrong  way  but  acres  of  space  through  the 


managed  to  correct  himself  to  | centre  and  he  began  the 


to  celebrate  his  150th  league  late.  menter.  After  65  minutes 

appearance  for  the  club.  Hall  had  already  fallowed  David  Burrows  desperately 

Bullock,  nominally  playing  Roland  Nilsson  into  the  refer-  felled  Bullock  on  the  right 
ide  on  the  right,  was  finding  ee's  notebook  for  fouling  the  side  of  the  area,  a penalty  was 
Tes  of  space  through  the  22-year-old,  and  when  Willie  awarded  and  the  Barnsley 
intre  and  he  began  the  Boland  attempted  similar  captain  Redfeam  stepped  up 


nich  victims  may  have  been 
afflicted  with  human  foibles  is 
to  risk  opprobrium;  on 
Merseyside,  to  waver  from  the 
orthodoxy  that  Hillsborough 
was  an  act  of  mass  murder  by 
South  Yorkshire  Police  is  to 
commit  heresy. 

In  the  stands  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  Harding  is  revered  be- 
cause he  represented  Blueness. 
He  was  reclamed  by  the  fens  to 
have  such  a dedication  to  the 
cause  that  he  wanted  nothing 
more  than  to  spend  bis  pile  on 
his  fevourite  team.  Just  like 
they  would,  were  they  in  the 
same  fiscal  position. 

This  may  be  an  absurdly 
simplistic  view;  Harding’s  mo- 
tivation may  well  have  been 
more  cynical.  But  it  is  hard  to 
see  where  the  harm  is  In 
adopting  It  As  David  Mellor 
has  hinted,  it  might  drive 
Bates  to  distraction  to  see  his 
enemy  so  lauded  but  a quick 
reading  of  Shakespeare  would 
have  told  him  that  assaulting 
the  memory  of  dead  heroes  is  a 
dangerous  game. 

TO  TAKE  on  the  cult  of 
Harding  seems  futile 
and  counter-productive. 
All  Bates  needs  to  do  islet 
Chelsea  fens  have  their  mar- 
tyr and  then  get  on  with  the 
important  issue  of  winning 
football  matches.  Public 
silence  is  not  hypocrisy,  nor  is 
it  simply  courtesy  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  It  is  a sensible 
tactic. 


But  then  Bates  may  be  play- 
ing another  game.  The  eyes  of 
footban  conspiracy  theorists 
wQl  have  been  drawn  to  the 
City  pages  of  Sunday's  papers. 
According  to  reports,  the  Chel- 
sea board  is  considering  a flo- 
tation of  the  club  on  the  stock 
market.  Analysts  reckon  that 
— with  its  bursting  megastore 
and  even-packed  stands —it 
could  be  worth  upwards  of  . 
£175  million.  Which,  since  he 
owns  a 25  per  cent  stake, 
would  yield  Bates  a Harding- 
style  nest-egg. 

The  trouble  is  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  organisation 
have  been  widely  perceived  as 
dependent  on  Harding's 
money,  not  just  to  kick-start 
the  boom  but  to  underwrite  it 
Strip  away  the  typical  Bates 
bravado  and  the  sub-text  of 
what  he  has  been  saying  could 
be  this:  Harding’s  role  has 
been  hugely  exaggerated  by 
misplaced  sentiment  since  his 
death;  be  was  never  that 
important,  thus  even 
without  him  Chelsea’s  stock  is 
worth  buying  into.  That  would 
be  a financially  valuable  and 
astute  message  to 
communicate 

Bates  Is  fond  of  telling  us — 
as  he  hoicks  up  seat  prices  or 
unveils  yet  another  television 
deal— that  football  has  to 
wake  up  and  join  the  modern 
commercial  world  if  it  is  to 
prosper.  Perhaps  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  week  just  what 
that  modernisation  entails. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,100 


Across 


1,10  Noticed  9 on  course 
(7,4) 

5  Abtghead,  he  had  his  first 
test  In  Eastenders  (7) 

10  Seel 

11  Reversing  a car  on  board 
the  "Supreme"  (1 0) 

12  Lacklustre,  needng  a fflltp  (6) 

13  Hello!  Rare  return  to  church 
of  ecclesiastic  25  (8) 


14  German  type  of  CD,  changed 
ready  for  desert  racer  (9) 

16  It’s  swell  to  be  comic  (5) 

17  Welter's  got  some  credit? 
Get  away!  (5) 

19  Hypocrisy  surrounded  the 
freeing  of  Tambo,  fighting . . . 
0) 

23  . . . with  militant  bent  (B) 

24  Vegetable,  half  served  up  to 
10(6) 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ROSS  KMNAIRD 

to  score  his  sixth  goal  of  the 
season.  Wilson  even  felt  confi- 
dent enough  to  substitute 
Bullock  after  79  minutes. 

MmrmmUy  ( Watson:  Eaden.  De 
Zeeuw.  Krlran.  Thompson:  Bullock 
(Mo9«s,  7Bmln).  Redtaarn.  Sheridan. 
Barnard;  Liddell  (HrWotr.  45).  Ward. 
Coventry  (4-4-2):  Ogrtzovle:  Nilsson. 
Shan.  Bread.  Burrows:  SeJUco.  McAUMer. 
Boland,  Hail;  Ughtboume  (Johansen,  67). 
Haworth. 

Hataiaia  Paul  Atcock  (Surrey) . 


26  Perhaps  a belly  butt  finished 
. off  live  monarch  (4,6) 

27  Ship  raised  emblematic 
vegetable  (4) 

28  This  could  be ’ell  for  solvers 
(7) 

29  Great  esteem  expressed  for 
fliers  (7) 

Down 


2 Dog.  second  one  outfor  a 
whistfer.  for  example  (7) 

3 Contributed  to  Kenneth's 
keepsake  (5) 

4 it’s  proved  an  awfully  nice 
VEDay( 7) 

6 Rejection  almost  upheld 
after  force  won  (6) 

7 Drop  a piece  to  pull  to  bits 
(4,5) 

8 Made  joint  highly  seasoned, 
with  a drop  of  lemon  (7) 

9,6,20,22  Boy  king  heard 
fantastic  drivel  on  air.  a rum 
reminder  of  the  rainbow 
succession  (7,2,4, 6, 7,2,4) 

15  Heroes  Inamorato  lost  his 
head  in  the  sea  and  drifted 
P) 

18  Bond  was  given  a pound. 
So  kind!  (7) 

20  See  9 

21  Ingeniously  vite?  Nay, 
ingenuously!  (7) 

22  See  9 

25  Here  a vampire  lurks:  it's 
upset  Rex  (5 


Strachan 
link  with 
Benfica 
post 

THE  Coventry  manager 
Gordon  Strachan  may 
And  a fax  from  Portu- 
gal on  his  desk  some  time 
today  asking  him  whether 
bewonld  consider  the  job 

as  coach  at  Benfica. 

Valea  Vededo.  favourite 
to  be  voted  in  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Portuguese 
slants,  has  named  Strachan 
as  the  man  he  wants  at  the 
Stadium  of  Light. 

The  former  Scotland 
winger,  who  played  for 
Manchester  United  ana 
Leeds  before  joining  Coven- 
try, is  considered  by  his 
club  to  be  one  of  the  up- 
and-coming  young  manag- 
ers. He  succeeded  Ron  At- 
kinson in  November  last 
year  and  impressed  Vededo 
by  keeping  Coventry  in  the 
Premiership  last  season. 

If  Vededo  is  voted  into 
the  post  today  he  Is  under- 
stood to  want  to  make  Im- 
mediate contact  with  High- 
field  Road.  In  the 
Portuguese  press  yesterday 
he  was  quoted  as  saying: 
•’Gordon  Strachan  would 
be  my  first  option  as  the 
coach  to  lead  Benfica  into 
the  future.” 

Benfica’s  only  other  cur- 
rent British  connection  is 
the  former  Chelsea  de- 
fender Scott  Minto,  who 
was  signed  from  Stamford 
Bridge  on  a free  transfer  In 
the  summer. 

Bobby  Robson,  the  for- 
mer England  manager  who 
lost  his  coaching  post  at 
Barcelona  in  the  summer, 
has  also  been  linked  with 
Benfica,  who  have  opened 
the  season  disappointingly. 
They  are  currently  seventh 
after  seven  games,  10 
points  behind  the  leaders 
Porto. 


Set  by  Plodge 
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Recycled  pgpar  mads 
up  43.696  Ql  |hv  ism 
ITMMWtorUK 
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second  taerf  1096  . 
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